FROM A FAT M/ 



a HE-MAN... /n 



70 MINUTES! 



"I REDU<ED My'^AIST 8 iNCHEt" 




4 "My friends were 
• astonished 1 ... 1 
looked better — my 
clothes fitted me-- and 
1 felt like a million 
dollars ! ” 



3 "'inen i slipped on a 
• Weil Belt... a trans- 
formation took place.. . 
what a difference — 
^unds seemed to have 
fallen away ! ** 



2 **1 was ashamed to 
• ondressin the lock- 
er room — my friends 
poked fan at me and 
1 had no answer I * 



1 **1 was iust a fat 
• man with a pro- 
truding stomach . . .ill 
atease and clumsy— no 
pep to do anything I *' 



ACTUAL 



"\ lost 50 pounds" says W. T. Anderson. "My waist is 8 inches 
smaller" writes W. L. McGinnis. "Felt like a new man" claims 
Fred Wolf. "Wouldn’t sell my belt for $100" writes C. W. Higbee. 

PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE IMMEDIATE 



IMPROVEMENT 



APPEARANCE 



We are so sure that you will reduce your woistline at least three 
inches that we want you to . . . 

TRY THE WEIL BELT FOR 10 DAYS AT OUR EXPENT#" 

We GUARANTEE to REDUCE your WAIST 
THREE INCHES IN TEN DATS . » » 



< ... or ft won't cost you one cent .... even the postage will be refunded I 



Y es SIR: I too, promised myself that I would 
exercise but it was too much like work — and 
it's darn hard to diet when you like to eat. The Weil Belt was 
fust the answer — no diets, no drugs — 1 feel like a oew man 
and 1 lost 8 inches of fat in less than 6 months ! 

GREATLY IMPROVES YOUR APPEARANCE! 

The Weil Reducing Belt will make you appear many 
inches slimmer at once, and in 10 short days your waistline 
will actually be 3 inches smaller — three inches of fat gone-^ 
or it won’t cost you one cent ! 

It supports the sagging muscles of the abdomen and 
quickly gives an erect, athletic carriage. 

Don’t be embarrassed any longer with that '’corporation** 
for in a short time, only the admiring comments of your 
friends willremindyouthatyouoncehada bulgingwaistiine. 

THE MASSAGE-LIKE ACTION DOES IT! 

You will be completely comfortable and entirely unaware 
that its constant gentle pressure is working constantly while 
you walk, work or sit . . . its massage-like action gently but 
persistently eliminating fat with every move you make. 

Many enthusiastic wearers write that it not only reduces 
fiit but it also supports the abdominal walls and keeps the 



digestive organs in place — that they are no longer fatigued — 
and chat it gently increases their endurance and vigor! 

DON’T WAIT— FAT IS DANGEROUS! 

Fat is nof only unbecoming, but it also endangers your 
health. Insurance companies know the danger of fat accumu- 
lations. The best medical authorities warn against obesity, 
so don’t wait any longer. 

Send for our 10 day free trial offer. We repeat— ’either you 
take off 3 inches of fat in ten days, or it won’t cost you one 
penny! Even the postage you pay to return the package 
will be refunded! 



SEND FOR 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 



THE WEIL COMPANY, INC. 

431 HILL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Gentlemen: Send me FREE, your illustrated folder describing 
The Weil Belt and full details of youi 10 day FREE trial offer. 

Name 



Address . 

Use coupon or write your name and address on a penny post card. 
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HUCOCERNSBACI^- 




♦ 



wnaT 




Winner of Many 
Contests for 
Strenf^h and 
Pkyskat 
Perfection! 



wkcd ^ ham dom fdr mijsetf ^ • • 





CREATED MORE STRENGTH RECORDS THAN ANY lIViNG MAN! 



I UNCONDITIONALLY AGREE THAT IF YOU DO NOT ADO 

^INCHES TO^ INCHES f"o 
^ YOUR CHEST YOUR BICEPS 

. . . it won't cost you one cetjt ! 



DON’T WAIT! MAIL COUPON NOW! 



lOWETT INSHTUTC OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 

0«pt. 44Ne, 422 Poplar Street, SerMtoa,P». 

Georgfe F. Jowett: Please send bjr retam mail. 

Mstagfe prepaid -your FRlslE BOOK. "Meryes of 
Steel, Muscles of Iron*' ( 

?»tt o*t my FREE Book without root. Powver, if vou want to try 
my toot oourooo, ohoek your ehtrioo bolow and enotooo propor atnount. 

□ KoaldiDflr • Hiybty Arm. 25e □ Mouldiay • BUrfatr Chest. 26e 

□ ifoaldiar a Uirfaty Back. 2Se □ Uooidiar Kirbtf Lees, tie* 
nHouldiaralCiflrbtrOrip.tSs Q StroorMaaStofiUlfadaSav.tte 

aAU6Bookafar|l.M.« 



Same_ 



^tter&a* WorId*aChampioo 
1 Gymnastic Welter 'Weight 

Champioiu Wrestling. 



WoncTsChampion WorldPeChampioti 
Mid^p'Wei^t ^ddIe*Wei^t« 

* Wrestling. . « - * . 



Wei^t-Liiotig. 



For 

REAL STRENGTH 
Younoed 
lOWETT’S 
PATENTED 
PROGRESSIVE 
DUMBELL5 
Youaddtothenpeight 
as ypN increase 
your strengtht 



First In America CO Only Heavyweight 
lift Double Body to Break Arthur 
Wcieht Overhead. Saxon’s Records. 



Saxon, Hackenschmidt, Londos and 
Every Famous Strength Athlete 
Used The Weight Resistance Method 

■TherdMn’tgettfaeirmagoificeDC ■ The Jowett patented graduated 
OCTelopment by the mete flexiag weights start just where fou start 
' ■ ■ ■ and increase m resist- 

ance along with your 
increase in muscular 
ability. They are in- 
cluded FREE! 



hey didn’t gettheir magnificent 

yelopment by the mere flexing 

of muscles I Let’s cut 
out the bunk and get 
down to facts. You 
don't want a lot of idle 
-^dk. You want muscles 
and that's just what you 
arc going to get. Yon 
must have graduated 
resistance that increas- 
es with your ability 
to overcome it. That’s 
just vtdiat 1 have deve- 
loped after years of 
scientific research. 

emmmanmmm 



WMia 



E My pupils not only 
k strong bnt they 
can also accomplish 
unbelievable feats of 
strength. Many of them 
hold Olympic records. 
They can "take it” as 
well as “give it” ! 



. . . end for the thousands of 
other men 1 hove tredned! 

S o MANY of my pupils have gained 
tremendous physical development 
that 1 am willing to stake my repu- 
tation that I can do the same for you! You 
don’t want a lot of vague promises . . . ^ou 
want to know just what you’ll get by mking 
my course. ..and here’s what rm going to 
promise you, in black and white! I’ll make 
this amazing iron-bound agreement with 
you... add THREE INCHES TO YOUR 
CHEST, TWO INCHES TO YOUR 
BICEre...oi’»V tvon’t cost you one centf 
■ Those skinny fellows who are discour- 
aged are the men I want to work with. 
'•’ xny an underweight weakling has come 
me for help... completely discouraged... 
lave developed a real he-man’s physicjue 
or them . . . covered dieir bodies with 
ayers of muscles... made them strong and 
proud. ..eager and ready to face the world 
with their new power! 

TRY ONE OF MY TEST COURSES FOR 25c. 
■ Each one is a special conrse in itself, . . they 
wiU be B revelation to you. You can't make B 
mistake. The assurance of the strongest armed man 
in the world stands behind these courses. 1 give 
yon my secret methods of development illusttated 
ind explained as yon like them. You can develop 
any part or all of your body. If you want big 
arms . . . try "Moulding a Mighty Arm”. . . if your 
chest is weak ... try "Moulding a Mighty Chest”. 
Mail your order now while you can still get these 
special courses for only 2Sc. each. Tty any of mytest 
courses listed at 2Sc. Or, try all six for only $ IdX. 
B£ SUftE TO GET THIS 

FREE BOOK 

’^Nerves like Steel, Muscles of Iroa** 

Including The ThHllmg Life Story 
of George F. Jowett and Pfiotos 
of World Famous Strength Athletes 
■ This book will Erive you the etory of 
my exciting^experiences as a World's 
Champion. There are also photographs 
of the greatest strong men of the world, 
showing you their wonderful devel<»- 
meet, and telUngyon how they got It 
by the weight resutanee method i 
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Learn By Doing In 12 Weeks 

By^ Actual Work On Motors, 

Generators, Engines, Etc. 

ri^HERE afe attsolutely no conditions attached to this offer. I MEAN EXACTLY WHAT I SAY. You get the fuU 
X and complete training of the worid’s oldest and largest Practl<»l Electrical School — AND YOU DON’T START 
PAYING YOUR TUITION UNTIL 2 MONTHS AFTER YOU GRADUATE! How can I do it? Because the type of fellow 
who is ambitious enough to make a little effort to get ahead, is honest. IF YOU ARE AMBITIOUS l^OUCH TO 
SEND IN THE COUPON TO THIS AD and then SPEND JUST THREE MONTHS in LEARNING ELECTRICITT. 
I’LL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING.; 

GETtRE FACTS 



oflni^eBee— age OP' 
advanced education bats no 
one. I don’t care if you don’t 
know an armature from an' 
Bir brake— I don’t emect you 
to! It makes no diiterencel 
Iton’t let lack of money stop 
you.Mostofthemenat Coyne 
have no more money than 
yon have. That’s why I have 
worked out my offers. 

SPARE TIME WORK 
WHILE LEARNING 

If TOO D6«d Dart-tinM warktq fcetD 

pay poor Hvmff expenses and will tell 

me poor problems 1 map be able to 
help ypa as I have thoosands of otb* 
— . ’Eliea, In 12 brief weeks, in the 
lofCoTnesltrato 



mt 



SCO as poo neper dreamed poo eoald 
be trained • • .on one of the erei^t* 
est ODtla:^ of deetrieal apparatoa 
over assembled • • . real dpnamoe, 
«n^es, power plants , aoto, switch* 
iMwrds. trananuttlng etations . • • 
•verytmns from dooriwUs to fana 
Mwer ana Bghtlns • • • folI-slMd 
• • • In foil aeration every dayl 

^TRAINING 

Bp Actual Work 

Mo doU hooka , tio baffinff dtartofM 
ela soofl . poo indmdoal trainins 
. . • all r^ aetoal work vrith 
tee tbec^ poo will ne^ Boudin^ 
ffealbattmea • •• wbteisrealanBB* 



/Prepars for jobs likellMse 

Beiemre a fffwof boedrads of pool* 
Uonsfatbeoleetricaieffld. Oor.^M 
emploTiDeDt burcaosiyMPoaeRKO* 



MAtNTEl 

SERVICK 



SIN 



INEEB 

mSSk 



, . _ . inotorf.dyaa* 

inoa and generators, wiring booses, 
ete. That's a glimpse of bow we 
help to make poo a master eleetrl* 
dan. and At poo to qaalifp for jobs : 
leading to the biggest pay. 

JobS'PayFiitiite 

**Two weeks after gradoation I re« : 
neived aeplendid job. The main con* 
Bideration gi^n mp application was ‘ 
Chat 1 was a Cqpne Trained loao," 
reports Barold Soacp of Illinois. ^'1 
wish Co thank poor Employment 



first dap a^ 1 wasenqiloy^ ti^rei 
Immediately.'* And 1 coold go oo 
quoting from bondreds of letters of 
enccessf ol CopneTrained Men. What 
te^r^yedooe,yooebould beable 

BtoctrleBeltlgefanM 

ggbt DOW Tm Inclodlngmp bigtiew 
Electric BeCrtgeration coarse at no 



Coyne is your onegreat chanos 
to get into electricity. Evers 
obstacle is removed. This 
school is 33 years old--Coyae 
training is tested— proven 
yond all doubt. Simply anfl 

the ooupoQ and let me pOQ 
the big. free Coyne book of IN 
photocrapbs • • . facts . . . jabs 
• • . salaries . . . opportunitm. 
TeUs yon how many earn expeoses 
whue training and how we assist 
our graduates in the field. IhlF} 
does not obligate you. 8o aot at 
oaoo. Just mail coupon. 



Get This 

FREE 

Book 



extra cb^ 



”1 









— — m— f * _ _rouiii>w>jw 

f AW17 ELEGTRlCAlr SCHOOL 

IRSjLo JL JkS JBl S Wa PannaaSt, 1h§L 15-41, Cblcasa 



NMOlnOttr 

NeioBnm* 

TMs Is our Dew flre- 
proof modern home 
wherein Is Installed 
tiioosandsQfdoUars* 
worth of Cleetrical 



baa beenarrahged to 
make poo happy and 
eontented daring 
year tealnlng. 

FOUNDEO tW99 



H. O. LB WIS, PresMenC 
CayiieBleetffeal School. Dept. 15-41 
$00 8. Paolina at.. CMoage. in. 

Dear Ur. Lewis:— Without oUfeation Bendme 
yourUE; free cataloer and all detaUeof FreeBSm- 
ployment Service and yonr new Electrlo Be- 
frlsreTathm course, also tell me ell about your 
*^Fay Alter Craduatloo Offer.” 



Name,. 



Addren, 

OUji 



.Slate 



Please mention Man Stoey Magazines when answering advertisements 



£eam 

ELEaRKIIY 



Your Training in 
Easy Monthly Payments 

AFKR YOU GRADUATE 



Yes sir! I mean just wbat I say. There are no 
etrings to this oL'er. I’ll train you in 90 dayR^ 
right here in the Great Coyne Shops — NOT BY CO^ 
RESPONDENCE— ”but by real electrioal work os 
real electrical machinery. And you won’t have to 
start paying your tuition until two months after 
you graduate and even then you'll h«vo over 
s year to complete your paymentSe 




WHAT INSTRUMENT 
DO YOU WANT 
TO LEARN 
TO PLAY? 



QUICK WAY TO LEARN MUSIC 

Thousands now play in the time and at 
but a fraction of the old way costs 



Simplified, quick method\ bringe amazing 
results — Vouched for by over 700,000 pupils 

Have you ever dreamed of the fun you’d have playin* 
some musical instrument? Pictured yourself doing all the 
popular hits, movie theme songs, even classical numbers? 

Then here's grand news for you ! It's news of an easy, 
fascinating, simplified method whereby anyone can learn 
to play real music by notes in a remarkably short time! 
And what’s more, you won’t need a private teacher. 
You’ll learn all by yourself — ^right in your own home. 
And best of all, the cost is only a small fraction of what 
it used to cost by old-fashioned methods. 

No Special “Taient" Needed 

If you can just hum or whistle « tune, jrou can leara to Pisy 
Qulcfcij— easily— with tl» aid of this wonderful U. S. School of 
Music system of Instruction. 
You learn to read regular 
nirtes — and to pUy them — ^just 
as any real musician does. 
You start right In playing 
real lltUe tunes almost ft^oni 
the very start. Gradually you 
master more and m<»e difBcuU 
ones until — sooaer than you 
ever expected — you find your- 
seif entertaining your friends 
— playing at parties — and hay- 
ing the best times you ever 
had In your whole life. 

Easy as A-B-C 

The success of this T7. S. 
School method of musical in- 
struction is due to two things. 
One is the fact that it makes 
everything »o simple — so crys- 
tal clear — so easy to under- 
stand. First it tell* yoo how 
to do a thing. Then It shotos 
you in pictures how to do it. 
Then yoo do it yourself and 
hear it. What could be simpler f 



What Instrument 
for You? 



Plano 


Piccolo 


Organ 


Hawaiian 


Vialin 


Steel 


Clarinet 


Goltar 


Flute 


Drums and 


Harp 


Traps 


Cernet 


Mandolin 


'Cello 


Sight Singing 


Quitor 


Trombone 


Ukulele 


Piano 


Saxophone 


Accordion 



Banjo (Plectrum, S-Strlng 
or Tenor) 

Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
ABteimrtie Finger Control 
Italian and German 
Accordion 

luftiers’ Plane Ctwrse 
Trumpet 



The second nmsoti for the success of this system to that it is so 
fascinating. Learning music this way is like ptayiag a game. Prac- 
ticing becomes real fun instead of a bore aa it used to be with 
the old woy. 

Free Booklet and Demonstration Lesson 

Xn order to show how easy — bow simple — bow pieaaant this course 
is. the U. S. School ot Mosic has prepared for you a free Demon- 
stration Lesson and Explanatory Boi^let. No matter what instrument 
ytni select to i^y the Free Demonstration Lesson and Bo(4cl^ will 
show you at once the amasiagiy simple principtoa around which this 
method Is built. And how it. will enable yoo to h«ome a popular 
mo^ian in a surprisingly short time — ^at a cost of only a few cents 

If you really want to learn music — If you want te win new popu- 
larity — if you want to euto musical go^ times galore— fill in and 
mail the coupon bdow. D^’t delay — act A once. Yoa'U not be 
obligated in any way. U. S. Echool of Music, 861 Brunswick Bldg., 
York City. 



START. NOW TO MUSICAL GOOD TIM ES 



U. S. SCHOOL OP MUSIC 

861 Brunswick Building, New York CHy 

Please send me your free book, “How Yeu Can Matter Musld 
in Y'our Own Rome." with inspiring message by Dr. Fraidc 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of your easy 
payment plan. 1 am interested in the following course: 



Have you 
.InstnaMotT. 



Nanre 

Address 

City State 



Please mention Man Stoky Magazines when ans'xering advertisements 
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THE PANURGE PRESS • 70 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK 



Panurge Books 
A)l Privotcly Printed 
Are No> Sold >n 
Genera' Bock Shops 






j, 

‘fMi* 



Pl*ase send me in plain sealed envelope FREE 
your package of ILLUSTRATED confidenfial catalogues.) 



Neme 









Age 



Address . 



ajjAWhABsa. a«4.mm 



2501 



MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 



YOU LL GET THE SURPRISE OF YOUR LIFE 



Please mention Man SToay Magazinbs when anttoering advertitementa 
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HaveVbu 

GUTS 

Enough To 

GAMBLE 

^jhr Proof in 7Days\ 
that You Can Have a 
Body Like Mine? 

J UST give me your measure — and I’ll give you 
proof In just 7 days tliat I can make you a 
5tEW MANl Tliat’s my dare to youl It cost! 
you nothing to get the facts. All 1 ask you to do 
Is to send me your name and address on the 
coupon below. Simply tell me That you want to be 
shown— and. MAN, I'LL 8BOW TOUl 

J’ll give you actBil PUOOF in just 7 days that 
1 caa start new inches of massive peerer poshing 
out your cbeatl I’ll build up your shoulders to 
champion buskiness. I’ll put regular mountains of 
muscle on yoor biceps— give you a strong back— 
m.ike those stomach muscles of yours bard ridget] 

I'il whittle off waistline fat if you want me to. 

Slim down your hips and make your sbouMers look 
0 mile wide. Put new pep Into your thigtis, get the 
calves of your legs bulging big. add weight if you 
meed it. With a body like that you'll he so brlm- 
mlng-ovrr with health Inside that you’ll feel on 
top of the world — ready for any spwt or any scrap 
ihat comes etongl Friends and strangers alike wifi 
notice the look in your eye, ymir wide shoulders, and 
cren the athletic way you will walk. And just wait 
until thla summer on the beach In a bathing suit! 

The 97-lb. Weafcllns who becamo— 

‘‘The World’s Most Perfectly Oevefeped Mao'* 

I'm ready to prove I can do It for you — because I've done 
it for myself! 1 was a sickly, skinny, run-down weakling, 
weighing only 97 pounds. I Anally got fed up With being 
ibullied around and looked down on. THEN — I discovered my 
umazinc secret of Oynamle- Tension! This natural principle 
gnickly developed me from a no-accoont runt to a perfect 
apecimen who holds the international title. “The World's Most 
Perfectly Developed Man." No higher physical honor has ever 
fc. en awarded — and this same method of training I’m now ready 
It give YOU I 

I tove no use for freak "exercising’’ contraptions, or special 
foods or pills. Dynamic-Tension ALONE either makes you a real 
HFl-MAN or It won't cost you a penny. And all It takes is a 
postage stamp to find out how! 

Just Gamble a Stamp — Gel My Book FREE 

Will yoh let me prove, at my risk, that I can make you the 
handsomelv built m.iiT you want to be, 

CAN be f Slmpre mail the coupon. I’ll 
rush you a FREE copy of sjy 
valuable boek, "Everlasting 
Health and Strength.” 

U lel>8 all about Dy- 
namie-Tenslefl. Shows 
actual Photos of me and 

of scores of other fellows I’ve built up BI€M No obligation. Just gamble 
a ^ stamp — use it to mail the coupon — ^get the nil details and get 
the PROOF. Mail coupon NOW! 

Address: CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. tOI. 115 E. 23rd St.. New York City. 



CHARLES 
fP ATLAS 



(mrt. W. M Etst 23rd », 
NwTdrliCny 



/ 

Wv I want tbe proof that your 
- aystena of Di/nawtc - Tcnaiois 
15^ will make a Nhw Man of me-- 
cive me a healthy, husky body ana 
big muscle development.^ Send m* 
your free book, **E^veTla8tlng xieEltA 
and Strength." 



NAME 

(Please print or write plainly) 

ADDKESS 

CITY STATE.. 

1935 C. A. Ltd. 
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WONDERS OF SPACE-DISTANCES 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



U SED as we are to terrestrial distances, 
we are alw’ays in awe when we read how 
this or that ocean flyer broke a new 
record by covering distances to the tune of 
10,000 miles and over. These distances, however, 
become meaningless and microscopically insig- 
nificant when we consider distances out in space. 
We are all familiar with the term “astronomical 
distances,” but frequently even this doesn’t mean 
anything to us. The terms millions and billions 
of miles, the term of light years, all may leave 
little impression upon our minds. 

But suppose we translate these distances into 
something that we can better grasp, so that these 
space-distances assume new importance. Our 
nearest neighbor in space is the moon. It is 
roughly 240,000 miles distant. The fastest air- 
plane on earth so far covered a little over 400 
miles an hour. This is a terrific speed compared 
to about 130 miles of the fastest passenger 
train. But suppose we have a machine that 
can do 500 miles an hour. This is a respectable 
speed. With such a speed, we could negotiate the 
distance between New York and Cherbourg, 
roughly 3,000 miles, within six hours. How long 
would it take such a machine traveling 500 
miles an hour without stopping to get to our 
nearest stellar body, the moon? The answer is 
about 19 days and 16 hours. How long %'ould 



it lake to Mars when it is closest to us, that is, 
about roughly 35 million miles? It would take 
the machine exactly 8 years at the rate of 500 
miles an hour, never slowing, never stopping, 
at tliis speed. 

. A “little” farther out we find Jupiter. It 
would take our 500-mile-an-hour flyer a trifle 
over 83 years to get there, providing Jupiter 
was nearest in its orbit to the earth. But how 
about Pluto, the farthest of our planets? It 
would require about 867 years to cover this 
distance. 

But all of this is comparatively simple child’s 
play, because, after all, our solar system is small 
and compact. Now suppose we wish to go to 
our nearest star. Alpha Centauri? How long 
would it take a machine traveling at the rate 
of 500 miles an hour? The answer is just 61^ 
million years ; and that is our nearest star, A star 
a “little” farther out, Betelgettse, would require 
2,750 million years of travel. Another star, not 
so very far out as astronomical distances go, 
is Rigel. How long would it take to reach this 
star? It is only a matter of 6,500 million years. 

But why go farther? The human mind no 
longer is able to comprehend even such compara- 
tively small astronomical distances. It just serves, 
to show how insignificant we are and how tre- 
mendous is the expansion of the universe. 
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THE HIDDEN COLONY 



By 

OTFRID Von HANSTEIN 

(Trandated by Fletcher Pratt) 

PART ONE 

• Quite suddenly and without the slight- 
est hint of twilight, the night came — 
night in the primeval forest! No, rather 
on its edge, since it drew back in a little 
circle, southwesterly from the small ele- 
vation, crowned by an ancient wall, on 
which I stood. Lena Aporius still lay in 
a sleep so deep that it might have been 
a faint. As a matter of fact, it was more 
a quiet and natural sleep than a faint, for 
her cheeks had a touch of color, and on 
her mouth was a gentle smile. She lay 
there so youthful, almost childish — a 
child, asleep in the ancient forest. 

A wild, fearful shriek rang through 
the silence of the night. I started con- 
vulsively, then forced myself to be calm. 
Naturally, it would be the howling mon- 
keys beginning their nightly concert, and 
that other sound would be the parrots 
screaming in answer. Had I not read about 
both a hundred times in various books? 
The storm was ended, but a slight night 
wind still rustled through the branches. 
It whispered and lisped all around, and 
down below, where the vertical rudder of 
the airplane stuck out, prominent in the 
gloom, it played gently. Above, it whistled 
and rustled in the cracks of the old tower 
on the hilltop. The stars shone clear and 
bright in the sky above, the moon was 
invisible, and big flakes of cloud were 
being hunted to and fro across the heav- 
ens, where the wind still seemed to blow 
with considerable force. It was as though 
shadows were running past — the shadows 
of gigantic men or strange beasts. 

My nerves were taut. I stood up and 



• It has been several years since we 

presented to you, our readers, a story 
by that peer of German science-fiction 
authors, Otfrid von Hanstein, and we 
know that you will be glad to see him 
back in our pages. 

Wonder Stories is distinctive in 
bringing the greatest foreign science-fic- 
tion stories from over the seas and going 
to great expense to have them translated 
for you, but it is only one method of ours 
in keeping the magazine supreme in its 
field. Nearly every other serial is a for- 
eign translation and we feel proud to be 
the first to bring these stories to the 
English-speaking world. 

You will find the present novel filled 
with the suspense that is necessary in 
any good story, and you cannot help lik- 
ing it, once you start reading. It is not 
only an excellent mystery-fantasy tale of 
superior merit, but a story with a human 
touch — a vivid, convincing style pervades 
each page and puts this novel among the 
classics. 



looked around, feeling a sense of terror 
and uncertainty. It had all happened so 
quickly. I had not even lit a fire — and 
now it was too late I Comically, I did not 
trust myself to go down the hill and look 
for wood. No, it was not cowardice — 
only I did not trust myself to go away 
and leave Lena Aporius, even for a few 
seconds. And for that matter, I doubted 
whether it would be a good idea to light 
a fire. The hurricane had certainly car- 
ried us a long way southward. Naturally, 
we could hardly be at the edge of the 
jungle already. Once more I looked at 
the sleeping form of Lena AporiuS' — and 
then I heard a light, singing tone, but 
when I turned around to look, everything 
was still. The howling monkeys had be- 
come quiet but all around were little points 
of light that swam to and fro. They were 
not men as I thought at first, but gigantic 
fireflies. 

And then came a trumpet-like sound — • 
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this time certainly not the voice of an ani- 
mal — but undoubtedly the kind of sound 
that only a man could make with some 
instrument. I clutched the revolver harder 
in nervous fingers. There were men near, 
but in this place and in this dark the 
thought filled me pnly with fright. What 
kind of men would these be? I tried to 
remember all that they had told us yes- 
terday in Merida. Between Merida and 
Valladolid there are nothing but a few 
isolated haciendas, built by the Spaniards 
out of alagaves, and protected by their 
prickly bayonet-like points; but we had 
come far to the south or southwestward, 
and were more likely in the wild district 
of the Chan Santa Cruz Indians, the 
tribes which onlv recently had destroyed 
half of Valladol'id. 

Now I saw larger lights among the dark 
of the forest. Men, undoubtedly, bearing 
torches — three — four — ^ten of them; I 
thought involuntarily of the faces of Tata 
Polin and Toltec and the “Mouth God” 
of the three ghastly faces of the priest- 
kings of the Chan Santa Cruz Indians 
that had been shown to us; the priest- 
kings who call their people together by 
the sound of the trumpet, their heads be- 
decked with masks, and who send them 
on their missions of robbery. 

Now the torches were gathering 
around the ruins of the airplane — silently, 
or at least silently enough so that I could 
hear no voices above them on the hill. 

And then once more the lights vanished 
hack into the forest. I was uncertain — 
should I waken Lena and get her into 
the tower to barricade ourselves there? 
Wasn’t it altogether likely that the Indi- 
ans were looking for us? Wouldn’t they 
expect to find us in the tower? I stepped 
over to Lena, but came to a stand — for 
I would not have time to remove the great 
stone that barred the door of the tower. 
Did I know what kind of tower it was? 
Might there not be a hundred poisonous 
snakes within ? Could I see my way with- 
out a torch of my own, and if I lit a 
torch would it not bring the Indians 
immediately upon our trail? 

I stood still, listening. Something 



snapped, quite near. I held my revolver 
in a convulsive grip and felt it comical 
that I did so. What use would it have 
been if they had really attacked us? 

The snapping came again and louder. 
A great dark shadow appeared — a black 
something stood there for a trembling 
minute, then trotted away comfortably. 
I breathed again — ^there were no Indians 
very close by, or else this tapir would 
not have come down to drink. I saw his 
plump body waggling down the hill, and 
for a moment I laughed at myself. If 
there were Indians about, they most cer- 
tainly would have been more afraid of 
the great bird fallen from the skies 
than I of them! 

Behind me I heard a movement. Lena 
Aporius seemed to awaken. 

“I’m so cold.” 

I sprang to her. She had closed -her 
eyes again, but she was shivering with 
cold. I took a thick robe that I had man- 
aged to drag out of the airplane and 
wrapped it around her. Even then she did 
not open her eyeg. 

“Thank you. Miss Leeves.” 

She smiled, then cuddled down in the 
blanket, still without opening her eyes, 
and turned comfortably over on one side, 
“Good night. Miss Leeves.” 

• Like a kitten she curled up her limbs, 
stretched them once more, laid her left 
hand under her cheek and was asleep 
again at once. Certainly, she had ihiagined 
she was still in Mexico, in Miss Leeves’ 
house. I was glad that she had not come 
altogether to herself, but these few words 
brought other thoughts to my mind. 

Miss Leeves ! Mexico ! Was it then 
really possible that it was only three days 
before that I had been listening to the 
music in front of the Pavilion of the 
Paseo, looking up through the heat at the 
snow-capped crown of Popocatepetl, and 
hearing the sounds of the great cit)- all 
about me? The cortege of elegant autos 
from the monument of the last Indian 
Emperor Guatomotzin. up to the lordly 
cloud-castle of Chapultepec, the summer 
residence of the president, the numerous 
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riders, part of them clothed in the bril- 
liant colors of old Mexico, with their sil- 
ver-bedecked, broad-brimmed sombreros 
— I recalled them with something like as- 
tonishment. 

It was remarkable how the comfort 
that seemed to enfold the sleeping Lena 
reached out and helped me also. I sat 
down beside her and then for the first 
time felt how much in need of rest I was, 
how tired my limbs were. I too was cold, 
for though it was still over 68 degrees, 
the wind that rushed around th^ tower 
made a contrast to the heat of the day 
that caused the chill to be doubly percep- 
tible. 

I had given Lena the warm robe. That 
was all right — I myself dared not sleep, 
no matter how tired I was, but I took 
a good drink of whiskey from my pocket 
flask. All around me everything was still. 
The howling monkeys and parrots had 
gone to sleep, the fireflies had left us. 
Tropical night. But the silence contained 
nothing comforting. On the contrary, 
there was something nervous, exciting 
about it. There below lay the impenetra- 
ble forest, an enchanted forest full of 
secrets and fear. Behind me was the an- 
cient tower, certainly the monument of 
some culture long since disappeared. 
Perhaps it had been a Teocallis of the 
Toltecs themselves, and on its altar 
streams of human blood had flowed. 

Before me lay the wide, stony, broken 
levels, uninhabited, or inhabited only by 
the wild tribes of the Chan Santa Cruz. 
Mysteries, secrets! And three days before 
I had been surrounded by the whispers 
of a great city. I compelled myself to 
think back. How in the world was it that 
I had plunged into such excitements and 
perils ? 

I had come to Mexico to take Lena 
Aporius home and deliver her to her rela- 
tives in Germany. 

Wenzel Aporius, the ingenious inven- 
tor, was dead. No one doubted that fact 
any longer. A tragic sacrifice in the 
tumult of the World War! And just at 
that moment his star was at its brightest, 
too. He had worked tirelessly over his 



new machines, over the greater utiliza- 
tion of water power, over the employ- 
ment of power from the sun and the air- 
currents. 

Almost daily the newspapers had some- 
thing new to tell about “The German 
Edison” — and then suddenly, it all 
stopped. 

In the summer of 1914 he himself, 
with a whole shipload of his newest ma- 
chines, had embarked for America on 
board the Prinz Christian. He was on 
his way through the newly opened Pan- 
ama Canal to San Francisco, whither 
his wife and daughter had preceded him 
by way of New York and the railroad, 
and he expected to meet them there. 

Since that moment no one heard of 
him. The Prinz Christian had never 
reached the coast of Panama. 

How wonderful a thing sleep is! I 
have heard that men in the war, when 
their bodies were sufficiently tired, went 
to sleep in the middle of a bombardment. 
Our position was in reality little better 
than this. In the middle of the gigantic 
forest, surrounded by fearful things, with 
almost the certainty that wild Indians 
were looking for us — I went to sleep! 
But it was no ordinary, restful sleep. 
Once more in my dreams. I lived through 
the fearful events of the flight. I sat in 
the plane and held the stick with convul- 
sive grip. What a senseless piece of rash- 
ness it had been ! When Lieutenant 
Baker became ill in Camoeche, I would 
not have dared do such a thing, but Lena 
Aporius commanded, and I obeyed, with- 
in me already the thought of how pleas- 
ant it would be to be alone with her, fly- 
ing over the forest. The weather had been 
so fine and the wind quiet, and it re- 
mained that way till we reached Merida. 
It would be a mere step for such a craft 
as our biplane. 

Of course, as we started out that morn- 
ing, I no longer had Lieutenant Baker by 
my side to help me, and it had been years 
since I had flown much, and the ma- 
chines were then quite different. But my 
courage rose; and the sky was so blue, 
Lena was excited and happy, and it made 
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her still more beautiful. We flew away, 
the prey of a thousand curious eyes. Did 
I dream it, or was I still awake and run- 
ning it over in my mind ? 

That little, slow city of Merida with 
the gayly colored houses and the strange- 
looking people who held themselves as 
proudly as any hidalgos of Spain! And 
then, suddenly and unexpectedly the 
north wind came upon us. I held the 
stick convulsively for a moment; it 
seemed to fly from my hand, something 
somewhere snapped and broke, and then 
everything around us was quiet. We were 
standing still, hovering — no, we were 
rushing along! My eyes touched the 
earth, and then I understood — or saw, 
rather, and understood nothing. Why 
was it that the earth was no longer visi- 
ble beneath ? Why this wild whirling 
mass of things all tossed together? My 
heart seemed to stand still. We were a 
plaything of the raging storm, carried 
over the country by it. And then, sud- 
denly, there was a fearful shock. I was 
flung over, almost thrown from the avia- 
tor’s seat, hanging by the emergency- 
strap. Then another shock pulled out 
farther. T turned to look toward Lena, 
saw her leaning against the side of the 
.seat with closed eyes, but had no time to 
do more, for the motor stopped sudden- 
ly; the hSrf 6l our bird was dead. I 
felt as though the blood would be tom 
from my veins. I gripped the stick, pulled 
and jerked at it, but the wind nullified 
eflFort. Suddenly', our downward 
progress was checked as .some new wind- 
eddv from underneath carried us upward 
a trifle. We were carried along above the 
tops of the forest — the tops of the trees 1 
It was then that I noticed we had lost 
much altitude. For a moment I thought 
the clutching arms of the branches must 
seize us. There was a brief secondary 
halt, and then — I succeeded in getting 
a grip on the stick; we were no longer 
falling, we were gliding. 

• Benevolent Providence! Right before 
US in the middle of the wood there 
opened a little clearing. I was not particu- 



larly glad. I did not think of anything of 
the kind in fact, stopping only to grip 
the idea that the clearing was like a little 
rustic theater, almost unreal. I held the 
stick in my hand and staring at the earth 
beneath, swung the vertical rudder to 
get a good glide. And then came another 
frightful surprise. The rudder cramped 
and then — a crack, a splintering and 
crashing. I felt myself projected through 
the air and then I opened my eyes. 

I lay on the ground, high up, near the 
tower, and stared around. I had to puH 
myself together before I realized that it 
was only a dream in which I had passed 
once more through the events I had al- 
ready lived, but in my ears was a hum- 
ming, in my senses a feeling that some 
frightening and terrible noise had aroused 
me. 

It was altogether dark around me. 
In the sky above, the clouds must be 
dark, since the light of the stars was hid- 
den. I looked around eagerly and saw 
Lena Aporius. She lay there, as though 
still asleep, her limbs still extended, but 
I felt rather than saw that her eyes were 
wide open. 

“WTiat was that?” Her voice shook 
a trifle. 

"What?" 

“That frightful screaming and howl- 
ing.” 

I sprang to my feet and looked around. 
Everything was as still as death, with a 
kind of uncanny stillness. Not a leaf of 
a single tree rustled in the forest. I felt 
how Lena was trembling all over. She 
had gotten to her feet and was near me. 

"AVhere am I?” 

She reached for my arm, and then sud- 
denly her voice rang out in a scream of 
half-awakened fear. 

“Miss Leeves! Miss Leeves!” 

The tone of her scream pierced me to 
the marrow. I put my arm around her 
shoulders. 

“Please, please, I beg you, gracious 
lady—” 

How comical it was — two people wan- 
dering in the wilderness and one of them 
calling the other "gracious lady” as 
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though in a formal drawing-room ! I 
thought of it only for a moment, but she 
did not answer me. She sunk to her knees 
again. 

“Miss Leeves!” she sobbed. 

Then she was quiet once more. I bent 
over her. She had closed her eyes again 
and was trembling, but I got her up 
again and led her to the edge of the 
tower where I had arranged a crude 
camp with our laprobes. Then she be- 
came quite quiet again. Was she asleep? 
— or had she fainted again, or had fear 
robbed her of the power of speech? 

I sat down beside her once more. I 
wondered whether this night would never 
come to an end. The silence around had 
become doubly frightening — this silence 
of death which bad been broken by such 
an uncanny procession of sounds. I could 
not have dreamed it, since Lena Aporius 
also had heard it. What kind of a sound 
was it? A puma? A Jaguar, that might 
even now be creeping upon us ? — or some 
frightful signal sound of the Indians? 

And Lena herself had screamed out so 
loud — perhaps she had Iretrayed our pres- 
ence to attentive ears. I felt as though 
the tips of all my nerves were tingling. 
I tried to search out the dark that seemed 
to lie on my eyelids with a heavy and 
palpable weight of its own. 

I thought that I saw forms moving 
down there and heard the padding of 
light footsteps. Behind us where the 
tower stood I seemed to hear voices 
whispering softly. If I could only have 
screamed out myself or at least fired the 
revolver, it would have been an enormous 
relief. It was extremely difficult to sit 
doing nothing. This endless, nerve-tear- 
ing waiting was the most terrible of all. 

Then the whispering sounds became 
louder, and a sigh of anxiety escaped 
me. It was the wind, rising again and 
.stirring through the forest-leaves. And as 
I watched, I saw the sky also alter, ever 
so slightly. A pale, uncertain gleam stood 
in the top of the heavens — then in a 
second it turned to a sharp yellow in 
the east, took on a reddish tone and in 
the same moment, the singing birds of 



the forest awoke. Their voices were 
strangely comforting to me. Nature was 
giving her brief and only warning that 
the tropical dawn was upon us. I say us, 
because Lena Aporius was awake, at least 
in body, for she sat with open eyes, her 
back pressed against the wall of the 
tower, looking toward the east, where 
the sun had now, not slowly, but like a 
fast-rising balloon, leaped above the hori- 
zon. In a moment, a short second, the 
red and gold light had streamed across 
the heavens and it was all before us — 
the might of the jungle day, streaming 
across the trees and grasses. 

I looked at Lena. The fear had van- 
ished from her face, but now there lay 
there a happy, ethereal expression, al- 
most unreal, and I felt a shrinking feel- 
ing within me. I remembered certain re- 
marks that Dr. Leeves had made — was 
Lena altogether sane ? 

Was I wandering the wilds with a 
madwoman for company? I turned to 
her and spoke as quietly as possible. 

“Good morning, Miss Aporius. That 
was a bad knock we got yesterday with 
the airplane. I hope that you have come 
through it all right and have nothing to 
fear.” 

• She looked at me as though trying to 

remember something, then turned and 
glanced at the valley again, where what 
was left of the airplane lay, half -lit by 
the rising sun. 

“Poor doctor! I make so much trouble 
for you.” 

I could have shouted for joy. She rec- 
ognized me; she had full consciousness 
of what was going on! 

“We must bear the troubles together, 
gracious lady, and the first trouble on 
our hands is that of looking for break- 
fast. I wish we had a cup of coffee, and 
I wonder where we could find something 
to go with it if we had it.” 

Again it seemed as though a shadow 
had passed across her eyes. She stood 
up and looked at the tower. 

“I think we are not far from our goal.” 
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“From what goal? Pardon me if I do 
not say ‘gracious lady’ every time.” 

“Why don’t you simply call me Lena?” 

“If I may—?” 

“Certainly, my good friend.” 

She reached out her hand to me with 
a simple movement. I would willingly 
have kissed it, but I restrained myself. 
And for that matter I did not quite dare 
ask what she meant when she said we 
were near our goal. 

“If you are not afraid to be alone for 
a moment or two, Lena, I’ll go down 
there to the wreck of our poor airplane 
and see whether at least a little of the 
provision-chest hasn’t survived the 
crash.” 

“Good heavens!” 

She pressed my hand. Involuntarily, I 
was momentarily frightened, the pressure 
was so convulsive. And I could not imag- 
ine why the mere thought of leaving 
her, to go down the few steps necessary, 
should cause her so much emotion. But 
I followed the direction of her pointing 
finger and then I understood. Down there 
were men, Indians in their weird regalia. 
And ah, how little like the romantic last 
of the Mohicans of the books these In- 
dians were. They had come softly and 
cautiously out of the forest. Apparently 
they were the same ones who had gath- 
ered around the machine in the night. 
Lena and I held ourselves close against 
the wall of the tower, hardly daring to 
breathe. The men down there did not 
seem to be looking for us. Their atten- 
tion was all concentrated on the giant 
bird which lay before them. And now 
once more we heard the high, shrieking 
tone of the trumpet that called them to- 
gether. 

I remembered that a small pair of 
glasses hung from the strap of my flying 
suit and placed them to my eyes to get 
a better view. There were some fifty of 
them down there, and I made out that 
one bore a mask of some kind. 

Santa Cruz Indians! The Toltec! The 
Tatapolin! They were standing around 
the airplane, a little distance from it. Ap- 
parently it worried them ; then I saw that 



seme of them were close up to it busily 
engaged at something. I could only see 
with difficulty since vve had to lay hidden 
where we were, but a moment later I 
made out a tiny flash of flame. 

Lena Aporius was holding my hand 
fast. It was remarkable how calm her 
voice sounded when she spoke. There 
are many women like that — frightened 
of some little thing, but who face genu- 
ine perils quite cold-bloodedly. 

“They’re setting fire to our plane.” 

She said it as quietly as though it were 
something she was witnessing in a play. 
Now the men down below began to spring 
around the fire, and we heard the distant 
sound of singing. 

The fire took hold on the tom wing- 
fabric. It sprang eagerly up, licking with 
hungry tongues at the spars and braces. 
A moment, and the whole machine was 
one sea of flame. It was a wild picture — 
the flaming airplane and around it the 
dancing Indians, now howling with glee. 
In the shadow of the glade, we could 
make out clearly the huge beast-masks 
they bore. And then suddenly, there was 
another sound, a humming and buzzing. 
Perhaps yesterday the storm had some- 
how broken loose some fragment of wood 
and carried it into some essential part of 
the motor. The quick coming of the twi- 
light had given me no time to seek out 
the cause of its failure. And now the 
fire had somehow removed the impedi- 
ment and the motor began to run once 
more. 

We saw how the Indians sprang back. 
The roar of the motor must have seemed 
like a voice to them. For a moment the 
burning airplane seemed to rise ever so 
little, its rudder wagging in the air, and 
then came a frightful crash. The tank ex- 
ploded — a gigantic fountain of fire shot 
up toward the heavens ; ^ stream of flam- 
ing faggots was flung high over the trees, 
then a thick cloud of smoke that con- 
cealed everything below there — ^and all 
was still. 

The Indians had vanished into the 
woods in panic fear. 
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The airplane had given itself, at least, 
a splendid burial. 

Everything was still. We peered 
around, cautiously. 

“They’re gone.” 

Lena nodded. 

“They’ll never come back, either.” 

We waited a long while, but everything 
was still as death, and down below there 
was nothing but a few lazy streams of 
smoke over the ruins of the airplane. 

“I agree with you that they won’t come 
back.” 

• Poor, stupid people 1 How could they 
possibly grasp the idea that the gigan- 
tic bird that had fallen among them with 
such a bellow of sound out of yesterday’s 
storm, and which now flew into the heav- 
ens with such a tremendous explosion, 
was nothing but a vehicle for two other 
humans ? 

We waited for an hour, then I stood 
up. 

“I’m going down there.” 

“All right ; I’m coming with you.” 

I didn’t feel like denying her. It would 
be. better if we stayed together. In any 
case, I had the revolver, which was a 
comfort as well as a protection. 

“Do you feel all right again?” 
“Perfectly all right.” 

We went down the hill, still cautious 
and looking about us at every step. In 
reality, we had only been a .couple of 
hundred yards from tire Chan Santa 
Cruz. The ruins of the airplane were 
still glowing with heat, but nothing re- 
mained except the metallic fragments of 
the motor.^ 

“It seems altogether worthless to look 
for anything useful in that mess. It’s a 
shame that before the night came down 
on us yesterday we didn’t get something 
out. We might at least have saved a map, 
but that and the compass have both gone 
now.” 

I was ashamed of myself. If I had not 
been so anxious not to leave Lena alone 
in the dark, I might have saved these 
things and our food-compartment as well. 
Lena laughed. 



“Look, there’s our provision case after 
all.” 

It lay right at her feet, evidently 
pitched from the plane when it crashed. 

“And here’s a firebnyid that will help 
us make a fire. Let’s get back to the 
tower.” 

We climbed the hill again. The sun 
had risen right overhead. During the 
appearance of the Indians and the de- 
struction of the airplane, the forenoon 
had passed. 

“I think it would be a good idea to 
stay here, at least for the rest of the day 
and the night. I consider it certain that 
the Indians will not come back any 
more. They are so superstitious that they 
will surely avoid this locality for fear of 
their gods.” 

I pulled away the big stone that stood 
before the door of the tower and stepped 
in. It was a four-sided tower, closed off 
somewhere above, also with flat stones. 
Certainly some old Toltec watch-tower, 
but at the moment I felt no desire for 
archseological research. How well those 
people had understood the principles of 
construction ! The roof was still all right ; 
there was no speck of moisture on the 
walls, and yet it was not altogether dark 
within, and the cool air that pulsed 
through the place was not dank. A light, 
which by a modern architect would be 
described as “indirect lighting” illumi- 
nated the inner space. The tower was 
empty. Its floor was covered with a fine 
powder of dust, what must have been 
the accumulation of centuries. Had any 
animal, even a snake, been in there, it 
must have left some traces in this white 
dust that had filtered in through the 
openings in the course of the ages the 
building had been there. 

I lit a fire in the middle of the floor 
and Lena brought in some dry wood. 
The smoke immediately made its way 
upward, and when I looked at it from 
the outside, I perceived that it was emerg- 
ing from a chimney-like opening. I did 
not believe for a moment that the In- 
dians would be attracted by the sight of 
the smoke. They most certainly looked 
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upon the ancient tower as sqpie dwelling- 
place of the gods and under no condi- 
tions would it occur to them to connect 
the smoke with the presence of human 
beings, or with jthe gigantic bird which 
they had slain. Perhaps they would imag- 
ine it some more of the activity of the 
god which had ridden to them on the 
wings of the storm. 

The Indians of the Chan Santa Cruz 
are supposed to be Cliristians, but they 
are Christians who have really lost none 
of their heathenism. They imagine the 
pictures that the Catholic missionaries 
show them to be nothing more than pic- 
tures of strange foreign gods. What 
could they understand of the spirit of 
Christianity? But they are clever. The 
whites are stronger than they, and the 
whites believe in the pictures of gods 
which hang in their houses. Therefore 
the Indians pray also to the same gods 
and call themselves Christians — but in 
reality they still serve the old gods along 
with the new gods the Christians have 
brought with them. 

I had gone down to the stream that 
flowed past the foot of the hill and filled 
the little kettle that was in our provi- 
sion-case. As I did so, I took a look 
around. By means of the shadows thrown 
by the noonday sun, I managed to judge 
my direction a little. We mu.st have long 
since missed Valladolid by some distance. 
There — in that direction, beyond the 
Chan Santa Cruz, must be our destina- 
tion. The little brook doubtless belonged 
to the system of the Maratin River, 
where the Indian city of Chan Santa 
Cruz itself lies. Therefore we must not 
go in that direction. If we made our way 
southwesterly, it might be possible to 
reach the railroad line that leads to Meri- 
da and Peto but — we did not know exact- 
ly where we were, and in going in this 
direction we might fall directly among 
the Indians. Easterly must be Valladolid, 
and from that town to Merida I knew 
there was a good road. 

Admittedly, that was all theory; be- 
fore us, far to the north and east, lay 
the v/ild steppes, wliile to the south and 



west everything was forest. I went back 
up the hill, thoughtfully, rather fearing 
to discuss the matter with Lena Aporius. 
She would know then, if she did not 
realize already, what stood before us — ■ 
a march of days, perhaps of weeks and 
months through utterly wild country. 

• I looked around. There above, the fire 

was burning and the smoke rose tO' 
ward the sky. Suddenly, something like 
a feeling of comfort swept over me at the 
sight of that friendly smoke. And also — 
a feeling of happiness! 

I was alone with Lena — me, altogether 
alone with her, suddenly cut off from all 
the world, alone with her. And — I loved 
her! 

Was I not living in some kind of 
dream? Had I not dreamt all this? Was 
it not some fantastic daydream? I won- 
dered whether I was not becoming a 
fatalist, me, a man who had always be- 
lieved he held his destiny in his own 
hands. 

The first beckoning of this new fate 
was the professor’s letter. He had sent 
me to the girl, whom I already loved 
without knowing her identity, since that 
hour when we had first met in the 
streets of Panama. 

How I could ever hope to meet her 
again, I knew not, nor who or where 
she was. 

The second beckoning of fate had been 
the chance that had placed her alone 
with me in the airplane, and now we were 
altogether alone, alone and in good health, 
despite the smashed airplane and the In- 
dians that had surrounded us. 

Fate ! A good, lucky fate — I will never 
cease to believe in luck again. 

Then once more I felt a pang of anxi- 
ety. It was all so still there on the 
height. Was she sick again? Perhaps she 
was alone, and in fear and trembling, 
while I, a dreaming boy, stood on the 
hillside and looked around. 

I ran up the hill. It was a curious 
and interesting picture I saw. The fire 
burned clearly, like a sacrifice-flame on 
an altar, and now for the first time I 
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noticed that the rear wall of the tower 
was painted with a huge sun with stream- 
ing rays, the bright colors preserved 
there through the ages of solitude — the 
sun of the Toltecs! Between this flaming 
sun and the fire sat Lena, and on her 
face lay a laughing, peaceful expression 
that frightened me a little. Her face had 
once more that other-worldly, faraway 
expression that had so alarmed me be- 
fore. I felt that I would almost rather 
have seen her frightened. 

She had spread out our provisions on 
the big square block of stone that stood 
in the center of the tower-room. I did 
not wish to think on the fact that it was 
in reality a stone over which the blood 
of sacrifices had coursed in earlier ages. 
I merely hung the little kettle on the wire 
that had been arranged over the fire. 

“We will rest here for this night.” 

“Yes.” 

“And in the morning, we will start 
out again. I imagine the best way would 
be toward the east.” 

“Yes.” 

A happy smile went over her face and 
her voice sounded glad, sounded as 
though she herself had come to the same 
decision and was happy to find that I 
agreed. 

“It will take us some days to reach 
Valladolid: I don’t know how many, 
since I can’t tell where we are. Once we 
get there, we can reach Merida again.” 

She shook her head. On her pale face 
lay a glow of infinite happiness — a. kind 
of ethereal light. She took me by the 
hand and pulled me over toward her. 

“My dear friend, we are going to find 
my father.” 

I was frightened again, and over me 
came the horrible uncertainty as to 
whether she really understood what I 
said. 

“I beg you, believe me, we are going 
to find him.” 

“Lena—” 

“I know it.” 

Her voice was filled with an accent of 
certainty. 

“I know this old tower.” 



“You know it?” 

“I have seen it so many times already, 
and both of us in it. And tomorrow 
morning we will go both together toward 
the sun — after the storm is over — toward 
the sun and find my father — ” 

“Lena!” 

She looked at me with damp eyes, 
big and wide-opened. I felt that thougli 
she was near me, her spirit was else- 
where. The water began to simmer in 
the kettle; the sun was sinking — and 
suddenly I felt unutterably weary and 
sad, and I was filled with sorrow for 
her. 

CHAPTER II 
Disaster 

• In the year 1914 the whole world 
hummed over the ingenious inventor 
Wenzel Aporius who was on the way to 
California with a cargo of machines of 
his own invention. His ship never even 
reached the coast of Panama. It must 
certainly have run on a mine or some 
unknown reef and Wenzel Aporius must 
have sunk into the depths along with 
his machines. Germany was saddened — 
what could not such a man have done to 
help her during the hard days of the war? 
And Germany’s enemies were equally 
overjoyed. Mrs. Aporius and her daugh- 
ter Lena waited in San Francisco; they 
were the only persons who never be- 
lieved in his death. And then they came 
down to Panama. Every day they ex- 
pected the father of the family to ar- 
rive there. The more all the rest of the 
world believed in his death, the more 
certain they became that he would re- 
turn. Then it happened that Mrs. Aporius 
sickened of the yellow fever in the dank 
Panama climate and in a few days she 
was dead. The Leeves family took the 
daughter, herself ill, back with them to 
the city of Mexico. I myself had met 
Lena Aporius just once. It was in Pana- 
ma in the spring of 1915. I had been 
working for a year as an engineer on 
the Culebra Cut; the climate had been 
a severe strain upon my health and I 
was on my way northward for a rest. I 
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was on the way toward Frisco when I 
saw Lena. It was only for a moment, 
only a sort of fleeting glimpse that I had 
of the daughter of the great Aporius who 
had been one of the first sacrifices of 
the World War. 

And since that moment, the memory 
of that slender figure, the pale small face, 
and the great, wide eyes, had followed 
me throughout the world. 

It had been four weeks before, when I 
finally came back to Germany again, that 
I got a letter from Professor Scholer- 
mann, my old teacher, then in Berlin, 
which read as follows: 

‘‘Dear friend : 

“I understand that we are to welcome you 
back to Germany again, and I am heartily glad 
to hear it. But I understand also that you are 
about to leave at once, and under the circum- 
stances, you can do a great favor for a family 
with which I am closely connected. The mat- 
ter concerns the family of Aporius, the inventor, 
now almost forgotten, but promi!-.ent just before 
the war. His only daughter, Lena, is living with 
the family of one Dr. Leeves in Mexico, and 
is, I understand, about ready to give over the 
fruitless job of waiting for her father and come 
back to Germany. The distance from San Fran- 
cisco to Mexico and thence home is, I hope, not 
too great a one, and not without interest; and 
if you will do us the very great favor of ac- 
companying Lena Aporius home, it will be 
enormously appreciated.” 

Lena Aporius! 

Immediately I saw her before my eyes 
again, and that same night I made ar- 
rangements to travel by way of El Paso 
and from thence down to Mexico. I met 
Dr. Leeves for the first time in the Ger- 
man Club in Mexico City. 

“A lot of trouble about that girl,” he 
said. “True, at the beginning all of us 
agreed with her that there was still a 
chance for her father, but — would you 
believe it? — she still doesn’t believe he 
is dead, and expects news from him any 
day. I would be very glad ineed if you 
could arrange to travel with her. She is 
all right except for that one fixed idea — ” 

That evening I visited the Leeves fam- 
ily. There for the first time I was for- 
mally introduced to Lena, and we dis- 
cussed the plans for the journey. She 



looked very much as I had seen her that 
time in Panama — perhaps a little older, 
and her mouth had a little painful quirk 
in it. When I was presented to her, she 
lifted her eyes and looked at me calmly, 
but a quick expression of surprise passed 
over her face, as though she recognized 
me. 

“You!” 

The glad, friendly tone of the greeting 
stirred me. There’s no use pretending; 
I certainly would not have rushed down 
to Mexico so soon after receiving the pro- 
fessor’s letter if I had not already seen 
her and fallen in love with her before. 

And now what did this mean? 

She looked at me long and thought- 
fully. 

“Do we know each other already, Doc- 
tor?” 

I answered gladly. 

“The gracious lady is too good to re- 
member it. I met you some years ago on 
a street in Panama.” 

She looked at me steadily, as though 
seeking something in my expression. 

“No. I don’t remember the incident, 
but—” 

Suddenly she blushed and became con- 
fused. 

“No, no, Doctor, we have not met be- 
fore; it was a mistake on my part.” 

“Really? That is really too bad; you 
had already roused my expectations — ” 

Perhaps my voice must have shown a 
little too much of the warmth I felt; she 
gazed at me with astonishment. 

“It was a mistake. I certainly don’t re- 
member l)eing in Panama as you men- 
tion.” 

There was something in her voice that 
signified the conversation should be 
brought to an end. 

“I am really very sorry, gracious lady, 
for this time I do not come to you alto- 
gether as a stranger; at least not as a 
complete stranger.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“May I beg you to look over this letter 
from my old teacher. Professor Scholer- 
mann ?” 

She took the letter graciously enough. 
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and then once more she blushed. And 
now it was I who did not understand — 
why the letter should stir her so, for her 
breath was coming quick and short. 

“You, Doctor ! Do you mean that 
we — ” 

For the first moment I was about to 
withdraw, but then I saw that it was not 
that she despised the idea of traveling 
in my company, only boundless astonish- 
ment that showed on her lips as she 
said — 

“With you!” 

“If the gracious lady will do me the 
honor to accept my company for the jour- 
ney.” 

“But— with — with you!” 

“Gracious lady — ” 

“No, please, don’t think I’m annoyed. 
I really don’t mean to mortify you. This 
is the first time we have met, at least in- 
tentionally, but — ” 

• In the middle of the sentence she broke 
off and once more seemed to think 
into a region of thoughts where I could 
not follow her. Dr. Leeves beckoned to 
me to come over to the other side of 
the room. 

“I forgot to tell you that Miss Aporius, 
every once in a while, suffers from singu- 
lar ideas. It isn’t as though she were 
really sick, you understand, that is, what 
one calls sick, but — let’s put it this way; 
she is a little fantastic and spends part of 
her time in a dream-world. Perhaps it is 
that you have some resemblance to some- 
one in that special world of hers.” 
Before I had a chance to answer, Lena 
Aporius came over to me. 

“Doctor, may I speak to you a mo- 
ment ?” 

“By all means, gracious lady.” 

She took me off a little to one side. 
“Do you believe my father is dead?” 
“Gracious lady, I never had the honor 
to know your father personally, though 
I admired his genius very much. The 
whole world is determined that he is 
dead.” 

“I know he is still alive.” 

“I hope that you are right” 



"Truly?” 

“For his own and your sake.” 

I had spoken more warmly than I 
meant, once more, for in this moment 
the idea struck me that Lena Aporius 
was a trifle unbalanced, and however 
unbalanced she might be, I still loved her. 
She looked at me, a sharp glance, then 
sat down slowly, and began to sigh, whfle 
I saw two big tears come from her eyes 
and course down her cheeks. 

“Gracious lady. Miss Lena — ^please — ” 
She looked up at me like a child seek- 
ing help. 

“Help me to find him!” 

“If I can.” 

“Gentlemen, may I ask you to come 
in to dinner?”, 

Mrs. Leeves stood m the doorway, in- 
terrupting the tension of the interview 
with this commonplace request. Lena 
seemed to wake up, smiled slightly, and 
passed her hand over her eyes. 

“May I have the honor?” 

Lena had risen, and laid her arm in 
mine in answer to the request. 

“And how do you like Mexico?” 

She was making an effort to speak 
quietly and in an ordinary manner for 
die benefit of the others, although we 
both felt that the Leeves family must 
have noticed the little passage between 
us and that the lady of the house had 
broken it up on purpose. I fell into Lena’s 
mood and spoke of harmless and ordinary 
subjects, all the while feeling that be- 
tween Lena and me a sort of connection 
of understanding had been established; 
as though she were trjnng to draw my 
attention to something without spoken 
words. There were several other guests 
at the table — a few Germans who had 
been asked in by Dr. Leeves to meet me, 
a couple of Spaniards, and an American 
aviator who had once been stationed 
near the Culebra Cut and whom I had 
met there. Since I enjoyed flying, we 
had gone up together several times to 
look over the canal from a birdseye 
view. 

“You’re going back to Europe again?” 
“As soon as possible.” 
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“What route are you going to take?” 
“By railroad to New York and then — ” 
“V^y don’t you come with me?” 
“How do you mean.” 

“I’ve got to fly to Cuba. That is, I’m 
under orders to take my plane to Havana 
in the next four days. I will get a long 
leave after that and expect to go to Eu- 
rope myself. Why don’t you let me fly 
you over? It will be an interesting trip. 
The machine is down at Vera Cruz r^ht 
iK>w. I only came up to Mexico on a visit 
by rail, to break the journey a little. I’ll 
spend one day between Vera Cruz and 
Campeche, make Merida the next, then 
Valladolid, and on the fourth fly over- 
sea to Havana. The jumps are all short 
and not fatiguing. From Vera Cruz to 
Campeche is the longest, only about three 
hundred miles, and the others even 
shorter. But it’s an interesting trip, right 
over the middle of Yucatan.” 

“I’d go willingly, but it would — ” 
Lena Aporhts interrupted me. She was 
aH excited once more. 

“How many people will your airplane 
take. Lieutenant ?”^ 

“Two passengers beside myself.” 
“Thank you.” 

• She broke off the conversation on that 
note and all through the rest of the 
dinner said little. I looked at her. She 
seemed to be thoughtful once more. After 
the dinner was over she beckoned me 
aside again. 

“You want me to go to Europe with 
yon, don’t you?” 

“I would be delighted.” 

"Then ask Lieutenant Baker to take us 
with him in his airplane.” 

“But—” 

“We can easily find a steamer in Ha- 
vana.” 

“Easily, but — ” 

She was impatient. 

“Don’t you want to?” 

“Gracious lady, I — ” 

She sighed, then spoke, quite quietly: 
“I understand that my request seems 
a bit queer to you. You know I can never 
fully believe that my father is dead. I 



know that people think I’m overstrained 
on that idea and that I believe ha dreams. 
This much is true, that I have often 
dreamed of my father, and there is some- 
thing else; in these dreams I often saw 
a man I had never met in my life, and 
who resembled you strangely. And then 
I see my father wandering in a wild, 
lonely locality. I am no chOd. Neither 
am I insane, but once in a while I have 
a feeling of fright. Where can he be, 
and what can it all mean ? I have so often 
thought of the uninhabited wildernesses 
of Yucatan. I have even written to offi- 
cials in Merida and Campeche. Not a 
result. And yet — 

“And yet, it seems to me that I would 
be leaving my father in trouble if I went 
back to Europe alone. 

“There comes the Lieutenant. It’s 
doubtless very silly, but I feel that if 
I myself could fly over those Yucatan 
wastes in his plane, it would give me 
some degree of inner quiet, for all time 
in the future. 

“I know it would be a lot of trouble, 
but I saw when I looked at you that 
you yourself would willingly go- by air. 
I beg you — ” 

“It’s a bit dangerous.” 

“I won’t worry.” 

“But—” 

“Please !” 

She looked at me with a pleading ex- 
pression in her eyes. 

“Will you refuse me the first request 
I ever made of you, and I thought you — ” 
How curious that was. I had the feel- 
ing, almost amounting to certainty, that 
she was going to finish with “I thought 
you loved me.” It was a ridiculous 
thought, especially on the evening when 
we had met for the first time, and after 
we had hardly exchanged twenty words. 
But she had reddened — she looked posi- 
tively beautiful when the blood mounted 
like that into her pale cheeks; it made 
her look even younger and more delight- 
ful. I looked at her, but she avoided 
my glance. 

“I’ll talk to Lieutenant Baker.” 

She ‘nodded warmly to me and took 
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the arm of Miss Leaves, whose room 
she shared in the house. 

I went over to the Lieutenant, who 
was talking to Dr. Leeves. 

“But of course. I don’t understand 
why the trip to Harana should be any 
more dangerous than any other piece of 
flying. My plane is one of the best, and 
I have made flights during the war that 
were ten thousand times more dangerous. 
Moreover, the Yucatan district, which 
we will be crossing, is mostly all level 
and simply desert. A forced landing 
there would be much less perilous than 
those I have made in the Alps during 
the war.” 

"What about the Indians?” 

Baker laughed. 

“They are mostly poor, stupid, good- 
natured people, and the only wild ones, 
the Chan Santa Cruz, would be more 
afraid of an airplane than we of them. 
What do you think of the idea. Dr. 
Leeves ?” 

The American shrugged his shoulders. 

“For my part, I don’t see why it 
should be any more dangerous to fly over 
the country a couple of hours out of 
every day with Lieutenant Baker at the 
controls, through this calm climate, than 
it should be to get into a ship and 
cross the ocean.” 

“In any case, as long as Miss Aporius 
is in the condition she is now, I think it 
would be a good idea to get her to Eu- 
rope and her relatives as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

Dr. Leeves seemed about to say some- 
thing more, then changed his mind. 

“Then, Lieutenant, we can count on 
you to take us with you?” 

“I’m leaving tomorrow morning about 
six. Want to get the jump on the clock. 
I stayed too long in Vera Cruz anyway, 
and it’s high time I was getting out of 
this rotten Mexican climate of yours.” 

I went back to Lena Aporius. 

“Can you be ready to start by tomor- 
row morning at six o’clock, gracious 
lady?” 

“In the airplane?” 



“I have spoken to Lieutenant Baker.” 
“Oh, thank you.” 

She reached out both hands to me, 
and seemed to be simply overwhelmed 
by her own good fortune in having this 
simple wish gratified. But then she left 
me, running away like a little girl, and 
only stopping to cry over her shoulder, 
“Well then. I’ll see you in the morning. 
Don’t worr>'; I’ll be at the train right on 
the dot of six.” 

• I saw her smile, and was astonished 
that such a change should come over 
her in so short a time. I wondered 
whether, after all, it was not a matter 
for a more simple explanation than I 
thought. She was half-American — ^per- 
haps it was only the excitement of such 
a flight that had carried her away. 

Miss Leeves came over to me. She 
seemed to have changed ; ordinarily a gay, 
carefree American girl, she was very 
much in earnest. 

“Excuse me. Doctor. You are going to 
leave with Lena Aporius the first thing 
in the morning?” 

“I hope so.” 

“Yobody knows Lena as well as I do. 
Do you understand — nobody!” 

Her eyes had something painful in 
them, and she stamped on the floor as 
she spoke. 

“I believe it.” 

“Ko! You don’t believe it. Moreover, 
it isn’t possible that you know an}thing 
about me, nor about how close to Lena 
I am. Everj'body in the world thinks 
she’s off her head. I tell you, she isn’t, 
not one bit. But she believes absolutely 
that her father is still alive and — ^she be- 
lieves in dreams. But she is perfectly 
sound and with a good mind. She’s clever. 
Doctor; I assure you that I wish I were 
worth a tenth as much as she is.” 

“My dear Miss Leeves, I am perfectly 
sincere, I assure you, when I say that I 
hold Miss Aporius in the highest honor, 
and when I add that I will spare no 
effort to be worthy of the permission to 
accompany her home to Germany.” 
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Miss Leeves examined me curiousiy 
for a moment. 

“That sounds a little bit like a made- 
up polite phrase. Give me your word of 
honor that you will never doubt her 
sanity.” 

She looked at me almost anxiously, that 
little, worried girl, afraid of something 
about which she was not quite certain. 

“If that moment should come (and I 
do not for a second believe that it will) 
when I should doubt her sanity, it will 
be a pleasure for me to recall the promise 
I now give you.” 

“Word of honor?” 

I pressed her small hand hard, then 
let her go to follow her friend to the 
upper floor. 

Dr. Leeves had something else to say 
to me. 

“I am very happy, Doctor, that she is 
so willing to go with j’-ou. Between yon 
and me, it was high time.” 

Lost in my own thoughts, I accom- 
panied Lieutenant Baker over to the Ho- 
tel Saenz, where we both had taken rooms 
without knowing the other was there. I 
was glad that the Lieutenant went to his 
room at once, for I wished to be alone 
to think out the events of the day. My 
own nerves were a little upset — the meet- 
ing with Lena Aporius, her great eyes 
that often held such a distant expression, 
the doubts of the medical man about her 
sanity, his worry over her and the curi- 
ous earnestness of young Miss Leeves. 

Certainly it was an interesting journey 
that lay before me. Would it bring me 
fortune or misfortune? I felt that the 
result lay in the hands of Lena Aporius. 

In the morning she was on time at the 
railroad station, accompanied by the 
whole Leeves family. She was only a 
young girl after all, I thought as I looked 
at her, young and gay, with bright cheeks 
and laughing lips. 

The trip began wonderfully well. All 
through the morning cool of the moun- 
tains we went down the long gradient to- 
ward the coast through clear, bright air, 
where one could see for miles. Toward 



noon we reached the high point of the 
mountains at Humanitla, and then turned 
down again toward Orizaba. Lena Apor- 
ius was excited, conversational, eager, but 
both of us avoided, as by common agree- 
ment, the subject of the forthcoming 
journey as well as that of her father. We 
were not alone in the compartment; a 
Mexican family on their way to Orizaba 
shared it with us, and it annoyed me to 
see how Lena chatted with the Mexicans 
in Spanish, almost as though she wished 
to avoid the use of the language that 
brought us so much nearer together. 

Lieutenant Baker, for the most part, 
sat silently, staring at his newspaper. I 
felt a little uneasy about tire change in 
him. Was this the young companion I 
had known in Panama who so gaily 
walked around the mountains with me? 
His lips were pressed togetlrer and he 
shivered slightly every now and then; it 
worried me. It was well after noon when 
we saw the peak of Orizaba sink away 
behind us, and the heavy mountain-loco- 
motives were uncoupled at Paso del Ma- 
cho for us to sink down into the flat 
plainlands of Vera Cruz, glowing with 
the perpetual fever of the sun. Toward 
eight we slid into the city itself. It seemed 
to be still baking in the heat. Lieutenant 
Baker, who had hardly said a word for 
hours, raised himself up. 

“Let’s go to the Hotel Mexico, if it’s 
all right with you. It’s not much better 
than the rest, but at least it looks out 
over the water.” 

We passed through miserable streets 
in a miserable horse-drawn carriage. 
Along the edges of the roofs were 
perched the vultures, the sanitary-police 
of this wretched town. The air was heavy, 
muggy, uncomfortable, as though loaded 
with a thousand fever miasmas, and it 
seemed to weigh one down to the very 
ground. 

We came to a tiny hotel, dirty and iU 
cared-for. The stairs and corridor doors 
were iron gratings the better to let a 
little air pass through. 

The whole town is like a dead city, 
since when there is not an incoming or 
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outgoing ship, nobody stays in Vera 
Cruz unless he has to. 

They looked at us, astonished, until 
they recognized Lieutenant Baker as the 
man who had the airplane at the landing 
field. 

• All of us had become silent. After 
the Paradise of Mexico City, Vera 
Cruz was like a descent into the infernal 
regions. Without appetite, we sat before 
the metal table, only Lena and I, for that 
matter, since Lieutenant Baker had gone 
out to the field to look over his machine. 

But even we two found little to say. 
Lena was quite exhausted by the twelve- 
hour train journey, and I was wondering 
whether we ought not to have taken the 
other route after all. 

It was eleven o’clock, and Lena had 
already been in her own room for an hour 
when somebody knocked on the door and 
I opened to see Baker. 

“For Heaven’s sake. Lieutenant, what’s 
the matter?’’ 

“I don’t feel good.’’ 

“What’s the trouble?’’ 

"El Vomito — ^the yellow fever!’’ 
“You’re crazy.” 

“I feel it.’’ 

“But, for heaven’s sake — ’’ 

He ground his teeth together, and in 
spite of the heat, had to suppress a con- 
vulsive shivering. Then he laughed. 

"It may be that I’m over-nervous. If 
you’ve had it once, you never catch it 
again. I haven’t had it yet but — I’d like 
to leave right away. Do you want to go ?’’ 
“Now? In the night?’’ 

“I’d rather dump in tlie ocean than 
spend a night in this nest of all the 
fevers.’’ 

“But—’’ 

“It’s all right. It’s a very clear night 
and impossible to miss the way, simply 
straight flight toward the east. Do you 
imagine Miss Aporius is asleep? We can 
breathe again once we get into the air, 
and I feel that I’ll use all my energy up 
for nothing if we can’t start soon.’’ 

His demeanor frightened me. He was 
one of tho.se men of iron will who will 



permit nothing to turn them aside. And 
yet I was anxious. What if he were really 
sick? What would we do — wait here for 
days till a ship came?’’ 

“I’ll ask Miss Aporius.’’ 

I tapped lightly at her door. The crack 
at the side of it showed me that she still 
had her light on. 

“Who is it?’’ 

“Me.” 

“Come in, please.” 

How calmly, how quietly and trusting- 
ly she asked me in, during the middle of 
the night. She was all dressed, and her 
eyes expressed a kind of nervous excite- 
ment. 

“You weren’t asleep?” 

“How could anyone sleep here? I’m 
counting the minutes till day comes and 
we can get away from here.” 
“Lieutenant Baker wants to leave at 
once.” 

“God be praised.” 

I looked at her. Was she also a victim 
of a fever? This excitement was not to 
be explained by the fact that the night 
was hot and oppressive — at least not by 
that fact alone. 

“Are you afraid of the fevers too?” 

I had merely said it in order to make 
a remark. She looked at me uncompre- 
hendingly. 

“What do you mean, fever ?” 

I was silent. Why, then, was she so 
uneasy ? This nervous, staring glare in her 
eyes, wiiat did it mean? Was Doctor 
L^eves right about it after all? But as I 
stood there, she had gotten on her travel- 
ing cloak and collected her ba^age. An 
airplane naturally cannot carry much, but 
she had packed all she could into one 
single small suitcase, even as I had done. 
Our heavier baggage was following by 
rail. 

“All right. Doctor, come along.” 

I had the impression that she was act- 
ing almost mechanically, as though walk- 
ing in her sleep. The Lieutenant was 
standing at the bar, as we approached, 
downing a good-sized glass of whiskey. 

“Are we going already. Lieutenant 
Baker? That’s really very nice of you." 
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I had a momentary pang of jealousy as 
she reached out her hand to him, but he 
seemed not to notice the gesture. 

It was only a little distance to the plane. 
Now, in the night, the houses of Vera 
Cruz stood dead and silent under their 
flat roofs. Not a person was to be seen. 
Nowhere was there a single light, nothing 
to see but the forms of the vultures along 
the edges of the buildings ; when we went 
past, they woke to disorderly streamings. 
Then a couple of workmen, sleepy Mozos, 
helped the Lieutenant get his machine out 
into the open space of the field. The 
motor began to turn and roar. We had to 
sit close together in the cockpit — very 
close together, Lena and I, so that I could 
feel her move against me. Coats were 
unnecessary, but we had taken light wraps 
and the Lieutenant packed us in. Therfhe 
took the stick, and I noticed that, as he 
got into his seat, he seemed to sink down 
into place. 

I shivered. It was senseless to fly out 
over the sea with an aviator burning with 
fever, for the Lieutenant had certainly 
been stricken. 

I wished to leap up, to get out and away, 
but before I could make a movement, he 
had raised his hand. 

“Contact!” 

The Mozos held the wing tips, but al- 
ready the motor was running at full speed, 
and I heard the light rustle of our wheels 
across the sand of the landing-field. We 
pitched slightly — and were in the air! A 
comforting, delightful breeze whirled 
past us, and we breathed deeply. At the 
moment of the take-oflf, Lena had gripped 
my hand convulsively. I touched her 
shoulders lightly with the other hand and 
she made no objection. 

• How comfortable it was up there! 

Under us shone the few isolated lights 
of Vera Cruz. The airplane was mount- 
ing into the sky in a long series of spirals, 
and then suddenly the beach, with its 
white line of foam, shot away underneath 
us. 

All around everything was still. We 
could see the waves down there, but could 



not hear a murmur from them, could hear 
nothing but the steady, regular beat of 
the motor. 

We did not look around. I did not dare 
move or change my position for fear Lena 
might let go my hand that she still held. 

I gazed at the Lieutenant. He sat there 
as thou^ cast in bronze ; even the shiver- 
ings had left him. His hands held the stick 
steadily and without wavering. My anxi- 
ety began to leave me. He was completely 
master of the ship. Perhaps, after all, his 
illness had only been a kind of nervous- 
ness, or the desire to be again in the air 
which had become as much his home as 
the ground. 

The moon had set, but a fine, gentle 
rain was falling on the wings of the ma- 
chine. By the light of the instrument 
board, I glanced at my watch. 

“Of course. One o’clock exactly. The 
rain is always on time in the tropics.” 

At this time of year, every night be- 
tween one and two o’clock we had a show- 
er of rain and a little thunderstorm, always 
punctual, almost to the second. 

The lightning flashed out and the thun- 
der rolled across the ocean. 

It was a fantastic journey. The sky 
was absolutely black. The clouds had cov- 
ered it like a mantle. Out of the black 
depths beneath us flashed brilliant white 
lightning, showing the black sea beneath 
with its rows of whitecaps which seemed 
to be bowing before the pressure of the 
rain. The wings of our plane were white 
on either side, and the glow of St. Elmo’s 
fire ran along them from one end to the 
other. I looked at Lena. Involuntarily my 
own heart was beating faster. We were 
between heaven and the open ocean, in the 
midst of a thunderstorm. Of course there 
would be no ship anywhere near, down 
below. If the lightning should strike our 
lightly built craft, if some whirlpool of 
the storm should upset us, we were lost 
beyond any possibility of rescue. I 
trembled, not for myself, but for Lena 
Aporius. I turned toward the Lieutenant. 
He must have known of the existence of 
this nightly thunderstorm. Why had be 
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not waited in Vera Cruz, at least long 
enough for it to be over? 

Once more there was a flash of light- 
ning and my eyes sought Lena again. I be- 
lieved, I hoped, that she was hidden in 
the depths of her wrap, that she was not 
looking at the frightful prospect — but her 
eyes were wide open and very large. Her 
face was pale, as though she bad fainted. 
And as I looked, she turned to me with an 
expression, not of fear, but of pleasure. 

“How Ijeautiful!” 

I was ashamed of my fears, and yet — 

Punctually at the end of the hour the 
thunder ceased around us and the stars 
looked out from their blanket of cloud. It 
became decidedly cool, almost freezing, in 
fact. Beneath us the long roll of the ocean 
stretched away, and above our heads mil- 
lions of stars streamed with an unearthly 
light. We drove along between the two, 
the stars and the sea, almost soundlessly. 
It would have been an insult to the picture 
to speak. The whole flight through the 
night had something unreal about it. 
Then, far in the east, we caught the first 
gleam of the awakening sun. Minute by 
minute it rose up like some giant bird 
with wings of light. The drops of water 
that still stood along the edges of the 
wings shone like jewels in the first rays. 
And then, far beneath, I saw a low, dark 
streak that seemed to come nearer. 

Land ! The coast of Yucatan. I felt that 
Lena Aporius was suddenly pressing my 
hand. 

“Do you see it there ?” 

For no more tlian an hour we followed 
the coastline along. And now our plane 
made occasional slight dips. Lieutenant 
Baker’s hand seemed to have become un- 
certain — or was it that he had spent all 
his strength in the struggle with the 
storm, and now that we were out in the 
open and nearing our destination, he had 
become completely exhausted? 

Before us lay a hilly district, a many- 
mouthed river, a long line of low, flat 
houses, surrounded by blooming gardens. 
It was almost as though an odor of sweet- 
ness from the beautiful orange-trees be- 
neath could reach us. 



Campeche ! — tlie delta of the Franciscus 
River ! 

We circled down, close by the city, on a 
cleared field, and saw astonished men 
hurrying toward us. How cleverly the 
Lieutenant had handled his machine ! The 
wheels rolled across the hard ground, the 
motor’s drumming cut off. Helping hands 
from tlie side aided us to undo our safety 
belts, helped Lena Aporius out of the 
seat and reached up to aid me. And then, 
for the first time Lieutenant Baker lay 
in his safety-belt, unconscious. A man 
stepped toward us. 

“I am a doctor.” 

He looked for one moment, then nodded 
at what he saw. “El Vomito! The yellow 
fever! Get him to the hospital quick!” 
What a marvelous power of will, with 
the fever in his limbs, had carried that 
Lieutenant out across the sea in his air- 
plane ! 

• We were taken to a hotel, and as we 
were on the way, we looked at each other 
with unbelieving eyes, but we were still 
healthy. Lena was wonderful. She only 
thanked Lieutenant Baker for her life, 
which he had held in his hands that night. 
I felt that I had begun to understand her 
a little, ever so little. It was no lack of 
feeling with which she regarded the avia- 
tor; it was because her mind was alto- 
gether busy with another thought, more 
important to her — her father. 

While the host was busy getting break- 
fast for us, I asked him whether any ship 
had come into the bay there, and whether 
the name of Wenzel Aporius was known 
to him. He shodc his head and Lena 
smiled. She smiled like someone who 
hears someone else saying something 
foolish. 

“My father isn’t in Campeche.” 

I gave over my questioning, for I didn’t 
wish to let too many people know how I 
felt, and especially how she felt. They 
might get to doubting her sanity like Dr. 
Leeves. As we were eating, Lena at least, 
with the best of appetites and in evident 
enjoyment, the doctor came to us. 
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“Do you want to see the sick man 
again ?” 

“Certainly. I would be ashamed of my- 
self if I didn’t go see him.” 

“It’s the yellow fever.” 

“Is he going to die ?” 

I compelled myself to put the question 
quietly. 

“I don’t think so, but he’s a very sick 
man. It will keep him in bed for weeks.” 
At this moment a thought struck me. 
Weeks in Campeche ! We couldn’t hope 
for a ship there for a long time. Weeks 
in isolated, lonely Campeche. I bit my lip. 

But weeks with Lena Aporius in Cam- 
peche ! I didn’t know whether I ought to 
be glad or sorry. 

Lieutenant Baker had come out of the 
shaking fit, and was fully conscious. 

“No, don’t give me your hand. My 
hand might bring you death. Only one 
request. I can’t carry on.” 

“I thank you.” 

“What for?” 

“For your wonderful energy and cour- 
age which saved our lives.” 

“Your thanks aren’t especially neces- 
sary. I wasn’t really thinking of yoti. The 
airplane must be in Havana in three days, 
my orders tell me. It would be the first 
time in my life that I wasn’t on time.” 
“You’re sick.” 

“That’s no excuse as far as I’m con- 
cerned. What do you want to do in Cam- 
peche? Wait until you catch the fever 
too? You know how to fly a plane as well 
as I do. Take the girl with you and fly to 
Havana. All you have to do is say to Com- 
mander — ” 

A new shiver went through him. 
“Promise me — ” 

“I must beg — ” 

The doctor led me out. Two hours later 
I sat in the hotel again. 

“You mustn’t visit the Lieutenant again 
for a couple of days. I won’t have him 
upset for anything. It would jeopardize 
his chances of recovery.” 

“You must have heard.” 

“If you know how to fly that airplane, 
I strongly advise you to do as he asks. He 



keeps demanding that you do it, in his 
delirium.” 

I imagined that the doctor was quite 
willing to have us leave the city. He 
couldn’t be certain that we, too, did not 
have the germs of fever developing within 
us. I went to Lena. 

“The Lieutenant is sick.” 

“But we can’t stay here !” 

I told her about his request. 

“Good. Let’s start out right away.” 

She got up to go get her things. 

“As far as Merida, I think I could 
handle the machine all right. It’s only 
about a hundred miles or so.” 

“Probably we won’t need to go any 
farther.” 

Already she had come back to this 
thought again. I was silent, thinking. 

“I’ll try out the plane and see.” 

The doctor had already remarked that 
the whole airplane, and especially its cock- 
pit, had been well disinfected. I w'as 
grateful to him for the kindly thought, 
though somewhat doubtful of its efficacy. 
I hardly dared think of what would hap- 
pen if I caught the disease as well. Lena 
alone! In her blind, unreasoning faith in 
her father’s life and her desire to get to 
him, she was quite capable of venturing 
into the wilderness alone. 

I made a short trial flight ; the machine 
worked well under my hands. 

We ate, and I packed my rucksack with 
a store of preserved foods and put in a 
Primus stove for luck. We ought to be 
prepared for an emergency landing, I felt ; 
and with these preparations complete, I 
sat down to study map and compass. I 
would willingly have waited until the fol- 
lowing morning, but both Lena and the 
doctor urged me on, the one out of im- 
patience, the other because he wished to 
be rid of us. The route was not a difficult 
one. Campeche and Merida, the capital of 
Yucatan, are united by a railroad line. We 
might also have taken this road, it is true, 
but the airplane was better as it would 
carry us right on to Havana. At all events, 
it was a comfort on my first flight in sev- 
eral years, to have a railroad line I could 
steer by. 
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• A hundred' miles in this quiet weather 
and with such a powerful motor as the 
biplane had, was a mere frog-jump. But 
the trip was not as beautiful as the one 
through the previous night. Then I sat 
close to her, very close to her, and she 
held me by the hand. This time i was all 
alone in the pilot’s seat, and it was impos- 
sible to exchange a single sentence with 
her. 

It was still clear liglit when the brightly 
colored houses of the little city stood be- 
neath us. We came down, swept to a land- 
ing, and got out, but had arranged in ad- 
vance to say nothing about the attack of 
yellow fever which had stricken down the 
lieutenant. 

I helped Lena Aporius from her seat. 
She had altered strangely in expression. 
At first I was afraid that she too was sick, 
but then I saw that it was not illness, but 
an overpowering weariness that affected 
her. 

"What is wrong, gracious lady?” 

She even had a few teardrops in her 
eyes. 

"My father is not here after all, and I 
had so expected to find him.” 

“We can ask.” 

She shook her head. 

“Don’t bother. I know, now that I see 
it before me, that he has never been in 
Merida. I have never been here before.” 
Was her brain tiring also? 

“How soon can we go on ?” 

“Certainly not tonight. It^s already eve- 
ning and there are clouds piling up over 
the wild country there, where we’ll have 
to fly, as well as over the Caribbean Sea.” 
“Over the wild country!” 

She seemed to become more cheerful. 
“In the morning 1 We’ll go in the morn- 
ing, certainly, won’t we ?” 

"Certainly.” 

We went to the tiny hotel. 

“Please don’t think it impolite of me if 
I go to bed right away. I’m tired and I 
must be fresh in the morning. We’re sure- 
. ly going on then, aren’t we ?” 

“Surely.” 

I felt sad, and spent a couple of hours 
wandering restlessly about the narrow 



streets of the little town. I wanted to 
think things over by myself, Lena, was 
not herself. Of that I felt quite certain. 
The deprivation of her father, her long- 
ing for him, had somehow changed her — 
ami then I remembered that I had given 
Miss Leeves my word of honor never to 
doubt her sanity. 

Well, then — at least one thing was cer- 
tain: we mnst leave in the morning. 
Everything had gone so well for this day. 
Granted that tomorrow we had a jump of 
over three hundred miles, but the motor 
and plane were in perfect shape and it 
could not be so terribly difficuit to find 
the way. Once we reached Cuba, tlie 
troubles would all be over; there were 
men there, doctors, Europeans, and steam- 
ers, leaving daily for home. 

I spent a sleepless and uncomfortable 
night, I still could not get from my head 
the idea that everything seemed agreed 
upon, that Lena was the victim of a fixed 
idea. And morning came upon me before 
I had gotten half the sleep that was my 
due, and when I descended to br«(bfast, 
I found Lena all dad in her traveling 
clothes. 

She looked happy. I knew that she felt 
certain that on this day at last she would 
find her father, and as I feh that I could 
not bear to hear her say that, I asked her 
no questions. 

Early in the morning we went out and 
took off — and then, after we had already 
been an hour or more on the way, the 
weather suddenly changed from good to 
bad, the storm whipped up, and our air- 
plane went down in the midst of the wikis 
at the foot of the little hill crowned by 
that ancient tower of the Tohecs, 

CHAPTER lit 
The Uncanny Noises 

• Two people, they are, altogether alone 

in the midst of the wilderness. They 
sit opposite each other in a fantastically 
old tower, between them the sacrificial 
stone on which steaming coffee stands 
ready, together with a provision of the 
best white bread and preserved fruit and 
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meat, as though they were in the midst of 
civilization, and both of them were sitting 
quietly a moment in some cafe, each 
thinking his or her own thoughts. 

Lena looked up and smiled. 

“But we’re letting our good dinner get 
cold. Certainly you must be hungry, my 
friend.” 

She passed me the coffee, not at all as 
one would in civilization, for the vessel 
was not the conventional coffee cup of 
the salons, but a battered aluminum dish 
for campers, and then looked at me again. 

“I’m really not crazy at all,” she said. 

These half laughingly, half sadly, 
spoken words went through me like a 
blow. 

“My dear Lena !” 

“How queer that is. Now here we sit 
together, all alone, cut off from the whole 
world, and we haven’t yet found a mo- 
ment to talk about each other or to learn 
to know each other.” 

It was true r when I remembered that, 
except for that brief meeting in Panama 
years before, I had really seen Lena for 
the first time only four days before in 
Mexico City, that during the railroad 
journey we had hardly exchanged two 
words with each other, during the night 
flight not a word of any kind, and during 
the few hours in Campeche and Merida 
we had had no opportunity to exchange 
words, and that during our flight out here, 
she had sat behind me in a position where 
she could say nothing! And last night 
Lena had fainted, and now here we were. 

“Truly, we haven’t really talked with 
each other at all, and yet I feel as though 
I had known you for years.” 

It was the same with me. Lena smiled 
as she drew from the big thermos case 
that Lieutenant Baker had packed clear 
back in Mexico the fresh butter and hard 
white bread it contained. 

“Do you believe that I would have 
trusted myself with' you if we had not 
really known each other for years? No, 
don’t make faces like that any more, as 
though you were speaking to some crazy 
person; I know what you’re thinking. Just 
listen to me. You have never known my 



father. You don’t understand how close 
we are to one another. Father is a genius 
— ^the greatest genius of our time. And the 
world imagines that so much genius, the 
greatest genius of our time could be ex- 
tinguished without a struggle in the ocean 
— it’s absurd, I tell you! No, no, I don’t 
know — I’m not being just obstinate, but 
I have more respect for the divine order 
of things than to believe that. I can’t be- 
lieve it. I can’t believe it and — listen to 
me — I won’t believe it. I won’t! All 
through the years I have stuck to that 
idea. Have you ever investigated the oc- 
cult at all? No? Nor I either, and I’m not 
just making up a story about something, 
but there is something I do know as a cer- 
tainty. I know that when such a master 
spirit as my father’s passes from the 
earth, there must be some reverberation 
of it. Would I not, his only daughter, his 
helper, feel it in some way if it were true ? 
And I have felt nothing of the kind ! On 
the contrary, during the days when the 
Prins Christian is supposed to have hit 
the mine and gone down, I was particu- 
larly happy. Have you ever danced in San 
Francisco? And do you think I could be 
dancing there while my father drowned 
and not know an>i:hing about it? No, no, 
never !” 

“Miss—” 

“Don’t interrupt me ! Then came weeks 
of sleeplessness, and weeks when I 
doubted. And then — ^and then I began to 
sleep again and every time I slept I 
dreamed, dreamed of my father, of my 
beloved father, who was so close to me. 
I dreamed of him almost every night. But 
it was never of him as I had seen him 
before we left Germany, and no more did 
my dreams ever show him to me dying or 
dead. You might think that I would dream 
of the shipwreck that was supposed to 
have been the last of him. Not at all. 

“But the queer thing was that I never 
dreamed of seeing him but always of look- 
ing for him. I was looking for him with 
hope and with an inner certainty of find- 
ing him. 

“I was looking for him in a wild and 
lonely waste. I saw houses, small verj' 
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curious-looking stone houses, such as I 
had never seen anywhere during my wak- 
ing hours. And in my dream I knew that 
in one of them my father lived, although 
I never reached the point of seeing him. 

“And then again I would dream of be- 
ing on the way to find him, and beside me 
was someone — ” 

Lena stopped. She had blushed deep 
red and turned her face the other way, 
and I saw that her breast was heaving 
with emotion. 

“In my dreams there was by my side 
a man I did not know, and when I first 
saw you — ” 

She stopped again and laughed. 

“It’s probable that the man in the dream 
looked altogether different, because you 
know you can’t recognize dream faces 
dearly, but when I saw you for the first 
time, I believed that we two together could 
— perhaps you remember — it’s all so queer 
—it’s—” 

I was in earnest. 

"No, Lena, go on, please. Don’t stop.” 

“I saw in my dreams stretches of coun- 
try that I did not know. I told you about 
the little houses — and then, there were 
other dreams in which I came back again 
and again to an ancient stone tower, and 
this man I didn’t know was always beside 
me. It is comical — but I felt so unhappy 
when I saw that neither Campeche nor 
Merida contained the little stone houses 
I had seen in my dreams — and then we 
came to this tower, and I knew it at once. 
I have seen this tower in my dreams, not 
once, but many times. It protected me, and 
then we left it, the man I didn’t know and 
myself and we went out in the morning 
from this tower, straight eastwards into 
the clear sunlight and I was sure that I 
would meet my father tliis time. 

“It was a dream, I grant that, but a 
dream that has come back to me so often. 
And then I used to think about it, and try 
to look at it reasonably. You know how a 
drowning man clutches at straws. Don’t 
blame me if I clutch at my poor dreams 
in the same way. Naturally Dr. Leeves 
laughed at me when I said anything about 



it, but Maud used to help me and believe 
in me. We studied maps together. Where 
could the wild coast be where he had 
landed without people, at least without 
civilized people knowing anythit^ about 
it? 

"Where else could it be than on the 
coast of Yucatan somewhere? Perhaps — 
very unlikely, but still it was a possibility. 
I wrote to various places, I had inquiries 
made. They were all futile. And finally I 
could no longer stand the pressure they 
were always putting cm me there and 
made up my mind to give the whole mat- 
ter up and go home. 

"It was ridiculous, but the moment I 
made that determination the dream came 
oftener than ever. Perhaps this was al- 
together natural because it was growing 
nearer and nearer the time when I would 
have to be leaving America. 

“And then you came along, and I 
thought I rec(^niized in you the man of 
whom I had dreamed. Then came the 
Lieutenant and the chance to fly over 
Yucatan. 

“It is of course possible that the whole 
thing has become a sort of fixed idea with 
me. I recognize that, just like the straws 
at which the drowning man clutches. I 
want you to know that I haven’t been de- 
ceiving myself about it, though. I have 
imagined it altogether likely that we will 
find nothing at all. That is, in my cooler, 
intellectual moments I imagined that there 
was nothing in the idea. But I felt that 
I would derive a real comfort from flying 
over Yucatan and being certain that the 
country there was altogether different 
from what my dreams had pictured it for 
me. 

“And Merida and Campeche were alto- 
gether different. 

“But now? Doctor, this tower here. I 
have seen myself sitting right here in it, 
just as we are now, and I saw the sunlight 
on the big cactus, just as we saw it this 
morning, and the shadows of the forest, 
and I knew it all immediately for my 
dream country, in which I had been so 
often, and through which I had made my 
way with the man, hand in hand, with the 
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certainty that I was on nqr way to find 
my father.” 

• Lena stopped and for a time neither 

of us said anything further. Outside, 
the twilight was closing in, the short tropi- 
cal twilight that turns so quickly into 
night. 

She gripped my hand. 

“I’m not really crazy, I — ” 

The tone went to my heart. 

“Lena, with all my heart I will help 
you to bring your dream to a reality.” 

She came close to me. There was 
anxiety in her voice. 

“Do you really believe that I’m all 
right ?” 

Almost involuntarily I laid my arm 
across her shoulders. 

“Yes, Lena, my dear, little Lena.” 

For a moment she leaned against me, 
then drew herself away. 

“But we really haven’t been eating any- 
thing at all.” 

“And haven’t made any preparations. 
We must not, after all, trust ourselves 
entirely to fate. I’ll go get some wood 
together.” 

I ran out. In my mind there was a cer- 
tain feeling of strangeness. It was a sense 
of good fortune, based on the certainty 
that Lena was perfectly sane, that there 
was nothing wrong with her but her curi- 
ous dreams that seemed to master her to 
such an extent. I knew that she would for- 
get these dreams as soon as she discovered 
that the route we were following was in 
no respect like that of the vision. I knew 
that when she had made this discovery 
I could take her back to Europe in perfect 
peace. Naturally, in that case, I myself 
would be stripped of the mantle of ro- 
mance with which she had surrounded me 
as one of the personages of the dream. But 
another thought came to me in the same 
moment. What if the dream were right? 
If we really — ? I shook myself, but I 
could not avoid noticing that the idea had 
even excited me. 

I gathered a great pile of wood together. 
Lena came out and helped me take it into 
the tower, where we lit a good-sized fire. 



Then we pushed back the big stone that 
covered the entrance and which I had 
rolled away, and added as many small 
stones to the heap as we could convenient- 
ly gather. If some of the Indians should 
lose their superstitious fear of the “gods” 
during the night, it was good to feel that 
the tower had only one opening and that 
we had at least two revolvers for our pro- 
tection. 

Lena had changed ,* it was as though her 
confession had rolled away a stone from 
her mind. We warmed over the coffee 
which we had forgotten during our con- 
versation, and sat down beside each other 
to make our repast. Now, for the first 
time since we had left Merida, twenty- 
four hours and more ago, we were at 
ease. 

“Go to sleep now, Lena, and let me keep 
watch.” 

She lauded, and stretched herself out 
on the pup-tent which I had brought in to 
form a kind of crude mattress. 

“All right. I’ll sleep now, but if you’re 
tired, don’t forget to wake me up, and I’ll 
keep watch for a while.” 

She cuddled down into the blanket and 
closed her eyes. How trustfully she did 
it! — with me, a man quite unknown to 
her, sitting there. And as I watched, a 
smile of contentment wreathed her lips as 
she drifted off to sleep. 

As a matter of fact, I could not avoid 
the thought that she was trusting not so 
much in me, as in the dream-being I rep- 
resented for her. How much I loved her! 
— ^and how beautiful she looked lying 
there, asleep, in that narrow place. I had 
always honored the memory of Wenzel 
Aporius, the great inventor, as that of a 
great man, but as for him personally, I 
had never quite thought of him as a per- 
son. And now it had come about that I 
was seeking him and that our lives were 
so strangely bound together through a 
thin life. Perhaps he was still really alive. 

Perhaps not, also. But at least I would 
fulfill my duty to my love. 

How silly of me, I thought. I’m begin- 
ning to believe that he is alive, too. 

It is curious how exactly according to 
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schedule night in the tropics goes for- 
ward. It was altogether dark. The sudden 
change from day to night was almost 
sharp enough to keep one from seeing the 
stars. And at once the howling monkeys 
began their evening concert, followed by 
the shrieking of the parrots. It was as 
though the animals were trying to relieve 
their fear of the dark by making these 
weird cries. Lena looked up; she had al- 
ready slept an hour or two, and when I 
assured her that it was all right, she 
smiled at me. 

“Good night, then !” 

And now once more I saw the fireflies 
all about, and then heard the rustling of 
the forest. Were the Indians to appear as 
they had on the previous night? 

I sat near the single opening of our 
tower, which, though built nearly to the 
top with stones, still allowed a narrow 
window for me to inspect the night, and 
looked out with a feeling of annoyance. 
After all, were we not behaving like chil- 
dren? — ^to sit here in this tower, and on 
what was the highest point of land for 
miles, to make a fire that must be visible 
for any distance. But my fears were not 
justified ; nothing moved in the dark. 

• I was exhausted; my eyes must have 
closed for a moment before I looked 
out and around again. When I did so, I 
saw that it was thick black outside, and 
raining. I glanced at my watch by the fail- 
ing light of the fire. One o’clock exactly. 
Let’s see, it had rained last night at the 
same time — would rain until about two. 
The only difference was that this time 
there seemed to be no thunder or light- 
ning. And now for the first time, I re- 
marked that I must have slept a few hours 
on the previous night also, for I remem- 
ber having had a kind of dream of rain, 
but not seeing it clearly. 

Tonight the pattering of the drops 
among the trees, the running water cours- 
ing from the rain-leads of the tower, 
seemed to rouse my nerves. And then 
there seemed a new sound, composed of 
a thousand little rustling noises that made 
me wakeful and watchful. 



The hour passed and then — I sprang 
suddenly to my feet, and Lena leaped 
from her bed beside me. * 

An unreal, an incredible shriek rang 
through the night. A high, shrill piping, 
it was, like that of an enormous factory- 
whistle, then a deep, long-drawn howling 
that was echoed back a thousand times 
from the wood. 

Lena gripped my hand. I felt that she 
was trembling. 

“What was that ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Could it have been the voice of some 
animal ?” 

“No animal that I have ever heard of 
cries like that. An African lion might, for 
all I know ! The puma and the jaguar cer- 
tainly don’t, and they are the largest ani- 
mals in this part of the world.” 

“Could it be an Indian signal ?” 
“Impossible. Where would they get a 
trumpet that makes a noise like that?” 
“But then — what is it?” 

My memory faltered. 

“I imagine, I believe that last night it 
was the same sound that woke us up.” 
“You’re right. A shriek of some kind 
woke me up in the night then, too. I 
dreamed that it was the whistle in my 
father’s factory.” 

“But no factory whistle is like that.” 
“But what was it ? What was it ?” 

“It’s just two o’clock. It must have been 
exactly the same time last night. Perhaps 
it is some natural phenomenon, the result 
of the rain, which falls every night so 
regularly. Has anyone ever explored all 
the secrets of this jungle? Remember the 
singing sands of the Sahara.” 

“It doesn’t seem to make the animals 
of the- jungle uneasy.” 

“Which is a proof that it comes back 
regularly every night and they are used 
to it.” 

It was impossible to sleep after that. 
The clouds had been swept from the 
skies and the Southern Cross stood clear 
and bright in the heavens above. Down 
there among the agaves and the sisal the 
bright lights of the fireflies were at play, 
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and a few moments later some of the 
sleepy birds of the forest began the first 
notes of their morning songs. 

“We must eat a little something for 
energy’s sake, and start right out at sun- 
rise.” 

She pressed my hand. 

“Toward the sun — eastward.” 

I knew what she meant, and not wish- 
ing to make a definite promise, avoided 
the friendly pressure. She leaned against 
me and began to weep slowly, gentle, soft 
tears. I felt that if I lifted her face and 
kissed her she would not have tried to 
prevent it. She was so grateful to me 
because I was trying to believe. But I only 
stroked her forehead gently. 

“My dear, dear Lena.” 

She broke away and gave a little laugh. 

“We must get breakfast.” 

How happy I was that I had not yield- 
ed to the impulse. A single kiss, even 
though it had been harmlessly meant and 
taken, would have destroyed the harmless- 
ness of our comradeship. 

Soon the water was boiling in the little 
kettle and we ate and drank. We ate, un- 
worried over the fact that in so doing we 
destroyed almost all that remained of our 
little stock of provisions. The speed of our 
flight had quite deprived us of the com- 
mon sense to realize that our journey on 
foot might last for weeks yet. At least 
Lena was completely unworried, and it 
seemed to make no difference to her 
whether we ate our food now or some time 
later. And the longer Lena did not realize 
the perils that stood before us, the better 
it was for both of us. 

We had not much to pack up and carry. 
There was the almost empty provision 
case, which now contained nothing but a 
few little toilet necessities, the Primus 
stove with its supply of condensed fuel, 
and then the single blanket, a couple of 
light wraps, the revolver, the glasses — ^and 
then a tiny, very tiny, case with a few 
extra shells for the revolver. 

We looked around the tower once more, 
and I tried to make a little joke. 

"Thank you, good God Tezcatlipodia, 
for letting us use your house !” 



I had built up the fire once more, and 
piled a few big sticks of wood on it. It 
was a good idea, as long as the Indians 
believed that the evil gods still dwelt in 
the tower, to give them something to 
worry about and keep them as far away 
as possible from the human beings who 
were moving about there. 

• The rising sun had a wonderful beauty. 

It was six o’clock when we started out 
On all the leaves about us, the drops from 
the nightly rain still lay bright and shining. 
Little, gayly colored salamanders ran 
across the ground at our feet ; birds soared 
over our heads among the trees. Great, 
brilliant butterflies, humming wasps, 
whirred about in the air past our heads 
and drank from the great red and yellow 
blossoms of the hibiscus. Naturally, there 
were no trails anywhere ; which way 
should we go, and how should we direct 
our footsteps ? But before us, leading be- 
tween the tall sisal bayonets, there lay a 
broad, emptjT path, like a made street or 
alley, and as chance would have it, there 
were a few banana plants*right by the side 
of this path, tempting us on into it. 

I hoisted our slender baggage onto my 
back and hung my revolver at my belt. 
Lena Aporius strode along at my side, as 
gay as a child, holding my hand. I let her 
do it without comment, knowing that all 
the time she was thinking of her dream. 
She was really like some iittle child, going 
for a walk in the park, and the thought 
made my heart heavy. Where would this 
walk in the park lead us ? 

An hour went b)'. Long since, the way 
we trod had got worse, and the tower had 
disappeared behind a pushing grove of 
palm trees. At first, Lena, playing along, 
had plucked ripe pineapples from the 
branches to stick them into my rucksack, 
where a delightful odor escaped from the 
white, rough-skinned fruit, while I 
gathered some other smaller fruits. But 
then the sun began to bum. I had chosen 
the way eastward because it seemed to 
lead in the most direct line toward 
Valladolid, and moreover it gave us the 
opportunity to keep straight along not far 
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from the banks of the little stream which 
would furnish us with water. 

It became hot. We had to stop for a 
rest. Neither Lena’s city shoes nor her 
city-bred feet were prepared for long 
marches. 

We ate of the fruits we had gathered, 
and Lena became cheerful once more. But 
her laughter was not quite as genuine as 
before — her feet hurt. 

The country became more and more 
level, but also more and more wild. Whole 
stretches of it would be covered with a 
tangle of splintered stones that hurt our 
feet as we walked over them. The 
shadow-giving trees became rarer and 
rarer along our way; the piled-up stones 
wove into a tangle of ever-narrower pas- 
sages with sharp steps that tore our feet. 

Lena Aporius said no more. She had 
taken me by the arm, and I felt that she 
was exhausted. 

A little group of palms was collected 
about the crest of a small hill ahead of us. 

“Let’s get up there and rest. We can 
stay there for the remainder of the day, 
and tonight, when we have starlight, go 
on again.’’ 

She nodded, her expression painful. I 
almost had to drag her up the hill. We had 
only gone on for eight hours, and already 
her strength seemed to have altogether 
given out, and it must be admitted that 
eight hours in the glowing heat of the 
tropical semi-desert is no light task. 

I found a little carpet of moss among 
the palms, and while she lay down to rest, 
I sought water for our little kettle. 

She had taken off her shoes and stock- 
ings, the light city sport-shoes that she 
had donned for the flight, and I noticed 
how torn they were and how nearly gone 
were the fine silk stockings. She had an- 
other pair with her, but certainly the same 
thing would soon happen to them when we 
took up the march again. Completely tired 
out, she had closed her eyes and, without 
moving, permitted me to bathe her feet 
in the cool water, after which she fell off 
to sleep almost at once. I stood up and 
looked around. Our position was certainty 
not of the best, although the palm-grove 



would certainly give us adequate protec- 
tion against the storm that might come up 
that night. 

I pulled the blanket over Lena, but 
tired as I myself was, I had no time to 
rest for the present. I looked around once 
more. Everywhere around us there was 
little visible but the waste of stone and 
cactus, a tropical desert, starred by the 
high, sharp bayonets of the sisal, with 
here and there an agave showing its bril- 
liant bloom. 

Everything was still, and yet all around 
there seemed to be a faint humming — the 
buzz of the heat. Even the voices of the 
birds and animals had sunk to silence. 

I went down to the brook again. It 
looked very tempting, and I finally yielded 
and pulled off my clothes, certain that for 
some time to come there was no fear of 
Lena awakening, then dived in. It was 
not deep; I could barely lie down in it, 
and I thought with a shudder of what 
would have happened had it been neces- 
sary for us to wander in this waste coun- 
try a few weeks later in the season, when 
the burning sun hafl fully overcome the 
water of such small streams. 

I wandered further in my tour of in- 
spection, swimming down in the luke- 
warm water, which I found very refresh- 
ing, but in a moment I was springing out 
again, with the unpleasant discovery 
that I had been attacked by a whole 
colony of leeches. But after I had freed 
myself of these uncomfortable com- 
panions I felt once more refreshed and 
strong. 

• I walked farther down the edges of the 

brook. I hated to leave Lena alone like 
that, but in this place and this time of day 
there was nothing to be feared either 
from wild animals or wild men. When I 
had walked on for about an hour, my ear 
caught a new sound — a rushing roar that 
increased with the passage of every min- 
ute, the rushing of a stream ! That aspect 
of the country around changed rapidly. 
Once more the trees sprang up — palms 
with their long waving fronds, even one 
or two gnarled tropical oaks; and then 
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the ground was moist about me. Pine- 
apples and vines appeared — hello, here it 
was really moist enough to be called a 
marsh! The brook took a sudden turn, 
and then I was surprised to find myself 
standing on the bank of a good sized 
river. 

Where was I ? 

In any case it was a cause for rejoicing 
— a great, wide river ! I tried to remember. 
It certainly was not the Maratin ; we were 
too far along for that. Would it be the 
Talun ? On the maps that I had consulted, 
there was, unfortunately, much white 
space in the center of Yucatan. East of the 
Maratin I knew of only two rivers, the 
Talun and the Pamai, but both of them 
were shown only for a short distance 
where they approached the coast, and had 
not been explored into the back country. 
This stream might possibly be the Talun 
or an affluent of that river, swollen by the 
rainy period through which we had just 
passed. But whatever the case, that river 
was nothing less than our salvation. It 
is always possible to meet human beings 
along the bank of a river — perhaps trad- 
ers, even. I turned back. For the first 
time I now noted that I had pushed on for 
a good two hours and had a long return 
march ahead of me. It was fortunate that 
the sun had gone down considerably. 

I was bathed in perspiration when I 
reached the hill and its palm-grove once 
more. It was a perspiration of fear, for I 
had imagined I had missed my direction 
a hundred times. I imagined with panic 
terror what would happen if Lena found 
herself left all alone and then, just at the 
last moment, I heard her calling to me. 
She was standing among the trees beckon- 
ing and had seen me before I saw her. 
When I climbed the hill, she met me with 
a smile — joyful once more. 

“Were you worried?” 

She shook her head. 

“I knew that you wouldn’t run away 
from me.” 

“How are your feet now ?” 

“They hurt, but that’s all right. We’ll 
be at the river soon.” 

I was dumbfounded. 



"At what river?” 

“I dreamed so certainly of a great river 
—we went along its banks and then — ” 

She sighed. 

“And then, you were going to say, we 
would find your father.” 

I do not know how I managed to say 
it. I believe that some of my own doubt 
must have sounded in my words. She 
smiled a trifle sadly. 

“I don’t know — I hope — and then I 
woke up.” 

She became excited once more. 

“Look here!” 

She was not altogether a useless com- 
panion in the wilds, this little city-bred 
girl. From one of the light wraps she had 
managed to fashion a type of bandage for 
her feet that fitted them like sandals. They 
were not very effective footgear, but at 
least better than the light sport-shoes and 
quite sufficient to protect her feet 
against the wounding shards of rock ; and 
for that matter, her feet were rather bad- 
ly swollen and she might have had diffi- 
culty in getting into the shoes. 

We started out again, dead-tired 
though I was, for I felt it would be bet- 
ter if we were to reach the river as soon 
as possible. 

Lena went along slowly at my side. 

“We can rest by the side of the river, 
and build some kind of hut.” 

“We’ll see when we get there.” 

Basically, I was glad that the thought 
of her father was carrying her along. A 
hut? Or a raft? But how would a hut 
help us and where would a raft carry 
us? — ^perhaps to some uninhabited coast 
where no ship ever came. Valladolid lay 
somewhere along one of the streams, but 
this might not be the right one. But I 
offered none of these comments for 
Lena’s consumption. There were too 
many troubles near at hand for me to 
stop to consider those that might be on 
us tomorrow. 

The twilight came, and then suddenly, 
as before, it was dark. Lena’s feet hurt 
and she hung on my arm. How curious it 
was. There were a thousand sounds, 
chirpings and pipings of the twilight birds 
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and insects. The tall agaves towered along 
our path like ghosts. I was worried over 
the thought of snakes. Finally we heard 
the rushing sound of the stream. We were 
at our goal at last. Lena sat down on a 
mossy stone. The evening cool was grate- 
ful after our long day’s march. My eyes 
had become accustomed to the dimness, 
and I was able to see and gather a few 
pineapples. 

We sat side by side. 

“We had more than this this morning.” 

She shivered slightly. 

“Wouldn’t it be possible to make some- 
thing hot? You have a little whiskey left 
in your flask, haven’t you?” 

“Go ahead, drink some of it, and as 
for the fire — ” 

I stopped. I began to wonder whether 
we could spend the night so simply, here 
on the edge of the stream. In any case, 
it was hardly to be feared that we would 
find Indians about. Once more I left Lena 
alone for a few minutes. Tonight there 
was a small moon, a tiny sickle of a moon, 
but at least it made the night somewhat 
clearer. I looked around for a place to 
camp. Before me, something leaped — ani- 
mal or man ? 

I snatched out my revolver, but the ani- 
mal, whatever it was, sprang away from 
me. I was content. Who knew what a 
shot might bring down upon us? 

I found a great, four-cornered stone 
with steep edges. Up on top of it there 
were at least no snakes to fear. I helped 
Lena to get up on it, and collected moss 
to make a bed, and when I had finished, 
we sat up tliere, close together, while we 
ate the last of the pineapples. Every- 
where around us tiny lights flashed on and 
off, the lamps of the fireflies, perhaps 
mingled with fox-fires from the rotting 
wood that seemed everywhere about on 
this low, swampy ground. The animal 
voices came out all around us, monkeys 
and parrots. Then we would catch rushing 
and pushing sounds from the jungle as 



some larger animal forced its way through 
the underbrush, down to the river for 
a drink. Eastward, it seemed that gigan- 
tic shapes loomed through the dimness. 

If a jaguar — 

Lena hunched herself close up beside 
me. I had wrapped the blanket around 
both of us. She lay so close to me that I 
could feel her heart beating rapidly. Our 
nerves quivered as though in momentary 
expectation that something frightful 
would happen. 

The hours went past like years. The 
moon swung down and finally went out 
altogether. The usual midnight rain began. 
Although we were beneath the protective 
coating of jungle leaves, they did not 
shield us from the thousands of little 
rushing sounds all about. There was a 
flash of lightning against the sky above 
and again impenetrable dark — the drip- 
ping of the rain, the snapping of twigs, 
the rushing sound of the river, and then 
once more the voice of some animal giving 
tongue. 

But even this hour went by. 

“Whether here—” 

I had hardly begun the sentence when 
there came the hellish whistling and howl- 
ing and humming we had heard on the 
other nights, only this time much nearer 
and louder. Lena clung to me. 

“What is it?” 

Once more it became still. But the si- 
lence was broken by a new sound — a suck- 
ing and crackling and whistling. Some- 
where something frightful was moving in 
the jungle, on the other side of the river, 
and it seemed to be coming nearer — some- 
thing that howled and groaned and trod 
through the undergrowth with heavy feet. 
I could think of nothing but a herd of 
elephants. But there are no elephants in 
Yucatan. 

(What new dangers are approachingf 
Don’t miss the amazing chapters in the 
next issue!) 
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THE PRENATAL PLAGIARISM 



By 

MORTIMER WEISINGER 

THIS IS A PAID FOR ADVERTISEMENT* 

• I intend to send a bullet through my 
brain as soon as I complete this note. 
I am certain that society will never ac- 
cept my explanation of the damning evi- 
dence that has already ruined my career. 
Even I, myself, find it almost impossible 
to believe, but it- gives me some measure 
of satisfaction to know that of the thou- 
sands who may read this advertisement, 
some will have enough faith in me to 
realize that I am telling the truth. 

You are all familiar with my writings. 
My books are on the shelves of every 
library in the country. They have been 
translated into innumerable languages. I 
have been awarded many literary dis- 
tinctions, and only recently my novel, 
“Compassion,” won for me the Pulitzer 
Prize. Yet now I am accused of being a 
plagiarist — a literary thief, and it is im- 
possible for me to vindicate myself. 

Four months ago I put the finishing 
touches on my latest book, “The Davis 
Family,” a romantic work on life in the 
late eighties. I had spent quite a good deal 
of time on this book. Frankly, I had hoped 
it would win for me the Nobel Prize. I 
had taken extreme pains to make the story 
as realistic in color and background as 
possible. I diligently studied the com- 
munity I wrote about. I made many notes. 
I wanted to be positive that “The Davis 
Family” would be my most celebrated 
work. If I were to die, I wanted to be re- 
membered by this book. 

All of my friends who read the advance 
proofs on the book shared my enthusiasm 



about it. They, with my publishers, all 
agreed that “The Davis Family” was the 
best of my published output. I thought 
so too. 

Vividly I recall the laudatory comments 
showered upon me when the book was 
put on sale. Literary critics were unan- 
imous in acclaiming my novel as the 
most outstanding work of the year, and 
there was much talk that I was in line 
for the Nobel Prize. You can imagine 
how elated I felt. 

Returns on my book were very gratify- 
ing. For months my work headed the 
“best sellers” class. I decided to take a 
trip to the South Seas to celebrate. 

You know what happened when I re- 
turned. A score of reporters met me at 
the dock asking whether I cared to make 
any statements, if I intended to sue the 
the publishers of the New York Examiner 
for libel and slander. They explained to 
me that the editor of the Examiner claimed 
that - he possessed certain unmistakable 
proof that my latest work, “The Davis 
Family,” was a word-for-word plagiarism 
from a book with the identical title, pub- 
lished in 1886, by one John Meadows ! 

I refused to take any stock in the 
charges of the Examiner until I was con- 
fronted with a copy of the supposedly 
original book. In every particular the work 
was identical with mine. At first I thought 
that enemies of mine were trying to ruin 
me. I charged that what had probably 
occurred was that some rival publishing 
house had copied my book, and presented 
it as the work of an 1886 writer. But a 
group of investigators quickly proved to 
me that the book I held to be false was 
really authentic. The paper and printing 
attested to its age. 

Moreover, I was shown photostatic 
copies of book reviews of “The Davis 
Family,” taken from the August 1886 
issues of the New York Sun, Herald and 
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(*Tbis document was found beside the body of Daniel 
Cartright, well-known novelist, with the instruction 
that it be reproduced in the country’s leading news- 
papers.) 
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other newspapers of the time. John 
Meadows’ bwk was described as “a truly 
representative study of modern life.” The 
accounts of the Sylvester press, which firm 
supposedly were the original publishers 
of this boc^, were looked into, and “The 
Davis Family” was on their records. 

It was impossible for me to defend my- 
self against this broadside of “incontest- 
able evidence.” 

• I cannot describe my emotions. In my 

heart and soul I knew that my novel was 
original. I could remember selecting the 
names of my characters from a telephone 
directory. I can clearly recall incorpora- 
ting several words into the story that had 
been taken from a thesaurus. The story 
was undeniably the work of my creative 
ability — ^yet how could it have been pub- 
lished forty-eight years ago — ^thirteen 
years before I was born? 

No one would believe me. My friends, 
wife — ^the whole world was against me. 

I could bear the disgrace and humiliation 
I suffered, but I sought some logical ex- 
planation to this perplexing problem, I 
vowed to spend the remainder of my life 
investigating this puzzle. 

I disguised myself and visited the vil- 
lage of Hampton, where John Meadows, 
supposedly the original author, had lived 
his life. I succeeded in locating some of 
his descendants and, by a clever ruse not 
necessary to relate here, I obtained the 
diary of Meadows, which was found in 
an old family trunk. 

Unfortunately, most of the entries were 
made in pencil, and the writing was 
blurred. But what little I could render 
legible was sufficient for me. John 
Meadows had been a school teacher, I 
discovered. He had taught advanced 
mathematics at Hampton Academy, and 
also gave lectures in physics. There were 
pages and pages of abstruse mathematical 
calculations in Meadows’ diary. There 
were comments by him on the fourth 
dimension, hyper-space, and allied sub- 
jects. But the passage in his diary which 
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gave me the clue to the whole riddle was 
this : 

“I sometimes think that time, established 
forever, isn’t a straight line at all. It’s a 
spiral, wound around and around, like a 
watch spring. Here you are at one point 
of the spiral. Suppose now you step — by 
some cosmic slip — to the line in the spiral 
immediately to your right or left. You 
have then stepped into the past or future. 
Into the past or future you suddenly 
emerge — maybe among people — where 
you have no business.” 

There were other notes in the didsy 
which confirmed my guess. Piecing it all 
together, I deduced that John Meadows 
had invented a way to travel in time, into 
the future! He had visited the year 1934 
and while there had procured a copy of 
my book. When he returned to his own 
time, he discovered that my- work was a 
picture of life in his own era. Then some- 
thing went wrong with Meadow’s time- 
machine. He had injured an expensive 
part of the mechanism. He needed money, 
so he copied my novel and sold it to the 
nearest publisher for whatever he could 
get. He intended to visit the future again, 
but he died of heart attack before he could 
repair the machine. His family must have 
disposed of the apparatus to a junkman. 

You cannot imagine my sensations. I 
was the most jubilant man alive. When I 
showed the diary of John Meadows to my 
publisher and the editor of the New York 
Examiner, I was confident that they would 
see the light, as I had. And with the pub- 
licity my book had received, there was 
no limit to the copies we would sell. I 
visualized a dozen editions. 

Somewhere back on the trip home I lost 
the diary. I say it simply, but it was the 
most tragic moment of my life when I 
realized that it was gone forever. No one 
would believe my story now — they would 
call me a fabricator, or confine me to an 
insane asylum. You can decide for your- 
self whether or not I have told you the 
truth. I am killing myself within the min- 
ute. Has anyone ever, lied up to the minute 
of his death? 

END 



m 




(lllusiraiion by Paul) 



The roar of the snakes and the cries of the people was a horrible mixture. 
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By 

DAVID H. KELLER, M.D. 

• The beginning of the new era dated 
from the time when mankind left the 
roads and went into the air. There had 
been a period of road construction dur- 
ing which millions were spent in building 
white ribbons of concrete in all directions 
over the United States. 

From the air these roads looked like the 
web spun by a spider during an attack of 
insanity. Every important city was con- 
nected by the finest kinds of automobiles 
and the larger cities had threefold roads, 
one for heavy traffic, one for local pas- 
senger use, and one for express purposes. 
These auto tracks, three in each direction 
and all six adjacent to each other, were 
considered the latest word in traffic 
efficiency. The New York-Chicago road 
had just been completed when important 
inventions made the air as safe as the 
road, in fact even safer, and then man- 
kind left the automobile for the airplane. 

During the automobile age, the average 
tourist was mildly interested in the rural 
portions of the country, at least such parts 
as he could see in the cracks between the 
millions of signboards. Where babbling 
brooks had once ruled and dogwood blos- 
soms in starlike splendor, filling stations 
and hot dog stands reigned supreme. The 
favorite subject of conversation on Mon- 
day was boasting of the mileage of the 
day before and the discovery of a place 
where the weiners were larger and cheaper 
than at any formerly known stand. With 
the cessation of automobile traffic, the 
pride of mileage was still great but no 
one cared about eating in the country. 
Why should they when the Chicago fliers 
could dine in New York and the New 
York fliers eat their Sunday dinner in Chi- 



# Broad-minded scientists suspect that 

ages and ages ago upon the Earth 
dwelt an intelligent civilization at least 
equal to ours, though entirely different 
than human beings. Some catastrophe, 
natural or otherwise, caused the complete 
destruction of this advanced race, the last 
traces of which were wiped out during 
the ice ages. 

It is only logical to believe that the 
human race will not exist upon the Earth 
forever. There is slight chance that any 
remnant of human intelligence will sur- 
vive until the sun dies and the Earth be- 
comes a frozen globe. 

Whether man will be destroyed by ants, 
upheavals of the Earth (which were sup- 
posed to have drowned Atlantis), or in- 
numerable other methods is a matter of 
speculation. He may even destroy him- 
self! 

Dr. Keller portrays here a vivid and 
convincing picture of the future, one that 
will live long in your memory. Criminol- 
ogy, a new science which is rarely tackled 
in science-fiction, plays a large part in 
the present story. 



cago? The old idea that the perfect Sun- 
day consisted in going somewhere as fast 
as possible and then coming back faster 
still remained a part of normal psychology, 
but now all the city dwellers went to some 
other city. 

Consequently all the rural eating stands 
were closed, the signboards rotted down 
or were chopped up for firewood by the 
tramps, and on each side of the road the 
weeds and brambles crept in on civiliza- 
tion, as they will always do when they 
have the opportunity afforded by neglect. 

And when men left the roads for the 
airlanes, they also gradually left the coun- 
try. Formerly the pioneer wanted elbow 
room ; now the average citizen was fright- 
ened at the thought of living anywhere 
but in a large city. The large metropolis, 
east, center, and west, grew larger. Cities 
like St. Louis, Denver, New Orleans, held 
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their own in the census reports, but the 
small cities withered and the little towns 
died. Gradually the country was deserted. 
For decades the farmer had been having 
a harder and more desperate struggle. 
The Farm Relief bill of 1929 had made 
many Wall Street men rich but had not 
in the least helped the little farmer. In- 
vention, science, big business, determined 
to use waste products as by-products, 
added the final touch when they made syn- 
thetic food and synthetic textiles. Pro- 
teins were manufactured; vitamines were 
made in huge test tubes, and cellulose was 
duplicated in factories. A very good grade 
of milk was manufactured. The cow soon 
joined the bufifalo and the dodo. 

The farmer sold out for what he could 
get, exchanged his overalls, for unionalls 
and came to the city, where he made a 
better living working eight hours a day 
for five days a week than he had pre- 
viously made by working fourteen hours 
a day for seven days a week. His family 
enjoyed the talkies where they could see 
and hear the latest drama of high society, 
rather than be entertained by seeing the 
glorious sunsets and hearing the birds 
usher in the dawn. They forgot the use of 
the apron but learned the beauty of the 
human body in a twelve-ounce ensemble. 
As soon as each family could do so, they 
bought their own family plane, or while 
air-hungry but financially crippled, they 
had at least the- satisfaction of renting a 
plane from one of the numerous “fly 
your own” companies. 

Thus there came a time when all that 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand df the population ever saw of 
the rural districts was bird’s-eye views 
from some thousand feet up in the air. 
Here and there a last survivor remained 
true to his early training and lived in the 
country. These scattered suburbanites 
were soon lost sight of by the city dwellers. 
They were so scattered that their in- 
fluence, business, and vote was considered 
not worth the cost of procuring. They 
were not only ignored — ^they were for- 
gotten. 

And so the country was forgotten ; the 



little town, the wayside villages were neg- 
lected, deserted, and soon fell into a pic- 
turesque decay and then complete destruc- 
tion. Brambles and vines, grasses and 
small trees tore down the habitations of 
man and converted them into their orig- 
inal component parts of nature. Little 
creeping things ruled where man had 
reigned, and eagle, bear, wolf, and deer 
returned once again to their own. As the 
forests grew, the streams enlarged, 
swamps reappeared, and in a hundred 
years, large areas were impassable to the 
unfortunate aviator who chanced to fall 
into their impenetrable fastness. For- 
tunately, few airmen fell in these advanced 
days of perfect aviation knowledge. 

Forests again covered the Appalachians 
and rapidly came down from the moun- 
tains and reconquered the wheat and to- 
bacco fields of Lancaster County. In the 
Great Central Valley the isolation was 
only broken by Chicago, St. Louis, and 
New Orleans. The wheat fields of the 
West were once again homes for rattle- 
snakes and prairie dogs. In the West, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles held their own. 
In the East New York was supreme, with 
Boston and Philadelphia rapidly losing 
their population. 

The thriving cities, those that were 
winning in the race for size, were build- 
ing upward, downward, and outward. 
Every aid was given the outsiders in their 
effort to get in and stay in. One-room 
apartments with secret beds, hidden closets, 
and absent comforts were supposed to be 
the latest word in family accommodations. 
Large blocks of tenement buildings were 
torn down to make room for landing 
fields. Every apartment house had its own 
airdrome on the roof. The vehicular tun- 
nels were abandoned and neglected. Their 
need had disappeared with the departure 
of the last automobile. In 2067, an adven- 
turesome author had made a lengthy sur- 
vey of the underground tubes, following 
which he wrote a novel in which the hero 
joined a bandit gang who used these de- 
serted tunnels as a hiding place. His book 
was supposed to be as thrilling as the 
description of the sewers of Paris written 
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some centuries before by Victor Hugo in 
“Les Miserables.” Many learned persons 
read for the first times this French book 
so that they could better criticize the 
American one. Enthused over his descrip- 
tion, a club of tube explorers made a 
yearly tour of some of the more commonly 
known ones, but this was stopped when 
several persons became lost and died be- 
fore they could find their way out. 

Escalators provided for street transpor- 
tation, elevators carried the millions to 
the airdromes, and once in the air, every 
man either drove his own plane or went 
where he wished in one of the large gov- 
ernment planes which carried several 
thousand passengers for long trips. 

The railroads disappeared, steamships 
and harbors became one with the glories 
of the past. There was interest in nothing 
but the air and its use as a medium for 
travel. Even the use of gasoline and elec- 
tricity had ceased. Atomic energy replaced 
all other forms of power not only in the 
field of transportation, but also in the 
large city manufacturies. 

This description of economic conditions 
is necessary to show the completeness with 
which mankind had deserted the large 
spaces between the cities. It is necessary 
to appreciate this fact to understand why 
it was that civilization, in such an appar- 
ently careless manner, allowed a great 
danger to assume overwhelming propor- 
tions before making any effort to protect 
itself. 

• During these years in which the coun- 
try was neglected and forgotten, the 
old life of the wilderness reappeared, but 
it was in no instance a new life. Bears, 
mountain lions, deer, wolves, and all the 
varied forms of wild life simply multi- 
plied at will as always happens when not 
checked by any powerful enemy like the 
automatic firearms of the human race. 
Eagles once again stood on the top of 
every mountain fastness ; ducks and geese 
by the hundreds of millions once again 
swam in the inland lakes and waterways, 
while the prairie chicken roamed over the 
deserted harvest fields of past centuries. 



In every way large areas of land resem- 
bled the America that was before the 
westward rush of the Englishman, before 
and following the Revolution. Daniel 
Boone would have felt at home in Ken- 
tucky, Crockett have recognized Tennessee 
and Texas. 

The menace to civilization came from 
the ocean. It was particularly terrible be- 
cause it existed for so long before it was 
recognized. It came from the ocean, but 
by the back door, and thus for a long time 
its real source was unknown. It was not 
till the researches of Long, the biologist, 
that the real and primary home of the 
menace was determined. 

Part of the credit for the actual dis- 
covery of this terror should be given to 
the Tube Exploring Qub of New York 
City. It was on the occasion of their 
twenty-seventh annual exploring expedi- 
tion. This club was the only one that was 
permitted to make exploration of the an- 
cient underground communication chan- 
nels of the city. The death of several 
amateurs had closed this form of sport to 
all except the most experienced tube ex- 
plorers, and a city ordinance required that 
even these be roped together to prevent 
straying from the main party and conse- 
quent disaster. 

Long, the biologist, Smithers of Chi- 
cago, and Peterkin, head of the Universal 
Air Transportation Company, were among 
the thirty who made this particular trip. 
As several of the party were guests, it 
was decided that nothing spectacular be 
attempted but that a simple trip through 
the old tube from Thirty- Second Street 
over to Harlem, at the abandoned D. L. 
and W. Station, be attempted. There at a 
convenient place, the party was to l)e met 
by airplanes and the rest of the day de- 
voted to a sight-seeing tour of the city. 

The party had hardly gone halfway 
down to the lower platform when it was 
realized that a decided change had taken 
place in the tube since the last exploration. 
Instead of a few inches of moisture, there 
was now a sullen, black, long stretch of 
water some feet deep. It was easy to tell 
what had happened. The tube under the 
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river had broken and the water had risen 
in it to a level corresponding to that of 
the river. 

“I am very sorry that this has hap- 
pened,” said the President of the club. “I 
am especially sorry because we have these 
guests, some of whom have come some 
distance and have never seen one of our 
tunnels. Has any member a suggestion ?” 

“I certainly have,” at once answered 
one of the men. “Among my treasures 
from antiquity is a boat. It is the kind that 
used to be called a rowboat. Our family 
has kept it in excellent repair, just as we 
have treasured our guns though no one 
in the family has hunted for over a hun- 
dred years. I will go and get that boat and 
bring it down. It will hold about six per- 
sons. We will go down the tube as far as 
we can and see how things are. Of 
course, that does not provide for the rest 
of the club, but it will be a fine experience 
for our guests — ^first time in a tube and 
no doubt the first time in a boat.” 

“A wonderful idea. Please hurry and 
put it into execution. I will go in the boat 
with you, Madison, and I think it no more 
than proper to ask our first club president, 
James Smith, to join us. That will make 
three club members and three guests. 
Gentlemen of the Club, we will have to 
cancel all of our plans except the ones 
for the annual banquet. I will ask you all 
to wait here and help pass the time for our 
guests till Madison returns with the boat. 
I feel the keen interest of a boy. I know 
what a boat is, but like millions of my fel- 
low New Yorkers, I have never been in 
one. How are you going to get it here, 
Madison ?” 

“Easy. I will take some of our members 
with me. We can carry it from our family 
museum to the movable sidewalk on Fifth 
Avenue and have it here in no time. You 
just tell some of your funny stories and 
Before they stop laughing we will be back.” 

Some hours later amid the cheers of 
the club the six men carefully sat down 
in the boat. Smithers of Chicago and the 
biologist, Long, being older than the 
others, were asked to sit in the ends of 
the boat while the other four of the party 



were each given an oar and an elaborate 
lecture on its use. Smithers, in the front, 
handled a powerful hand-lamp, operated 
like all illuminating apparatus, by con- 
verted atomic energy. Long, at the back, 
also, had one of these lamps but it was 
thought best for him not to use it except 
on some special occasion. A few of the 
club promised to stay at the landing and 
aw’ait the return of the boat. 

Exactly one hour and fifty-five minutes 
later, the boat reappeared. The president 
of the club was paddling with one broken 
oar and Long, the guest, was doing his 
best with another one, the handle of 
which was gone. Both men were breath- 
less and thoroughly exhausted from their 
unusual exertion. It was some minutes be- 
fore they could even tell a part of the 
story in disconnected words. Smithers, 
Peterkin, James Smith, and Madison were 
dead. They were unable to tell how they 
had escaped. The city officials must be 
told to barricade the openings of tlie tube 
at once. 

That night the club held their banquet 
as arranged for by the program com- 
mittee. But as guests, they had the Mayor 
of New York and the Commissioner of 
Public Safety. The club president, his 
nerves shattered by the unusual and har- 
rowing experiences of the day, simply in- 
troduced Mr. Long, who was unusually 
suited, as a biologist of long standing, to 
describe what had happened. 

“We had gone some miles in the boat, 
at least it seemed that far,” began Mr. 
Long, “when Mr. Smithers at the front 
of the boat gave a cry of astonishment. I 
feel that there was some fear in that cry 
and I am not attacking the bravery of a 
dead man when I say that, because I know 
that we were all afraid. You will recall 
that we had no weapons save the oars and 
we started to use them the best we could. 
Some of the men fought, and as I recall 
it, Mr. Young, the club president, and I 
tried to reverse the direction of the boat. 
We finally started backwards amid scenes 
of the greatest confusion. I fortunately 
had a light and by means of this we made 
our way. We did not dare to look back. 
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but now and then a dying scream told us 
that another of oiir group had been taken 
from the boat. When we finally reached 
our starting point, all were gone save Mr.- 
Young and myself.” 

The startled guests looked at each other 
as Mr. Long came to a pause. But the 
Mayor of New York City broke the si- 
lence. 

“What did you find in the tunnel, Mr. 
Long ? Or what do you think you found ?” 
“I can hardly answer that,” replied the 
biologist. “It was some kind of animal 
with a mouth at least fifteen feet wide 
when fully opened. We only saw it from 
the front, so I can give no idea as to how 
long it was or whether it had feet. All we 
saw and all we fought was the head and 
mouth. I feel sure that it swallowed our 
four companions. Why it permitted us to 
escape is hard for me to imagine. Certain- 
ly it did not stop because of fear.” 

“Only one of them ?” asked the Mayor. 
“Only one that we saw.” 

“Nothing to be afraid of, then,” said 
the head of the city. “We will close all 
the exits of that tube, cement our barri- 
cades, and let the thing starve to death or 
go back to the ocean.” 

The Winged Snakes 

• Just then a batch of radiograms were 
handed to the Mayor. Excusing him- 
self, he read them slowly, one at a time. 
Then he reread them. Finally he put them 
in his pocket and faced the club members. 

“Gentlemen,” he said gravely, “the 
death of these four men in the tube was 
but one of the great threats that has 
faced our nation today. The radiograms 
I have received are from many of the 
great cities of the nation. Apparently, 
there has been a tremendous influx of 
peculiar animals, not only on the coastal 
cities, but inland. Every city is on the de- 
fensive. It is believed that already the 
population of New Orleans, Memphis, 
San Francisco, Pittsburgh, and Denver 
are wiped out. St. Louis reports the death 
of many thousands of her citizens. In 
Chicago the people are fleeing from the 
lakefront. I feel that we are fortunate in 



having only one of these animals threat- 
ening us. It seems that in the other cities 
these killers have appeared by the thou- 
sand. They could not all come from the 
ocean. That does not explain Denver and 
Pittsburgh. I feel that the only thing to 
do is to appoint an investigating board 
and when that group of men make their 
report, we will be better able to know how 
to handle this menace. Mr. Long, will you 
head this board ? I will give you as mem- 
bers some of the most brilliant minds in 
the city. Can you give me, in a few words, 
your plan for conducting such an investi- 
gation ?” 

“This would be an honor that I do not 
want and certainly do not deserve,” re- 
plied the biologist. "I personally feel that 
we are threatened by an unknown form 
of life, but simply because it is unknown, 
I do not feel that it is necessarily new. I 
am willing to admit that the simultaneous 
appearance of a killer in inland cities like 
Denver and coast cities like San Francis- 
co appears as though there were more 
than one form of this menace, but you 
must remember for a fact that many 
years have passed since we have had any 
intelligent, idea of what was happening in 
our rural districts. Over twenty-five years 
ago a few adventuresome souls and I 
started to walk from New York to Phila- 
delphia and we had hardly gone ten miles 
before we were forced to retreat, fighting 
every inch of the way before a number of 
wolves. I feel that these killers came from 
the ocean primarily, and the reason I 
feel this way is that the animal I saw this 
morning is like nothing I have ever seen 
on land. At the same time, I do not feel 
that it is a new form of life, developed by 
nature in the last few hundred years. It 
has probably been co-existent with human- 
ity for many centuries but for some rea- 
son has never ventured within the domains 
of the human race before. The only place 
where it could have hid itself is in the 
ocean. During the last hundred years, our 
harbors have been deserted and our ships 
no longer roam over the seas. These ani- 
mals have become bold. They have gone up 
the great rivers ; they have landed on our 
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deserted coasts. Perhaps they have been 
living in our forests and swamps for over 
a hundred years without our realizing it. 
How could we know about it? When we 
soar over a forest, a thousand feet, five 
thousand feet above it, what can we know 
about the life existing in that forest or the 
animals that are hid in that swamp? On 
land these large animals had no opposi- 
tion. I say large because the one we saw 
this morning had a mouth spread from 
jaw to jaw of over fifteen feet — so the rest 
of it must have been large — ^and there is 
no way of telling whether this was a 
young one or fully grown. In our desert- 
ed rural districts, these killers had no op- 
position. Food must have been abundant. 
We know there are large herds of wild 
cattle. They multiplied without human or 
animat hindrance and finally the time 
came when, restless and urged on, per- 
haps by some common psychic force, they 
decided to see what the rest of the coun- 
try was like and the only part of the coun- 
try they did not rule was the part covered 
by the cities. 

‘T think that nothing can be done about 
it till we know more about them. These 
killers present a thousand questions and 
we cannot fight them successfully till we 
know more about them and their habits. 
To do that we will have to go where they 
are. The attack on the cities must have 
been sudden, otherwise the people could 
have escaped into the air. It must have 
been made in large numbers, hundreds of 
thousands in each city, for otherwise many 
from each city could have escaped while 
a few of the killers were working. Panic 
must have been a vital part of the failure 
of these people to defend themselvs. It 
is peculiar that entire cities were wiped 
out when the people, or at least some of 
them, could have gone into the air. Mr. 
Mayor, is there no information on this 
point in your radiograms? Surely these 
killers did not go into the air after their 
victims." 

“The messages are very confusing,” re- 
plied the Mayor. “They were no doubt 
sent in great haste as warnings. There is 
not a word in any of them about the use 



of planes as a means of escape. This one 
from Denver is typical of all of them. 
Suppose I read it to you, gentlemen ! 

“to the mayor of new YORK; CITIZENS OF 
DENVER BEING DESTROYED BY THOUSANDS OF 
KILLING REPTILES. ESCAPE IMPOSSIBLE IN ANY 
WAY. REQUEST ALL NATIONAL HELP. PREPARE TO 
DEFEND ALL CITIES FROM SIMILAR ATTACKS. 

signed; mayor of Denver. 

• “Evidently,” the Mayor of New York 
concluded, “escape by plane was im- 
possibe. Therefore these killers are able 
to fly. I think, Mr. Long, that you should 
consider this in making your investiga- 
tions. If you go by air, you run the same 
danger that has already overtaken millions 
of our countrymen. Does it not seem to be 
best to wait here and prepare in every way 
for the defence of the city ?” 

“I have never waited for anything in 
life except death,” the biologist replied, 
“and even that I have prepared for. I 
think that the best thing to do would be 
to go to some smaller city that is being at- 
tacked and be an eyewitness of the entire 
situation. Up to the present time, we are 
completely in ignorance of what we have 
to fight. If we do not know what we have 
to deal with, how can we go ahead with 
our plans? You let me have one of the 
swiftest planes you have in the city and 
one or two of your best pilots. Then we 
are gtring out West, perhaps a long ways 
out West and perhaps only a few miles. 
As soon as we gain the desired informa- 
tion, we will return and start to defend 
the city.” 

“The fastest plane here is a two-man 
racer, but it is certainly speedy,” the 
Mayor assured Long. “I think that it is 
as fast as any plane on earth. The pilot 
who won the last international race with 
it is still in the city. He is a fearless man 
and I think will consider it an honor to go 
with you. Suppose we make arrangements 
for you to start early in the morning and 
then perhaps you will be able to meet with 
the officials of the city tomorrow night. 
How would that suit you?” 

“Fine. In the meantime, I would ad- 
vise that you prepare the citizens of New 
York with every possible form of fight- 
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ing weapons, and tell them that they may 
have to fight for their lives. You get that 
aviator and his machine ready and arrange 
for a start at daybreak tomorrow. May I 
suggest that you form a board of experts 
in every scientific field and have them 
meet with the city officials tomorrow eve- 
ning. I will be back by that time or I will 
be dead.” 

At midnight, Long joined Jerry John- 
kins, perhaps the finest ace among world 
fliers. A hasty plan was made and then 
the biologist went to bed for a few hours 
of much needed sleep. At four, he was 
awakened and a few minutes later the 
fastest plane in the world was speeding 
westward. 

Conversation was perfectly possible in 
the glass-enclosed cabin, and once started, 
the biologist had many questions to ask. 
How fast could they go? — ^how slow — 
how high, and how low ? Was it dangerous 
to go too near the ground? Could they 
land on a field and then start without leav- 
ing the plane? Finally Jerry Johnkins had 
to say what was on his mind. 

“You don’t know much about flying, do 
you, Mr. Long?” 

“Not much. I have a plane that is about 
fifty years behind the times, and I never 
use it till the absolute necessity arises. 
Great Scots! I bet you would laugh to 
hear the way my children jeer at me for 
being so old-fashioned, but do you know, 
I would rather walk than anything else. 
However, I really had to know about this 
plane and what you and it could do. Do 
you think you could go faster than a 
bird?” 

“There is no bird I cannot pass.” 

“Faster than a snake with wings ?” 

“There’s no such animal, but if there 
was, I could beat him with one engine 
stopped.” 

By this time, they were far past the 
old and deserted city of Harrisburg. They 
had crossed the mountains over which 
Forbes and Washington had cut a road 
for the conquest of Fort Pitt in the 
French and Indian War. They were near- 
ing the beginning of the Ohio River where 
the city of Pittsburgh had made such a 



desperate struggle for over a hundred 
years to keep alive. At Long’s request, 
they were flying slowly about three hun- 
dred feet from the ground. 

Suddenly Johnkins exclaimed, “My 
body and soul, Mr. Long! Look at that 
thing running after the man.” 

“We were flying about three hundred 
feet from the ground and very slowly,” 
said Mr. Long that evening to a gathering 
of over fifty of the most learned scientists 
of New York City, in company wth a 
few of the city officials. “We were flying 
very slowly because I felt that we would 
see something interesting soon, and then 
suddenly Mr. Johnkins, the pilot, ex- 
claimed, ‘My soul and body!’ — No. He 
said, ‘My body and soul, Mr. Long ! Look 
at that thing running after the man.’ 

“It was a fine place to observe. The 
man was running down one of the old 
country roads, and behind him was run- 
ning one of the killers. The man and the 
killer were going in the same direction as 
the plane, so we saw the whole perform- 
ance. In less than a hundred yards, the 
thing caught the man and simply swal- 
lowed him. That is all. He didn’t bite or 
chew him. He just opened his mouth and 
swallowed him. Then he looked up at 
the plane and I said to Mr. Johnkins, 
‘Better go up, and fast, too.’ The killer 
came after us and we knew then that this 
one, at least, could fly. We went up and 
up and lost it at thirteen thousand feet. I 
decided then that we ought to go on to 
Pittsburgh but that we would have to go 
rather carefully. 

“We saw Pittsburgh. There were prob- 
ably a thousand of the killers there and I 
think that the only reason we were able 
to escape was the fact that the killers were 
not hungry. We did not see a living being, 
although there were a few planes hurry- 
ing eastward. Then we decided to go on to 
Cleveland. That was just like Pittsburgh, 
only worse. The loss in human life must 
have been terrible. There were thousands 
of the killers there and they were still 
eating the poor people. We were only 
saved by our great speed. The average 
plane has no trouble at all to keep ahead 
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for a few miles but from our altitude we 
saw plane after plane destroyed in the 
air by the flying killers. Several times we 
were chased, but Johnkins was too clever 
for them. They can fly but they seem to be 
more at home on the ground. On our way 
back to New York, we crossed Lake Erie 
and there are literally millions crawling 
out of the water along the lake shore.” 

• During the description so far, the 

Mayor of New York had held a glass 
of ginger ale in his hand. Now he raised 
it to his lips, but much of it was spilled on 
the cloth. Trying to control himself he 
asked, “What are these killers, Mr. 
Long?” 

“Perhaps it would be easiest to call it 
a snake, some kind of water snake, though 
personally I prefer to use the word 
dragon. However, suppose we use the 
word snake. They are very large. Large 
snakes have been described before, but 
we thought the men who wrote those tales 
were liars. Pliny says that a snake one 
hundred and twenty feet long was de- 
stroyed by the Roman Army in the River 
Begrada during the Punic War. Malory 
tells of a snake so large that it drank a 
well dry. In June, 1673, Joliet and Mar- 
quette saw two dragon forms painted on 
a bluff overlooking the Mississippi River 
at what is now Alton, Illinois. They gave 
a very complete description of these paint- 
ings. The army of Alexander saw a 
dragon in India that had a head as large 
as a shield. Charles Gould believed that 
these dragons existed in China, and in his 
account of them he gave them the ability 
to fly and devour men alive. Olaus Mag- 
nus saw a sea-snake and said it was two 
hundred feet long and twenty feet in cir- 
cumference. Hans Egede, a missionary to 
Greenland, saw a similar monster that was 
very large. Pontoppidin claims that one 
he saw was at least six hundred feet long 
and as large around as two hogsheads. 

“Is all this tiresome to you, gentlemen ? 
They are just a few of the facts that I 
hurriedly collected in the Public Library 
this evening before I joined you. My 
memorandum shows that large sea snakes 



were seen in 1819, 1822, 1837, and in 1875 
the sailors on the bark Paulin saw one 
swallowing a small whale. The Norsemen 
believed that these snakes spawned on 
the floor of the North Sea. 

“I feel that after the experiences of the 
past forty-eight hours, we will have to 
apologize to these scientists of past ages. 
They really saw these large reptiles, even 
as I saw them today. CHvilization has 
abandoned the world to live in cities. Per- 
haps conditions during the last few hun- 
dred years were especially favorable for 
their production in targe numbers. At 
least, they were not only undisturbed by 
man, but they tost their fear of him. Then 
they became restless and began to migrate 
in millions. Perhaps they were hungty 
and had exhausted their normal food sup- 
ply. Now as to what they are. 

“Those we saw were all very much 
alike except in size. They varied from 
fifty to three hundred feet in length, 
scaled, like a snake, but with wings, a 
definite body, and a tail. Under the body 
there were a number of pairs of legs. The 
neck was long and the head enormous. 
Several we saw plainly had distinct lumps 
in their necks. I judge these were human 
bodies they had swallowed like a snake 
swallows a toad. So we have a reptile 
that can walk or run on the ground, that 
can swim in the water and fly in the air. 
Johnkins thought that they could make 
two hundred miles an hour in the air, but 
he was sure that high altitude was too 
much for them. He also said that they 
seemed to be clumsy in turning. I feel 
that we will have to give full credit to the 
reports that have come to New York over 
the radio. No doubt at all that over twenty- 
five million people have been killed since 
the invasion of these killers started, and 
where it will stop is hard to say.” 

The men of New York looked at each 
other. At last the Commissioner of Public 
Safety spoke. 

“But surely a reptile of fifty feet, or 
even three hundred feet can be killed,” he 
said. 

“Certainly,” was the calm reply, “I can 
imagine a dozen ways in which they could 
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be killed, one at a time. For example, a 
large explosive bullet planted in their 
brain would tear their heads to pieces, but 
it would have to be a large bullet, several 
pounds in weight, fired from a gun. The 
artillery man would have to be a clever 
shot. They could be poisoned by food or 
poison gases could be dropped on them. 
But you must remember that there are 
literally millions of them. Killing them 
one at a time would do no good whatso- 
ever. Perhaps an army of infantry men 
with machine guns could stop their ad- 
vance, though I am' not sure but that their 
hides would stop the average bullet. 
Armored tanks carrying one-pound guns 
might help, but lots of the snakes we saw 
today could almost swallow a tank. I feel 
that something new will have to be dis- 
covered, some novel means of warfare 
now unthought of, otherwise it is only a 
question of time before the United States 
will be a deserted land." 

The Mayor turned to the dean of the 
newspaper reporters. “What is the latest 
news, Mr. Hereford?” 

“Just plain, unadulterated hell every- 
where,” was the startling reply. “They are 
having a time of it over in Europe. Lxm- 
don has been attacked. Ireland is a de- 
serted and desolate island. Every city of 
North America is being attacked except 
three, Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia. We had one of the killers in the 
tube, but it mirst have been a small one. 
The other two cities are absolutely free 
of the menace.” 

“Then,” said the mayor, “it is for us to 
invent some means to save these three 
cities. Mankind cannot live in the air at 
high altitudes. They can escape from these 
flying snakes by going up, but the time 
would always have to come when they 
would have to return to earth. They can- 
not live under water. The only place 
where man can live continually is on the 
earth and for three hundred years we 
have been city dwellers. I fear that we 
must take the defensive rather than the 
offensive. Perhaps we will have a little 
breathing spell to prepare. Those killers, 
millions of them, may have had their 



hunger satisfied. They may return to the 
ocean till they become hungry again. In 
the meantime we must prepare for a sec- 
ond invasion and when that attack comes, 
we must be in such a position that we can- 
not be harmed. That is our problem. I will 
ask you scientists to solve it. Please secure 
contact with the wisest men in Boston and 
Philadelphia and see what can be done for 
the future safety of the three cities. Mr. 
Long, we cannot pay you and your fear- 
less aviator for the work you have done, 
but we do want you to continue to advise 
us and I want you to know that you have 
won the thanks of a great city.” 

For the next week, isolated aviators ar- 
rived in one of the three surviving cities 
of the United States. All told the same 
tale of a terrible and almost complete de- 
struction of life by large numbers of gi- 
gantic reptiles. In a few places, the United 
States Army and the State Militia had en- 
deavored to protect the cities, but this only 
delayed the destruction and in no instance 
was the resistance of any good. In fact, 
it only seemed to infuriate the snakes. The 
general opinion was that human life was 
no longer existent north of the Panama 
Canal save in the three cities that were 
so peculiarly spared. One man said that 
the land was picked dry as a bone. Others 
described with varying degrees of accu- 
racy the destruction of their communities 
and families. 

Cities of Glass 

® The three cities waited a day, a week, 

two weeks and then sent out scouting 
parties. Not one of the killers could be 
seen. They had either withdrawn to the 
coyer of swamp and forest or to their 
deep-sea homes. For the time being, the 
menace had become simply a foreboding 
sense of final disaster at the time of the 
second attack. 

The civilization of the world was not 
destroyed as much as it was decimated. 
Reports from other continents seemed to 
indicate that the loss of life there was 
far more terrible than in the United 
States. There was practically no one left 
in all the world save in the three cities of 
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the United States. These were unharmed, 
but London, Paris, Constantinople, even 
the four hundred million people in China 
were simply nonexistent. Scientists of a 
mathematical trend tried to calculate the 
number of killers necessary to eat these 
hundreds of millions of people in the short 
space of a few days, but all such calcula- 
tions were guesswork. All that could be 
definitely said was that mankind, having 
reached a certain degree of intellectual de- 
velopment, disappeared — not completely, 
however, for there were probably twenty- 
five million men, women, and children in 
the three saved cities of the United States, 
that had once boasted of a population of 
nearly two hundred million. 

The city of Washington being desolat- 
ed, it was thought best to form a new re- 
public to be called the United Cities. This 
was to be for mutual defense against a 
future menacing gesture from the killers. 
There was, at first, little need for law, 
and the prostrating neurasthenia was so 
complete that for some months, the only 
manufacturing was of the necessities. 
There was no commerce. The large freight 
planes rested idly in their airdromes. Even 
amusements dwindled for lack of support. 
Financial standards were twisted and 
warped. When millions of people die in a 
day and the living millions face the same 
danger, people think of other things than 
to be entertained. Religious reformers 
stood on every street corner preaching 
and warning the people to repent of their 
sins. The advocates of birth control now 
had a logical reason for their doctrine. 
Why give birth to dear children who 
would only serve as dragons’ food ? 

The first year of the new order of life 
passed without a single sensible plan 
being brought forward for the future pro- 
tection of the three cities. When the final 
plan was first proposed, it was so peculiar 
and fantastic that at first the inventor was 
met with silent ridicule. Later he was 
hailed as the savior of humanity, man’s 
greatest friend, but for weeks and even 
months he was looked upon as almost in- 
sane. However, Adam Geibel did not mind 
that. He was so busy, so completely en- 



thused and preoccupied with his dream 
of making the city of his birth safe for all 
time that he was not even aware of the 
scorn which most of his fellow men were 
casting on him. 

He went to the specially created De- 
partment of Inventions and was unable 
to secure an interview with any of the de- 
partmental chiefs. He tried for two weeks 
to secure an interview with an intelligent 
member of the Mayor’s Cabinet. At last, 
in despair, he recalled the fact that a Mr. 
Long, a biologist, had taken an important 
part in the affairs of the three cities in 
the first days of the menace. Perhaps he 
would give some consideration to a worth- 
while plan to save the city ? 

Mr. Long was such a great man that 
he was not hard to see. In fact, he was so 
great that he did not even realize it. Adam 
Geibel felt at home in his company within 
a very few minutes, and at the end of fif- 
teen minutes was talking freely about all 
of his plans for the protection of the 
Three Cities. The biologist was at first 
polite then interested, and at last enthu- 
siastic. He expressed his indignation at 
the delay caused by the stupidity and 
lack of interest of the department heads. 

“I tell you what we will do, Mr. Geibel," 
he finally said. "You and I will go to see 
the Mayor of New York this afternoon 
and we will ask him to go with us at once 
to see the President of the United Cities. 
I think your plan is the first worth-while 
idea that has been proposed for the safety 
of the world in case these killers ever 
come again. You let me do the talking.” 

In a half-hour, they were in the Mayor’s 
office. Another hour saw four men, the 
President of the United Cities, the Mayor 
of New York, the celebrated biologist, and 
the unknown inventor, in conference. Mr.- 
Long apologized for the urgency of his 
demands for an interview. 

“I know about these killers,” he said. “I 
have actually seen men eaten alive. I saw 
them by the millions crawling out of the 
waters of Lake Erie. I believe they will 
come again. Ever since those terrible days, 
I have preached preparedness. Now we 
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finally have a worth-while plan and I 
want that plan given careful considera- 
tion. It seems to me to be entirely prac- 
tical.” 

“How much will it cost ?” asked Presi- 
dent Morrow. 

“That is not the question,” declared 
Long indignantly, unabashed by the 
thougdit that he was talking to the Presi- 
dent of nearly the entire human race. “The 
question of cost cannot be taken into con- 
sideration in any way. No matter what it 
will cost, it will be necessary to save the 
human race. What will money be worth 
to you or me when we are being propelled 
down the throats of three-hundred-foot 
snakes, to be finally killed in their gastric 
juices? What is money anyway? What 
can it buy if it cannot secure and insure 
the perpetuation of the human race? Al- 
ready the existence of the genus homo is 
threatened by race suicide. Do you realize 
that the continued threat of extermination 
has lowered the birthrate till now it is only 
ten per cent of the death rate ? I feel that 
the Three Cities should devote their en- 
tire strength, wealth, and man-power to 
making these cities safe. Adam Geibel has 
a solution that really solves the problem. 
That is my answer to your question of 
the cost." 

“I apologize,” said the President. “You 
are more than right. What is your plan, 
Mr. Geibel?” 

“In its simplest explanation, it can be 
given in a few words. I would have a com- 
mission determine the size needed for each 
future city and then I would cover each 
one with glass. In other words, the Three 
Cities would have glass roofs. This glass 
would be so thick that not even a three- 
hundred-foot monster could crush it. It 
would be so strong that the total weight 
of millions of these reptiles could not 
break it. We would make it of quartz glass 
so that no life-giving rays of the sun 
would be excluded. The city would be a 
great obser\"atory. Practically no artificial 
heat would be necessary. Fresh air would 
be pumped into the city through airtubes 
too small and too finely guarded to permit 



a snake of that size to enter them. In sum- 
mer time, refrigerative machines can 
lower the temperature. At the top of the 
glass dome, special openings can be made 
to permit the passage of airplanes, but 
these openings can in a few moments be 
tightly closed. I even believe that glass 
tubes of the required strength can be 
built between the three cities so that if 
the air ever becomes dangerous, commu- 
nication can be maintained between us 
and our allies. That is my plan. The build- 
ing of this roof of glass is a problem for 
the engineers. I am not capable of doing 
anything except suggest the plan as a 
whole ; the details would have to be cared 
for by a special construction board.” 

At this point, Mr. Long spoke. 

“I want to say something before either 
of you two gentlemen make any com- 
ments. I believe that the idea is entirely 
practical. In fact, I feel that it is the only 
rational plan that has been presented so 
far. The menace of these killers may be- 
come a real one next year or a hundred 
years from now, but when it does come, 
it will have to be faced successfully or 
the human race will be exterminated. The 
plan suggested by Mr. Geible has the 
beauty of permanency. Put these glass 
roofs over the three cities and they will 
still be there a thousand years from now. 
I would strongly advise that you take 
this plan and put it into execution as soon 
as possible.” 

The President of the United Cities and 
the Mayor of New York looked at each 
other thoughtfully. At last the President 
spoke. 

“We will do it. I will have a bill passed 
at once making available every resource 
and every man-power of the nation. I 
know that I can count on help from every 
source just as soon as it becomes known 
that you, Mr. Long, recommend the plan.” 

“That is kind of you to put it that way. 
President Morrow,” the biologist said, 
“but due credit must be given Mr. Geible.” 

“We will give him all the credit we 
can,” the executive agreed. “He will head 
our construction board.” 
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• Before work could be started, it was 

necessary to estimate the future size 
of each of the three cities and build a 
roof covering only enough of the old 
cities to comfortably provide for this 
population. In the centers of all the cities, 
there were sufficient tall buildings to pro- 
vide for supports though many buildings 
had to be both lowered and raised. Finally, 
everything was in readiness to start build- 
ing the frames. A circular foundation of 
cement was laid and on this, the glass 
walls slowly rose. Machinery was invent- 
ed to pour the molten glass into the frames 
like so much concrete and allow it to hard- 
en in its final resting place. The popula- 
tion of the cities now worked as they had 
never worked before because there was 
lots of work to be done that could not be 
performed by machinery. The labor law 
passed placed every male between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty at work of 
some kind. The younger and older males 
were given four-hour days. Even the 
women were put to work in the offices and 
as suppliers of food in the commissary de- 
partment. 

Finally, after several years of labor, 
unceasing and exhausting, the glass domes 
were completed. The cities were connect- 
ed with tunnels equipped with twelve-foot 
glass walls. At the top of each dome was 
an outlet for airplanes so constructed 
that it could be hermetically sealed at a 
few minutes’ notice. Ventilation was pro- 
vided by a single opening defended with 
terrible steel barbs pointing outward 
which were considered a perfect protec- 
tion against any invader. Besides, the 
opening was too small to admit the body 
of a three-hundred-foot animal. Through 
this opening, the air was drawn in by 
turbines operated by the same atomic 
energy that had been so successfully used 
in all power machinery. A final tour of 
inspection headed by the officials of the 
United Cities and the Board of Construc- 
tion was made and the work pronounced 
perfect. 

The four years of effort had done se- 
rious damage to the population. Many of 
the adults had died and the birth rate con- 



tinued to fall. When the cities of glass 
were finally completed, there were a scant 
million people in New York, a third of a 
million in Boston and about a half mil- 
lion in Philadelphia. The three cities had 
been domed to provide for a total future 
population of twenty-four million. 

The work having been completed, there 
was a terrific let-down in the interest of 
the human race. During those four years 
they had kept feverishly at work driven 
on by the thought that at any moment the 
attack might come from the killers and 
find them unprepared. Now that they were 
safe life seemed more dull and less en- 
durable. There was room for all to live, 
and everyone could secure the govern- 
ment ration and yearly clothes for a mini- 
mum of labor. The nightly entertainments 
were provided free of cost by the govern- 
ment. If life in one city became dull, it was 
easy to go to one of the other two, but life 
there was just as dull and uniformly 
standardized. It was the boast of the 
United Cities that at last a stage of civiliz- 
ation had been reached where every citizen 
had all the necessities of life and many 
of the luxuries. There were still rich peo- 
ple, but there were no poor ones. Pauper- 
ism was an impossibility. A family could 
not exist in poverty even if they wished to. 

There was no incentive to toil. In fact, 
there was little necessity to do so. An 
hour’s work a day supervising the work 
of complicated machinery enabled the 
worker to provide himself and family 
with everything they desired. Muscles be- 
came small and flabby. Minds became in- 
ert and dull. Life was safe but uninterest- 
ing. Everywhere there was security, no- 
where danger. 

On this soil arose a danger that was 
more horrible in its threat to civilization 
than the reptile killers had ever been. 
For the snakes at the worst simply de- 
stroyed, life but these human reptiles de- 
moralized without destroying. The three 
cities produced a generation of perverts, 
men and women who grew to maturity so 
eager for thrills that the breaking of the 
Ten Commandments ceased to interest 
and efforts were made to invent new com- 
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mandments for no other purpose than at 
once breaking them. The growth of this 
part of the population was rapid. Within 
two years after the completion of the glass 
cities there were so many instances of law 
violation of the most serious kinds that 
the thoughtful members of society be- 
came alarmed. In the emergency, Presi- 
dent Morrow called on Mr. Long for ad- 
vice. 

“But I am not a criminologist,” insisted 
the biologist. 

“But you know more about all forms 
of life than anyone else, and we want 
your help.” 

“I have only one suggestion to make 
and that is so gigantic in its scope that I 
fear you will not accept it.” 

“Go ahead. Speak everything that is on 
your mind.” 

The biologist sighed. 

“It seems to me that I am rather tangled 
up with this matter since that unfortunate 
day when four men were killed in the 
Hudson Tube. What a change has taken 
place in the world since then! And what 
changes will take place in the next ten 
years? Well, as you were talking to me 
about this sudden flare in crime records, 
the thought occurred to me that there 
were two classes of people living in the 
United Cities — just as there always have 
been two kinds of people. There are good 
people and bad people. Perhaps the bad 
people are bad because they are sick, but 
really that makes but little difference. The 
killers did their deadly work because they 
were hungry, but none the less, they killed. 
These criminals may be constitutional per- 
verts, but nevertheless they are a very 
definite danger to what is left of human- 
ity. I think that unless something is done, 
they will make us a race of savages. So 
here is my plan. 

“Make a list of every law violator 
known. Then slowly bring all the people in 
Boston over to New York and Phila- 
delphia. Leave the city of Boston, the ma- 
chinery, the houses, everything just as it 
is now. In the tunnel between New Yoric 
and Boston construct a number of revolv- 
ing doors so constructed that persons can 



go through them to Boston but can never 
return to New York. Mobilize your en- 
tire legal machinery and on a certain date 
arrest every pervert, law violator, and 
menace to the community and force them 
to enter the tube. Tell them that in Boston 
there is food, liberty, and license. They 
will have to manufacture their own food, 
their own clothes, and they can make what 
government and laws they wish to. If 
they do not want to live in a glass city, 
they can return to the wilderness. Then in 
the future, when anyone breaks a law of 
any kind, simply send him or her to Bos- 
ton. In New York and Philadelphia the 
good people will live, and in Boston the 
bad ones. It is an ideal arrangement, and 
there is not the element of cruelty in it 
that the former method of life imprison- 
ment had. 

“There is another factor that is of value 
in my plan. Like breeds like. By this 
method we will free the better part of 
humanity of the danger of continually 
breeding criminals. No doubt the Bos- 
tonians will degenerate but the remaining 
part of humanity will become more worth 
while. How about such a plan? Is it im- 
practicable ?” 

"It sounds all right to me,” replied 
President Morrow. “In fact, I was think- 
ing of something like that myself, only I 
considered simply sending these criminals 
into the wilderness. Your plan is far 
more humane. I like it and I am going to 
put it into execution at once as soon as I 
can confer with my Cabinet. It will have 
to be done secretly, otherwise it will be a 
difficult task. We will begin by building 
the revolving doors; then we will take 
all but the criminals out of Boston by 
plane, and on a certain date send as many 
criminals as we can gather together and 
force them to enter the one-way tunnel.” 

The plan was placed into force within 
a month. So silently was it put into action, 
so secretly had the plans been kept, that 
before any united defense could be made 
by the criminal perverts, over two hun- 
dred thousand of them were segregated in 
Boston. At once the crime incident les- 
sened in New York and Philadelphia and 
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while, during the next year, over five thou- 
sand more law offenders were segregated, 
still the beginning of the new year showed 
a population in the two glass cities that 
was almost one hundred per cent good 
citizens and this, not because of any ter- 
ror of the taw, but because of innate de- 
sire to keep the Golden Rule. 

In that year of segregation life had not 
been pleasant for the criminals. It was 
one thing to prey on defenseless citizens 
and it was another to injure hardened 
criminals. The murder rate rose; life be- 
came the cheapest commodity in Bos- 
ton. A succession of super-criminals rose 
to power as temporary kings, only to meet 
death by the assassin’s blade or poison 
given the same evening as a favorite’s 
kiss. There was no law in Boston save 
that of might. Work was only done as a 
necessity. Within the year all of the 
feeble-minded and epileptics had become 
virtual slaves, treated, housed, and fed 
as though they were so many animals, 
forced by their labor to support the colo- 
nists who were mentally superior adults. 

The death rate was high. Murder, neg- 
lect of hygiene, insufficient food, all con- 
tributed to a rapid reduction of the popu- 
lation. There were practically no children 
bom and those that were born alive were 
frequently killed by their criminal parents. 
There was no security of life or property. 

And ever in the minds of all the Boston 
criminals was a deep resentment that they 
had been handled in such a manner by the 
rest of humanity. The psychopath always 
feels that he is being badly treated, and 
more than ever, these isolated defectives 
felt that they had been dealt with unjustly. 
They spent their spare time planning re- 
venge, the ones of lower intelligence 
dreaming of rape and murder and the 
super-mentalities planning revenge of a 
horrible and subtle nature, hitherto un- 
dreamed of in the criminal sadistic rec- 
ords of the human race. 

The Criminol City 

• Three years after the successful isola- 
tion of these degenerates, two men 
were in control of the city of Boston. 



Tbaddeus Garland, known amoi^ his 
gang as the Beautiful Spider, and Han- 
nible Cocke, whose favorite nickname was 
the Brainless Wonder. These men had 
risen to unchallenged control of the fnrison 
cHy sheerly through their intellectual 
supremacy and their cold brutality. They 
lived for three reasons: the ultimate de- 
struction of New York and Philadelphia, 
the final overthrow of each other so that 
one could re^n supreme, and the accom- 
plishment of self-pleasure in every way 
that had for thirty thousand years been 
a matter of repugnance and detestation to 
the better nature of mankind. On the 
surface they were friends, held together 
by ties of affection and mutual interest; 
below the surface they hated each other. 
They had ruled Boston for three months, 
thereby establishing a record. 

“We will never be satisfied,” said Gar- 
land one summer’s afternoon to his royal 
partner, Cocke, “until we settle once and 
for all the real ownership of this chy. 
You know as well as I do that this id^ 
of having two rulers is all buncombe and 
bosh. Hell! There is only room enough 
here for one head and if the fool women 
keep on killing the occasional baby that 
happens now and tlren to be bom, there 
will not be anything to be head of soon, 
anyway. I think we ought to settle the 
matter. Throw the dice or cut cards or go 
up in the air and shoot at each other till 
one drops to the ground dead. We would 
do it, too, if we could only be satisfied 
with the death of those other cities first. 
It is a funny thing, this hate business. 
Here we are dreaming of killing each 
other but we hate those people in the other 
two glass cities so much more than we 
hate each other that we just go on living 
and working together as though we were 
business partners, simply because we have 
not sufficient intellect to figure out how to 
kill them. Men call you the Brainless 
Wonder because you look as though you 
bad no brains in that pinhead of yours and 
yet I know that you are capable. They call 
me the Beautiful Spider because I have 
the head of a Greek God fastened on to a 
body of such monstrous deformities that 
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a spider would blush to have a body like 
it. And yet, in spite of the shapes our par- 
ents gave us, we are kings of Boston for 
a day. Different from the old days in this 
town. Why, I read that they used to take 
first class books and refuse to let the Bos- 
tonians buy them. Think of that! And 
now we hire authors to pander to the de- 
pravities of our citizens. Ha, ha! That 
sounds like the battle-cry of a jackass.” 

The Brainless Wonder rubbed his re- 
ceding forehead and then twisted his 
beaked nose with a gentle, loving gesture. 
Looking at Garland he whined, “Ah ! Let’s 
do something. How would it be to drop a 
lot of explosives down their airplane open- 
ing?” 

“Yes, and a fat chance you would have 
of getting near there in a plane. Don’t you 
know that every plane that goes out has 
a wireless code word and when they want 
to return to the city the pilots have to send 
down that word before the air gates are 
opened ? You could drop all the explosives 
in the world on that glass dome and it 
would still be a glass dome.” 

“Do you know how they open and shut 
the air gates ?” 

“Certainly. Just like we do ours. Simple 
mechanism. Just a couple of buttons. 
Press the blue one and open goes the gate. 
Press the red one and it closes.” 

“That is the way it used to be. You 
don’t know that it is that way now, do 
you?” 

“Sure. Did I ever tell you about Lizzie, 
the Golden Girl?” 

“I know about the dame, but she is 
dead now.” 

“No, she ain’t. She lives in Philadel- 
phia. I hear from her every now and 
then.” 

“Not in Philadelphia?” 

“Yes, I placed her there. She is a sure 
enough good girl now. I wanted to know 
the weakness of the other cities and so I 
thought we might use some of the cats 
for spies, and Lizzie, she was sore at 
being sent here and she rather jumped at 
the chance of going back. She is in Phila- 
delphia and what’s more, she is married 



to one of the men that keeps the air gate 
watch.” 

The Brainless Wonder looked more 
cross-eyed than ever. 

“That is just one more reason for kill- 
ing you, and I am going to do it some 
day. You knew that the Golden Girl was 
my girl, and you told me she was dead. 
Sure she run away from me when I tried 
to make her live with me, but that was 
no reason for you meddling with the mat- 
ter. Hell ! I am going to Philadelphia and 
get her, and when I place my last kiss on 
her dead face, I am going to come back 
for you, and your face will be less beauti- 
ful and kissable when I am done with 
you.” 

The Beautiful Spider sighed. 

“This sort of thing is just the one rea- 
son why we are still living here without 
doing a thing to those curs in the other 
glass cities. If we could only work togeth- 
er, we could do something. Ain’t there 
enough dames here to suit you? Mollic 
Black told me the other day that every 
time she thought of living with you she 
quivered. There is a nice girl, and you 
would appreciate each other. Course she 
has killed five, but she might spare you. 

“Well, I am going. You can take a 
chance with Mollie.” 

“If you go now, you won’t ever come 
back.” 

“Oh! You need not worry about that.” 
And at that, the Brainless Wonder 
walked out of the room. Fifteen minutes 
later he was in his airplane going through 
the air gate of Boston. In less than an 
hour he was flying over the glass city of 
Philadelphia. He found the air gate of that 
city tightly closed and he saw something 
else that gave him room for plenty of 
deep thinking. 

• On the glass dome, sprawled out in 
careless attitudes, thoroughly enjoying 
themselves in the reflected sunshine, lay 
thousands of the winged snakes. The 
Brainless Wonder had never actually seen 
any of them at the time of the last threat, 
but he, like all the rest of the citizens of 
the Three Cities, had been well instructed 
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in the details of the killers. When he saw 
these snakes with wings, feet, tails, enor- 
mous heads, stretching and yawning and 
scratching themselves in the sun, he knew 
that they could be nothing else. They had 
found their food but between it and them 
was a twelve-foot glass dome. So they 
just made themselves comfortable and 
waited there. They were used to waiting. 

As the criminal watched them, a bril- 
liant thought came to him. Perhaps, by a 
piece of strategic flying, he might be able 
to destroy the city and at the same time 
satisfy his desire for revenge on the 
Golden Girl. It involved a feat of remark- 
able flying, but the ability to handle a 
plane was one of the accomplishments of 
the Brainless Wonder. He spiraled twelve 
thousand feet into the ether and then 
hovered over the air gate of the city. 
From that vantage point he radioed to the 
watchers of the gate. 

"Am going to drop into the city. Un- 
less you open the gate for me I will be 
killed by these killers. You can open the 
gate and close it in lots of time. Watch 
out for me. I am dropping in three min- 
utes.” 

Twelve thousand feet below the watch- 
ers were in a quandary. Who was this 
man in the plane above the gate ? Should 
they let him fall to be a helpless prey of 
the devourers, or should they save him? 
Hastily they telephoned to the Mayor of 
the city. He could not be reached. The 
Head of Councils could not be found. 
Minutes were passing. There was no one 
to assume the responsibility. From far 
above, the message came. 

“I am dropping in fifteen seconds.” 

The watchman of the air gate muttered, 

"It would not be right to let a human 
being die if he can be saved,” and he 
pressed the blue button. The gate opened. 

The Brainless Wonder let his plane 
drop. A special landing attachment made 
dropping perpendicularly a perfectly safe 
performance. He dropped rapidly at first, 
but when within a thousand feet of the 
gate, he lessened his speed and started 
his siren whistle. At once, hundreds of 
the indolent snakes aroused, alarmed at 



the new noise. As the plane rushed down 
toward the air gate, they rushed by the 
thousands towards the plane. 

The Brainless Wonder arrived safely 
on the landing platform. The closing gates 
crushed the head of the first snake who 
had arrived at the opening. The criminal 
jumped out of his plane and ran toward 
the office of the watcher of the gate. That 
official ran forward to welcome and con- 
gratulate him on his escape. The man 
from Boston killed him with a dagger and 
ran into the office. He again pressed the 
blue button, and the heavy gates opened. 
Instantly a living stream of hideous rep- 
tiles poured through the opening. They 
came by tens, by hundreds, and later by 
tens of thousands. Their cries of hungry 
rage called their comrades to the feast. 
Escape for the people of Philadelphia 
was impossible. There was only the one 
air opening. There was a tunnel to New 
York, but in a few minutes that was 
hopelessly blocked by the suffocating 
bodies of those who had rushed there in 
their helpless and hopeless panic. 

Finally all of the killers were inside the 
city. They were all roaming through the 
streets, reaching into the rooms and climb- 
ing up the houses after their victims. 
Through the opened air gate, the summer 
sun streamed. Far above, a lark sang. 
From the opened mouth of the air gate 
rose the combined clamor of hopelessness 
and hell. Suddenly a single plane shot up 
through the sky. 

A half hour later, a single plane landed 
in New York. A woman stepped out of 
the glass cabin and staggered towards 
the office of the watcher of the gate. 

“I want to see the Mayor at once,” she 
whispered, "and you better tell him it is 
important.” 

And then she collapsed. When she 
roused from her unconsciousness, a 
trained nurse was taking care of her under 
the directions of a physician. She was in 
a hospital and the Mayor was waiting for 
her message. 

"My name is Catherine Gower,” she 
began, “but in Boston they called me Liz- 
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zie, the Golden Girl. No use telling you 
why I was sent to Boston; you wouldn’t 
believe me anyway, if I told you I didn’t 
do it. Boston was a mess when I got 
there. Two men, perhaps you know of 
them, the Beautiful Spider and the Brain- 
less Wonder, think they are kings there. 
This one man, the Brainless Wonder, 
wanted me for one of his women and I 
guess that my stomach was too delicate, 
for I just could not even bear to look at 
him, so I went to the Spider and he 
said that he would help me if I would go 
to Philadelphia and be one of his spies. 
Well, anything to get out of that hell-city 
and away from the Brainless Wonder, so 
I went and the first thing I knew, I was 
in love with one of the watchers of the 
gate. 

“He was a good man, and we were 
going to be married soon. I decided to 
double-cross that Boston gang and go 
straight. This morning I was sewing in 
his office ; it was his eight hours on duty. 
Things were dangerous ; I guess you know 
that for a week the glass dome of Phila- 
delphia has been covered with the killing 
snakes. We received a radio that there was 
a man in a plane twelve thousand feet 
above the gate and he wanted to drop in 
to escape the killers. My lover could not 
reach anyone in authority. Something had 
to be done, so we opened the gate and 
down came the man. He was the Brain- 
less Wonder, but we didn’t know that till 
we had the gate shut. My man ran to con- 
gratulate him on his escape from the kill- 
ers and he was killed by the Boston King. 
Then this fellow ran and opened the gate 
and in swarmed the snakes. That was the 
end of Philadelphia. Of course it was easy 
to see what the thing meant, when it was 
too late. He made a grab at me and I 
kissed him and pulled him into the office 
and turned out the lights. The killers 
streamed past us. My God ! I thought they 
would never stop. I wanted to warn you 
New Yorkers, not against the snakes, but 
against the killers of Boston, so I pro- 
posed to the Brainless Wonder that we 
use the emergency plane and get back to 
Boston. He had lost a little of his nerve; 



the roar of the snakes and the cries of the 
people was a horrible mixture. So we 
started out, and after we got up in the 
air, I killed him — with the same dagger 
he had used on my lover, and then I 
sailed back and threw him down the hole 
of the air gate so one of the snakes could 
eat him. Of course that was the end of 
him. 

“But those people in Boston are not 
going to rest till they kill the New York- 
ers. You good people do not realize the 
hate those fools have for you. They never 
will forgive you for shutting them up by 
themselves — ^they are going to get you. 
There is a girl here ; she has a red birth- 
mark on the back of her neck and that is 
why she wears her hair long. She is a 
spy. The Beautiful Spider sent her here 
the same time he sent me to Philadelphia. 
You better find her and send her through 
the one-way tunnel.’’ 

And with that the Golden Girl became 
unconscious again. 

As far as Philadelphia was concerned, 
there was nothing to be done. Without 
loss of time, the tunnel between the 
doomed city and New York was tightly 
cemented. So long as the air gate of New 
York was closed, there was nothing to 
fear from the killers. But the Boston 
snakes were a different proposition. 

In that city were thousands of criminals. 
One of these, to satisfy his lust for re- 
venge, had deliberately wiped out one of 
the three cities of refuge even at the cost 
of his own life. In Boston there were 
many men as desperate. In what way 
would they strike at New York ? And how 
could the Metropolis defend itself ? 

• There were just two places in the en- 
tire world now where human life was 
possible. One was New York, a rather 
decent place now for men and women to 
live, a crimeless city where the people 
were good because they had been bred 
good and wanted to be good ; the other was 
the city of Boston, enforced city of re- 
fuge for the criminal, the pervert, the 
psychopathic personalities. It was a mod- 
ernistic representation of the old idea of 
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heaven and hell, light and darkness, good 
and evil, day and night. 

Each city bad the same equijanent, the 
same manufacttnries for the necessities 
of life, the same protection for human 
life against the beasts of the wilderness. 
There were equal opportunities for en- 
joyment, pleasure, and amusements. The 
only diflterence was that one city was filled 
with good people and the other with bad 
people. All the good folks wanted was to 
be left alone ; all the bad wanted was to 
destroy the good. 

The Mayor of New York reaKzed this. 
He could think of nothing else during the 
next few days. This alone was in his 
mind as he attended the memorial services 
held in memory of the dead of Philadel- 
phia. The secret dread of a similar oc- 
currence in New York City held him in 
insomnia’s persistent chains. The more 
he thought, the more hopeless he felt. At 
last he determined to carefully review 
the history of these last eventful years in 
the story of the human race. Not being 
an eminent student, he called in a histo- 
rian, a student of modem history, one who 
had a keen grasp on the swift rushing 
events of the world. He asked this man to 
begin with the first days of the killers 
in America and outline the eventful years 
since then. As the man talked, the Mayor 
listened with closed eyes. Finally the lec- 
ture came to an end with the services held 
in honor of the dead of Philadelphia. 
Thanking the historian, he dismissed him 
and sat aloire, thinking to himself. 

“In every crisis known to mankind,” 
he mused, “since that first day in the tube 
there has been one outstanding figure and 
that is Long, the biologist. He has taken 
the lead and forced through to a success- 
ful ending every important step. I won- 
der how old he is now ? I wonder whether 
he is- mentally keen enough to face one 
more problem for the welfare of his be- 
loved people? At least it will be worth 
while to talk to him about it.” 

And so he sent for Long. 

In a few hours the man arrived. He did 
not look as old as his seventy years pro- 
claimed him to be. 



“I am glad you sent for me, Mr. 
Mayor,” he exclaimed, “for I wanted an 
interview with you. Briefly, there are some 
friends of mine, twenty-five men and an 
equal number of women, who have been 
thinking over some facts in social life 
and we, the fifty-one of us, want permis- 
sion to leave the city. We feel that we 
would be happier outside.” 

“But — why, it’s impossible 1 How about 
the killers? What is the idea?” 

“Simply this. We feel a lack of inter- 
est here. We feel that if the human race 
remains bottled up in this city of glass, 
that eventually it will die of weariness. 
Every day is the same. The former strug- 
gle that made life a gamble for onr an- 
cestors, also made life endurable. It was 
the uncertainty that added the vital 
charm ; it was the struggle that made ex- 
istence worth while. We are all well-edu- 
cated ; we have studied conditions in the 
wilderness around the cities. We want to 
go out there and conquer the wilderness 
like our ancestors did many generations 
ago. For a while we will live in caves. We 
will wage a war of extermination against 
these killers like our ancestors did against 
the cave bear and the saber-tooth tiger. 
Eventually we will win, for man the 
supreme animal must survive. The odds 
against us will be large, but that will make 
the struggle all the sweeter. May we go?” 
The Mayor saw his chance. 

“On one condition. That you rid us of 
the Boston menace.” 

“I thought of that. The fifty-one of us 
can no more live in the new world with 
the criminals than we can with the three- 
hundred-foot snakes. For the sake of our 
women and the unborn children, it will be 
necessary to exterminate them. I have a 
plan. I promise you that there will be no 
•more Boston menace.” 

“You can go on that condition.” 
“Good.” 

The biologist smiled. 

“You are anxious to rid the world of 
them, and so am I. By the way, I was 
wrong when I said that there were fifty- 
one of us. There are really fifty-two. Miss 
Gower is going with me as my bride.” 
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“Miss Gower is going with you?” 
“Yes, the Girl with the Golden Hair. I 
always was partial to that type, and when 
I met her and heard her story, I said to 
myself, ‘Here is the woman that will best 
help me carve out a home for myself in 
the wilderness. And fortunately for me, 
she said she would. I told her that she 
was throwing herself away on an old man, 
but she said that I was just the kind of 
husband she wanted.” 

The mayor laughed. 

“Always heard that every man had his 
weakness.” 

"Well, she’s my weakness now. We will 
prepare things and start for Boston soon.” 
A few days later a fleet of airships thor- 
oughly eqiupped for every emergency 
sailed out through the air gate of New 
York City. In this fleet were the self- 
appointed exiles. It was fortunate that 
they left when they did, for only a few 
hours later, the killers came north from 
their feast in Philadelphia and started to 
wait for something to happen, on the glass 
dome of the metropolis. 

• Three miles from Boston the fleet cau- 
tiously settled to the ground. The 
place had not been selected in a haphazard 
manner. The objective had been the open- 
ings of the ventilating system of the city 
of Boston. There certain merchandise was 
unloaded, and Long addressed the colo- 
nists. 

“When the cities of glass were first 
thought of,” he said, “it was realized that 
some arrangement had to be made to sup- 
ply the inhabitants with fresh air. Conse- 
quently. each city had an air tube con- 
structed, through which fresh air could be 
constantly pumped into the city and at the 
same time the tube was so built that no 
wild animal could enter the city. Here we 
have a tube twenty feet in diameter. Once 
it reaches the city, it is divided and sub- 
divided in such a way that eventually a 
fresh air tube enters every room of every 
house. The fresh air flows into the room 
like the water. The air is sucked into the 
tube with terrific force. We stand a thou- 
sand feet away from the main opening 



and yet we can feel the draft. What I pro- 
pose is simply this. I have a large supply 
of poisonous fluids which, when liberated 
from their steel containers, will become 
gases. These gases are far more terrible 
than those used in the former wars of 
the world. As soon as these reach the in- 
side of the city of Boston, the people will 
die. I am not sure that they deserve to be 
killed but the fact remains that it is nec- 
essary to kill them to survive ourselves. 
In our freight ships we have a hundred 
of these steel cylinders. I carefully figured 
out the dilution that will take place when 
this gas spreads through Boston and I 
feel that we have enough to kill ten mil- 
lion persons and there are only about two 
hundred thousand there now. I want you 
to help me carry these cylinders close to 
the mouth of the tutmel and then turn the 
cocks. There will be no danger as far as 
we are concerned, because the draft will 
protect us.” 

The exiles at once started to carry out 
his orders. Not a moment was to be lost 
as the killers might appear at any time. 
At last the work was completed and the 
men and women started to return to their 
airships. A dull thud shook the earth and 
a few minutes later a one-passenger plane 
came soaring through the air. The pilot 
landed near the fleet of ships and, leaving 
his plane, walked over to the little group 
of New Yorkers. 

“Well, this is a surprise,” he exclaimed. 
“I never thought that I would find so 
many strangers so near Boston. Welcome 
to our city. Hello, Lizzie, what are you 
doing here with these high-brows ? 
Sunday-school picnic ?” 

“That is the Beautiful Spider, Paul,” 
explained Mrs. Long to her husband. 
“Perhaps you better break the news to 
him.” 

The Spider heard her. 

“Perhaps you better hear my news 
first. I have real news to tell you. We have 
been working on the problem for some 
time, me and my friends. We planted a 
mess of high explosives on one side of the 
foundation of the glass dome of New 
(.Continued on page 994) 



THE EMOTION METER 



By 

W. VARICK KEVINS, III 

• A bell rang in the Physics Hall of 

Freedale College and the class of four- 
teen settled down for their usual lecture. 
Professor Miller, middle-aged, dark, and 
tall, cleared his throat and began to talk 
in his own quiet way. 

“Before I begin my lecture on electro- 
magnetism, I have a favor to ask of you. 
I would like each of you to bring three 
girls’ pictures with you to class to- 
morrow.” 

A murmur ran quickly through the 
classroom as each student asked his neigh- 
bor what was in store for them. 

Professor Miller ignored the con- 
fusion he had created and continued; “I 
should like it very much if one of these 
pictures would be of your best girl. If 
you are engaged, bring your fiancee’s 
photograph. If not, your favorite girl 
friend of the moment will do. You all 
must have some preference. The other 
two photographs may be of anyone at all, 
an acquaintance, a movie actress, a news- 
paper picture, and so forth. Now before 
I go into any more detail, you probably 
would like to know the reason for all 
this. Well, I have been working on an 
apparatus of my own for about five years. 
I expect to present it to the world shortly, 
but, before I do so, I would like to make 
one final and conclusive test of its ability. 
Your cooperation will be greatly appre- 
ciated. You have probably all heard of the 
lie-detector which is now in use in some 
police departments in connection with 
crime. I have greatly improved upon it. 
My invention takes into consideration 
many more physical changes in the 
human body. It measures heartbeat. 



breathing, body temperature, and in^ 
crease or decrease of gland secretion. All 
of these are affected by emotion. My 
equipment will show truthfully which of 
the three pictures affects you the most 
emotionally. Of course love and hate can- 
not be distinguished by my invention; 
therefore please do not bring any photo- 
graphs that can possibly stimulate anger. 
The way I wish to test the apparatus is 
to have each one of you look at your pic- 
tures one at a time. The one you like 
the best, or shall I say love, will give the 
highest reading on the scale. The reason 
I want to try just one picture of someone 
you really like is that I do not wish there 
to be any doubt in your mind about check- 
ing up with the machine. As I live alone, 
I have no one to test this upon but my 
class. I shall use the class time tomorrow 
for our experiment as it follows riglit 
along in the footsteps of the work we 
have been covering during the last month. 
Have any of you any questions or ob- 
jections?” 

“What will the machine be used for 
practically?” asked one. 

“It has great possibilities in psychologi- 
cal work and psychoanalysis of in- 
dividuals,” was the answer, “and now, if 
there are no more questions, I shall con- 
tinue with the lecture for today. We found 
that magnetism is due to .... ” 

* * * 

The next day the class assembled as 
usual. All the students were carrying the 
pictures they had been asked to bring and 
quite a little kidding was going on. The 
experiment was the main topic of con- 
versation but, so far, it had not been taken 
very seriously. 

“I bet that cow in the background of 
your picture will give the highest reading 
for you, Earl,” said one. 
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“All right, Ted, just wait until you 
start gazing at that flaming beauty you 
have there,” was the reply accompanied 
by a jab in the ribs. “You’ll break Pro- 
fessor Miller’s machine,” 

One of the students had the poor sense 
to leave his pictures alone for a few min- 
utes and was surprised to find that his 
fiancee had grown a full set of whiskers, 
in addition to becoming cross-eyed, in the 
meantime. 

“I am glad to see that everyone is in 
such a good humor,” laughed Professor 
Miller as the bell rang. “Now let us begin 
our experiment. First I must tell you a 
few more things concerning my invention. 
Here on my desk I have the amplifying 
unit and the meter which records the in- 
tensity of the emotion. It is not very com- 
plicated. It simply takes the impressions 
received from the person and amplifies 
each one according to its importance. The 
final result is shown by the needle on this 
scale. The higher the reading, the greater 
the emotional stress. As you see, I have 
hung a curtain around the table upon 
which I usually perform my demonstra- 
tions. The subject will go behind it and 
put on the equipment, then, as I instruct 
him, he will look at each picture for about 
one minute. I shall allow a short interval 
between each one in order to give time 
for the emotions to come back to normal. 
Of course, none of you will notice any 
change. The needle, however, will record 
accurately each slight difference. After 
you have tried each picture one at a time, 
I shall endeavor to tell you which one 
affects you the most emotionally. You 
shall check my result with what you know 
to be true in your own mind. After I 
finish with my experiment, it will not be 
necessary for one to know one’s own mind. 
The machine will tell it all at a glance. 
All right now, who would like to be 
first?” 

Everyone seemed to be rather reluctant 
at this point. 

“Come, come, now, nothing is going 
to hurt you. It is absolutely harmless. I 
assure you I would not go through with 



this if I thought there was the least bit 
of danger involved. No one will volun- 
teer? Then I shall just shuffle your name 
cards and choose one at random. Is that 
more satisfactory?” 

A murmur of agreement greeted this 
suggestion. Professor Miller mixed the 
attendance cards thoroughly, then select- 
ed one haphazardly. “The first name is 
William Sayles,” he announced. 

There was a sigh of relief from the 
rest of the class as Sayles walked slowly 
to the front of the class. 

“Take your pictures behind the screen 
and I shall help you get ready,” was the 
first request. “The rest of the class may 
come too so that I shall not have to re- 
peat my instructions.” 

The remaining thirteen students fol- 
lowed and crowded around while Pro- 
fessor Miller helped Sayles adjust the 
apparatus. One plate clamped on his 
wrist, one over his heart and then a small 
object was placed under his tongue. The 
professor explained that the latter 
measured both the slight change in tem- 
perature and the glandular action, mak- 
ing use of the salivary glands as they were 
the easiest to reach and also reacted the 
best to emotion. After making sure that 
the rest of the class understood the equip- 
ment thoroughly, he plugged in on the 
electric light current and left Sayles alone 
behind the curtain. 

“Hey, Sayles, how is the electrocution 
coming along?” called one of his class- 
mates. 

“I’m not dead yet,” was the cheerful 
reply from the unseen subject. 

"Please look at picture number one,” 
called Professor Miller. In a moment the 
needle gradually rose and came to rest 
near 5. 

“Wait a moment and then look at pic- 
ture number two,” said Professor Mil- 
ler. Again the class saw the needle rise 
but this time it came to rest at 7. 

“Now your last one,” requested the pro- 
fessor. 

Immediately the needle registered 52. 
In a moment Sayles was beside the 
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others. “Which one was it?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Picture number three wins by almost 
unanimous vote,” smiled Professor Mil- 
ler. “Is that correct ?” 

“Yes, sir ; that was my fiancee,” assert- 
ed Sayles. 

“Good,” said Professor Miller. 

The next card to be chosen brought 
forth the name of Samuel Cibella. He 
was soon ready and his test began. The 
results were as follows: Picture number 
one: 6. Picture number two: 38. Picture 
number three : 1, 

Professor Miller again told the sub- 
ject which of the pictures he preferred and 
the result was affirmed. He then asked out 
of curiosity what one had given such a 
low emotional figure. 

“Well, you see,” said Cibella, “picture 
number three was a snapshot of my 
mother-in-law. The highest reading went 
with my wife’s photo.” 

“Oh, I see,” chuckled Professor Miller. 
“I didn’t know you were married, or I 
might have guessed it.” 

Robert Butler was the next to be called 
and he grinned cheerfully as he went be- 
hind the curtain. His readings were in- 
teresting : Picture number one : 5. Picture 
number two: 48. Picture number three: 
47. 

“Number two seems to win by a very 
small margin,” noted the professor. “May 
I ask what number three is that it should 
give such a close result?” 

Butler blushed as he held it out to view. 
It was a movie actress of the infamous 
“it” type. 

“Don’t let your girl know about this,” 
jibed a classmate near him. “Imagine let- 
ting a picture catch up with a real, live 
girl.” 

Butler hurriedly went back to his seat 
as the next name was announced. William 
Gathman came forward for his turn. The 
same procedure was gone through with 
the following results : Picture number one : 
6. Picture number two : 35. Picture num- 
ber three : 8. 

Again Professor Miller agreed with the 
student’s own choice but this time there 



was a slight difference. Picture number 
two was Gathman’s mother. He explained 
that he had no girl so he thought that 
this would be a good substitute. 

“I am very happy to try my equipment 
under all sorts of conditions,” was Pro- 
fessor Miller’s remark. “Everything is 
going along much better than I had dared 
hope. So far my apparatus has done its 
work perfectly.” 

• RUSSELL Ricker raised his hand. “If 

you don’t mind, I would like to try 
it next. I have only two pictures with me. 
I honestly do not know which of the 
two girls I think the most of. Your appa- 
ratus could settle my mind for once and 
for all. The trials this morning have con- 
vinced me of its value and I am willing 
to abide by its decision.” 

“I would be very glad — to have you 
be the next subject,” agreed Professor 
Miller. “I hope my equipment may be of 
service to you.” 

“I am sure it will,” was the reply. “I 
wonder which girl will be the lucky one ?” 

As Ricker disappeared, a low laugh fol- 
lowed this last statement. He was not 
very popular with the other students. 

“Ready,” called his voice, muffled 
somewhat by the temperature recorder. 

“Look at picture number one,” asked 
Professor Miller. 

The needle hesitated, then slowly rose 
to the point marked 2. 

“Now the other one,” called the pro- 
fessor. 

The result was exactly the same. 

Professor Miller looked up in surprise. 
“Are you sure you did everything ac- 
cording to directions?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” came the reply. “What was 
the result?” 

“There must be something wrong. 
Would you mind trying it again ?” 

A second trial gave exactly the same 
results, so Professor Miller went behind 
the curtain and made sure that every- 
thing was connected correctly. There 
seemed to be no trouble there, so he care- 
fully inspected the amplifier and needle. 
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After a third trial and a reassurance from 
Ricker that the pictures were actually of 
two girls he knew, Professor Miller final- 
ly decided there was something radically 
wrong with his outfit. It had functioned 
perfectly up to this time, but there was 
no doubt about the fact that it was not 
recording correctly now. The time allotted 
for the class was almost over and Pro- 
fessor Miller turned his back to the am- 
plifier in order to announce that the ex- 
periment would be continued the next day. 

“Look, Professor,” suddenly called one 



of the members of the class. "It is work- 
ing again.” 

Professor Miller wheeled to see the 
needle pressing hard against the 100 mark. 
No one else had recorded much more 
than half as high as that. He hurried over 
and looked behind the curtain. Ricker 
was intently gazing into a pocket mirror 
while he busily combed his hair. The 
equipment was still attached. 

"My outfit is infallible,” said Professor 
Miller to himself as he turned to dismiss 
the class. 



THE END 
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Then his ruddy face darkened and he took a step toward 
the scientist. “Why, you damned — ” 
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By 

EDMOND HAMILTON 

• Thorn Haddon got up suddenly from 
his bunk and crossed the dark adobe 
cell to the iron-barred door. He listened 
and heard the tramp ot feet approaching 
in the corridor. He turned to where Jerry 
Lanham also was sitting up in his bunk. 

“Here they come, Jerry,” he said. “I 
suppose by all the laws of adventure- 
novels I ought to grip your hand and say, 
‘Good-bye, old pal,’ in a tremulous voice.” 
“But they can’t do it now!” protested 
Lanham, rubbing his eyes as he stood up. 
“We weren’t to be shot till dawn and it's 
not midnight yet.” 

“They’ve advanced the hour, I sup- 
pose,” shrugged Thorn. 

“Wouldn’t even give a guy a last 
night’s sleep!” said Jerry wrathfully. 
"This is the last revolution I’ll ever talre 
part in, in Brazil here or anywhere else.” 
His big, broad-shouldered figure ex- 
pressed a sense of injured indignation in 
every line, his blond, good-natured ruddy 
face frowning and his blue eyes full of 
resentment at the injustice. Then he 
yawned, spreading his shoulders until 
they threatened to burst from the tight- 
fitting black and red uniform he wore. 

Thorn Haddon grinned crookedly at 
him. He was inches short of his com- 
rade’s height, more trimly and compactly 
built. He was dark, with close-cropped 
black hair, steady black eyes, and a firm 
mouth. He wore, like Jerry, the gaudy 
uniform of the late lamented revolution. 

Light flared flickeringly down the dark 
corridor outside their cell as the tramping 
of feet grew louder. It came from torches 
carried by two of a column of four 
swarthy soldiers. At their head walked a 
stiff officer resplendent in green and gold. 



# Perhaps the most interesting of the 

sciences is biology, the study of living 
things, and genetics, the branch concern- 
ing genes and chromosomes, may be 
called the most fascinating side-line. 

We know that all the characteristics 
of a living thing are transmitted during 
conception to the offspring. The shape of 
the nose, the color of the hair, the length 
of the arms — uncountable thousands of 
regulations are governed by the nature 
of the microscopic genes. 

If yon do not know much about this 
subject, Mr. Hamilton’s latest story, 
which is now before you, will further ac- 
quaint you with one of the greatest mys- 
teries of science, will make chills run 
through you when you contemplate what 
terrible things can happen when the tiny 
genes are defected. 



and a small man in white civilian suit 
and panama hat. 

They stopped outside the cell and one 
of the soldiers unlocked its door. The 
officer and the man in civilian clothes en- 
tered the torch-lit cell. 

“Why interrupt our slumbers. Colonel 
Escoba?” asked Thorn ironically of the 
officer. “The execution was scheduled for 
dawn.” 

“Yes, what’s the idea of switching it 
to the middle of the night?” demanded 
Jerry. 

“Be silent!” the colonel commanded 
them, and then turned to the civilian. 

“These are the men, Doctor Alascia. 
Tough, stubborn brutes of norteameri- 
canos — I would not recommend them to 
you.” 

“Yet they look like the very men I 
want,” said the civilian. “Men who are 
strong and who can fight, if necessary.” 

“Oh, they can do that, God knows,” 
Colonel Escoba ejaculated. “They led the 
revolution in this part of the Upper 
Amazon for two months before their 
troops deserted and we captured them.” 
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The man in white surveyed the two 
Americans interestedly. He was a rather 
small man, the littleness of his hands 
and feet being almost effeminate. His 
face, even though middle-aged, was al- 
most girlish in the smooth olive perfec- 
tion of its features, the liquidity of his 
black eyes. 

Thom Haddon strained^ under the 
man’s scrutiny. “What’s all this got to 
do with our execution, colonel?’’ he de- 
manded. 

“It may be that there will be no execu- 
tion at all, senhores,’’ said the civilian. 
“It may not be necessary.” 

Thom stared at him. “What do you 
mean?” 

“I am about to explain,” answered 
the other. “My name is Doctor Hermis 
Alascia, and I am a scientist, a geneticist, 
if you happen to know what that means. 
My home is at a mission village of In- 
dians on a tributary sixty miles up the 
Amazon from here. 

“I am in need of two — shall I say, 
helpers? — not scientific helpers, you un- 
derstand, since you two do not look to 
me like scientists, but men who can fight, 
who can use weapons, and who will obey 
me implicitly. 

“You look like such men to me. If you 
will promise to come with me and obey 
me no matter what happens, you will be 
pardoned. Colonel Escoba has agreed to 
that because of certain influence I have 
with the present government. What is 
your answer?” 

Thorn reflected. “In other words,” he 
said, “you want Jerry and me to act as 
your bodyguards.” He turned to Lan- 
ham. “What do you say to it, Jerry?” 

"Sure, let’s take him up on it,” the 
giant answered. “It’s better than a lead 
breakfast, kid.” 

“Very well, we agree to your proposi- 
tion,” 'Thom told the scientist. 

Doctor Alascia’s delicate olive face 
beamed. “That is splendid. You can 
leave with me now — my canoe is waiting 
to take me back up the river.” 

Then Colonel Escoba leaned threaten- 



ingly toward the two Americans, raising 
his finger. 

“Remember, no attempts to escape 
from the good doctor!” he warned. "If 
you try, you will never leave the coun- 
try.” 

“We’ve given our word and we’ll stand 
by it,” Thorn told him stiflfly. 

“Of course, of course,” said Doctor 
Alascia quickly. “I am sure there is no 
need for your warning. Colonel. I will 
not forget this favor,” he added as they 
turned to the door. “They shall hear your 
name in the Palace.” 

“It is nothing," waved the officer grat- 
ifiedly, and added to the two Americans, 
“You will follow the good doctor.” 

They went out into the redder torch- 
light of the corridor, Lanham stooping 
as he followed Thorn through the low 
door. 

Doctor Alascia and the colonel led the 
way down the corridor, conversing po- 
litely. The light of the torches carried 
by the soldiers in the rear threw great, 
wavering shadows of them on the white 
walls ahead. 

They emerged from the squat old 
adobe prison into the night. Thorn Had- 
don felt as though a tight band across 
his chest had loosened as he went out. 
He had thought that when he next went 
through that door it would be to the 
dawn mists and the coughing rifles! 

He breathed deep of the night air, 
heavy with the smells of river-rotted vege- 
tation. As he went with the others down 
the single street of the dark little town, 
hearing the twang of music and shrill 
singing from the shuttered houses, he 
drank in freedom. 

They came to the wooden pier at the 
end of the street. Out there in the dark- 
ness rdled the dark flood of the Amazon, 
silent and grand. At the pier’s end clung 
the dim shape of a waiting canoe, its five 
Indian paddlers sitting motionless and 
silent. 

Doctor Alascia and the Colonel Esco- 
ba parted, with Latin courtesies, on the 
pier and then the scientist turned to 
the two An^ricans. They took their 
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places, the scientist followed '^ith a word 
to the steersman, and the canoe shot out 
onto the dark river. - 

• Next morning as the canoe crept up 
the mighty river under the broiling 
sun, Thorn asked the scientist the ques- 
tion that had been in his mind since 
their start. He and Jerry and the Brazil- 
ian were sitting in cramped positions in 
the shade of the little cabin amidships of 
the craft. 

“Doctor, just what kind of trouble are 
you expecting up there at your village? 
You must have some definite fear or you 
wouldn’t have come all the way down 
here to get a couple of guards.” 

Doctor Alascia looked thoughtfully at 
him. “I see no reason why you should 
not know,” he said finally. “In the first 
place, I do not really think there will be 
any trouble at all. But in case there 
should be, I do not want my household 
to be unprotected. 

“I told you that I was a geneticist, 
senhores. Well, it was out of my scienti- 
fic interest that I established my home 
up in this village more than two years 
ago. I had heard that the Indians of this 
village were giving birth to weirdly ab- 
normal children. 

“Since my science is the study of he- 
redity, that interested me, of course. 
I decided to study it fully, so I went up 
there with my daughter Concepcion and 
with a young man, Thomaz Patao, whom 
I took to build and superintend my plan- 
tation there. 

“I have lived there since then, study- 
ing these abnormal children of the In- 
dians. Every child born to them in the 
last few years has been utterly deformed 
and monstrous of body, and the Indians 
have been growing more and more super- 
stitious and strange. Lately I have been 
thinking that in case they made a super- 
stitious outbreak of some kind, my house 
should have protection.” 

“I understand,” said Thorn thought- 
fully. Then he asked, “What are they 
like, these abnormal children that have 
been born ?” 



“Like nothing you ever saw,” Alascia 
told him. “They are incredible, some 
lacking limbs, some without vital organs, 
some born with extra limbs or organs — 
a gallery of monsters.” 

“Sure sounds like some garden-spot 
we’re going to,” commented Jerry Lan- 
ham. 

“What causes them to be born like 
that?” asked Thorn of the scientist. 

“Defects in their genes, undoubtedly,” 
Alascia said. 

“Their genes?” Thorn repeated. “Re- 
member, we’re not scientists.” 

“You don’t even know the principle of 
the genes ?” the doctor queried. “Strange, 
that genetics of all sciences should be so 
little known by most — ” 

He broke off his musing. “But I can 
explain a little. The genes, senhor, are 
to heredity what atoms are to chemistry. 
They are the mechanism of heredity, the 
tiny things that determine the body’s 
characteristics and that pass down in the 
germ-cells from generation to generation 
and so transmit those characteristics. 

“Every human being begins life as a 
fertilized germ-cell or ‘gamete’ in the 
mother’s body. And every such fertilized 
cell has in it, received from father and 
mother, a mass of little rod-like things 
called chromosomes in which are the 
genes that determine what kind of body 
that cell will develop into. 

“These genes are tremendous in num- 
ber and have each a definite function. 
Some control the color of the skin, some 
the color of the eyes, others the shape 
of the skull, the length of the fingers, the 
quality of the blood, and so on — every 
characteristic of the body is determined 
by the genes in the original germ cell. 

“If the cell has in its nose-genes the 
gene that produces a Roman nose, the 
body that develops will have that kind of 
nose. If it has instead only the snub- 
nose gene, the nose will infallibly be snub. 
If it happens by accident to have no nose- 
genes at all, the body will have no nose. 

“It is because of defects in their genes 
that the abnormal Indian children of my 
village are so born, without doubt. They 
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lack normal genes when they begin life 
as fertilized cells, and so their bodies 
cannot develop normally.” 

“But how does it come that their genes 
are not normal?” Thorn asked. 

Doctor Alascia spread his hands. 
“That, senhores, is what I am trying to 
find out. I have spent two years in study 
and I confess I am as far from the an- 
swer as ever. 

“Something has affected the gene-sys- 
tem of the Indians’ babies from their very 
beginning as germ-cells, but what it is 
I have not yet discovered.” 

Later, when Doctor Alascia slept se- 
renely in the shade. Thorn asked his 
partner, “What do you think of it, 
Jerry ?” 

“Sounds like a pretty screwy place 
to me,” Lanham said, scratching his head. 
“But we gave our word to stick with 
him, so there’s nothing we can do about 
it.” 

“Yes, we gave our word,” Thorn said 
slowly. “Well, the place may not be so 
bad. He said we’d reach it in two days, 
so we’ll soon see.” 

It was toward the close of the second 
day that they came into sight of the vil- 
lage. They had turned that morning from 
the ocean of the Amazon into a small 
tributary that flowed from the southwest. 
Now, as they rounded a bend in this 
solid-walled stream, Thom and Jerry saw 
low hills on the right shore and below 
them an Indian village. 

Thorn saw that it was a collection of 
a few hundred adobe huts with thatched 
roofs, dominated by a square adobe mis- 
sion with a bell tower. To right and left 
of the village lay tilled plantation fields 
hacked from the surrounding jungle, and 
on the low hill above could be glimpsed a 
white, flat-roofed house half hidden by 
palms. 

As Doctor Alascia’s canoe approached 
the rude pier, Indians gathered silently 
there. They watched, coppery men and 
women in dirty white cotton shirts and 
trousers and skirts and broad straw hats. 
Then Thom saw two white men and a 
girl push through them to the pier. 



“My daughter and Thomaz have seen 
our approach,” Doctor Alascia told Thorn 
and Jerry. “And Father Nunez, too.” 

When they stepped onto the pier, he 
kissed the girl fondly, and then made 
introductions. 

“My daughter Concepcion, my super- 
intendent Senhor Thomaz Patao, and the 
Father Nunez, senhores. The Senhores 
Haddon and Lanham,” he told the three, 
“are to be my — guests.” 

Thorn bowed to them. The priest was 
a stout, rubicund man in black habit, his 
face hot and damp and troubled. The 
younger Brazilian was in white riding- 
clothes and polished boots, and had a 
clean, dark face and direct brown gaze. 

He saw that Jerry’s gaze was fixed ad- 
miringly on the girl. She was slim in a 
straight white silken dress, her black hair 
closely piled on her head. Her delicate 
olive face was much like that of the 
scientist, but Thorn detected shadows in 
her liquid eyes. 

“Have there been any births since I 
left?” Alascia was asking the priest. 

Father Nunez nodded anxiously. “One 
child — to Tina, the wife of Pelao.” 

“Another monster?” the scientist 
asked, and the priest nodded. 

“Another monster, and one of the 
worst — a horrible thing, this one. The 
Indians have been even stranger since it 
happened. 

“They no longer will come to the mis- 
sion. I fear that they are slipping from 
the tme faith.” 

Thomaz added seriously, “They will 
not work in the fields any more, either. 
The crops are all unharvested.” 

“But the new monster?” Alascia 
pressed. “It is different from the others? 
I must see it before we go up to the house. 
You will come with me, senhores? And 
you, Concepcion?” 

The girl shuddered, her face pale. “No, 
father, I cannot bear to see any more of 
them. I will go back up with Thranaz.” 

She and the young Brazilian left them, 
and Thom and Lanham followed Alascia 
and the priest through the village. Silent 
Indians watched them as they passed 
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and Thorn saw that the copper faces of 
all of them were solemn, steady. He was 
struck by the unnatural dead silence of 
the sun-baked place. 

• In the semi-dark interior of one of 
the adobe huts they watched while 
Doctor Alascia fascinatedly examined 
the newest-born human abnormality. The 
Indian father and mother watched too 
from across the bare hut, stonily, as 
though without emotion. 

Thorn felt a creeping of his flesh and 
heard Jerry swear under his breath as 
the scientist lifted the baby. The brown 
little thing was a pitiful travesty on hu- 
manity. It had no arms or legs, yet it 
had hands and feet. The hands grew 
directly from its shoulders, the feet di- 
rectly from its hips or lower torso. 

He was glad when the fascinated scien- 
tist finally put it down and turned to leave. 

Alascia spoke to the Indian father as 
he left. “Do not feel too bad, Pelao. The 
little one will grow into a man — he will 
never have arms or legs, but he will live.” 
The Indian’s voice was guttural with 
bursting emotion as he answered, "Of 
what good is it for him to live and grow 
when he is like that? He is cursed like 
all the others born since the curse came 
upon us.” 

“Do not think of curses, Pelao,” said 
Father Nunez. “Pray to the good Jesus 
and the saints, who alone can help.” 

The Indian made no answer, his face 
working with repressed feelings. The 
priest sighed as they emerged into the sun- 
light. 

“They are all so — they will not listen 
any more to me but think a curse has 
been laid upon them. Truly, it seems a 
curse indeed, that child after child should 
be born a monster.” 

. They parted from the priest at the mis- 
sion door. “I will be down tomorrow to 
study this new one. Father,” Alascia 
promised. “He is one of the strangest 
yet.” 

Thorn and Jerry saw other babies al- 
most as strange, as they went through the 
village toward the hill. In baskets swing- 



ing in the shade, or crawling on the floors 
of the bare huts, they saw infant mon- 
strosities that seemed the spawn of some 
horrible nightmare. 

Some lacked limbs altogether, were 
mere torsos. Others lacked eyes and ears 
and noses, their faces mere blanks of skin. 
One had a limp body that apparently was 
without skeleton and another had one 
great staring eye instead of the usual 
two. 

Thorn was pale and Jerry was sweat- 
ing when they got out of the village and 
climbed tlie hill toward the house in the 
palms. 

“It’s horrible,” Thom said. “Isn’t there 
any way to stop it?” 

Alascia shook his head. “It lies too deep 
for human remedy. Its cause is in the 
distorted, damaged genes with which they 
start life as germ-cells. But by trying to 
find out the cause of this condition of the 
genes, much can be learned that was not 
known before. That is why I am here.” 

Dinner that night in the candle-lit 
dining-room of the house on the hill 
seemed an oppressive meal to Thorn. 
Jerry’s attention was all on the girl, but 
Qjncepcjon Alascia ate silently, only ex- 
changing a few words now and then! 
with the serious young Thomaz. 

Alascia, alone of them, talked much. In 
an interval of silence at the end of the 
meal, the candle flames sputtering in the 
heavy breeze from the screens, they heard 
a dim throbbing sound from the direction 
of the village, a steady, pulsing rhythm. 

Young Thomaz gestured toward the 
village. “Their prayer-drums. They’ve 
been using them every night lately, call- 
ing on the jungle demons to lift their 
curse. 

“Father Nunez is at his wits’ end about 
it. And I don’t like the way they’re act- 
ing very well, myself.” 

Doctor Alascia rose from the table. 
“They’ll get over it in time. The unusual 
always arouses their old superstitions. I’m 
going to my laboratory to record this new 
birth. You will pardon me ?” 

He went out of the room toward the 
low west wing of the house and they heard 
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him imlocking a door there. 

Jerry Lanham managed to steer the 
girl out onto the veranda, and Thom 
heard their voices out there in the dark 
as he sat talking with young Patao. 
After a few moments, he excused himself 
and went after the scientist. 

He went along the corridor of the west 
wing until from behind the door at its 
end he could hear a crackling, snapping 
sound. He knocked, and when he got no 
response, opened the door. Inside was a 
laboratory fitted with shelves and tables 
of microscopic equipment, dissection 
tools, and many specimens in jars of al- 
cohol. 

At the center of the room swung a huge 
equipment like a giant X-Ray tube, blaz- 
ing and crackling with incandescent violet, 
casting a weird glow on the white walls. 
It was coimected electrically to a mass 
of transformers and a rack of great bat- 
teries. 

Doctor Alascia was at a desk in the 
corner but when Thorn opened the door, 
he came at once toward him, barring his 
way in. 

He told Thorn stiffly, “Senhor, no one 
here enters my laboratory but myself. It 
is a rule.” 

"Sorry,” Thorn said. “I thought you 
didn’t hear my knock for the racket that 
thing is making.” 

Alascia’s manner relaxed. “It is only 
an electrical hobby of mine, that. But 
you wished to see me, senhor ?” 

Thorn nodded. “I just wanted to ask 
you exactly what you expect of us here. 
Are we to stand watches day and night ?” 

Alascia shook his head. “That won’t 
be necessary. I simply want you to stay 
always near the house so that in case any- 
thing happens, you will be at hand. There 
are guns in the library cupboards and you 
men know how to use them if need arises. 
But I do not think it will arise.” 

“Very well, doctor,” Thom said. “Sorry 
to have disturbed you.” 

He went back to find the dining-room 
deserted. He was going out onto the ver- 
anda when Jerry came in, looking de- 
jected. 



“Well, I’ve been giving Concepcion the 
works, but I didn’t even get to first base,” 
he told Thorn. “I think she’s stodc on 
Thomaz.” 

“You dumb ape, have you been making 
a fool of yourself again?” Thorn asked 
sharply. “If you have — ” 

He went out and, after a little search, 
found Concepcion Alascia standing in the 
checkered moonlight under the palms, ab- 
sently fingering the white blossoms of a 
tall tropical shrub. 

Thorn said to her abruptly, “Has that 
dumb partner of mine been bothering 
you ?” 

A fleeting smile crossed her deh'cate 
face. “The Senhor Lanham is very gal- 
lant,” she said. “I think I like him.” 
Thorn was relieved. “I’m glad he didn’t 
make as big a monkey of himself as 
usual.” 

He looked a little curiously at tte girl’s 
moonlit figure as she gazed silently at the 
flowers. 

“Senhorita, may I venture the imperti- 
nence of a personal question? Why do 
you stay in this place? Your father has 
his scientific work to engross him but you 
— I should think that this God-forsaken 
place would be the last in the world where 
a girl would want to live,” 

Her voice dulled as she answered. 
"What you say is true, Senhor Haddon. 
But my father wishes me to stay here. He 
loves me so much, you see, so much that 
he would never listen to my going away, 
or marrying, or doing any^ng else that 
would take me from him.” 

Thom nodded understandingly. “But 
those pitiable, horrible Indian children — 
how can you bear to live here where they 
are bom ? Or are you used to them ?” 

She shook her head, shudderingly. 
“How could I ever become used to them ? 
Each new one fills me with as much hor- 
ror as I felt when the first was bom.” 
Haddon stared uncomprehendingly at 
her, astonished by her last words. 

“But your father and you were not here 
when the first of them was born,” he said. 

“Yes, senhor, we were. It was not until 
almost a year after we came here to live 
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that these monstrous children began to be 
born.” 

“But your father told us — ” Thom 
started to say, then checked himself. 

• He stood staring at the girl, a little 

frown on his face, until he heard steps 
behind him and young Patao came up. 

Thorn excused himself, left the two 
together, and went into the house. He 
stood for some time in the living-room 
there, frowning into space as his mind 
searched for light. 

Every moment the seed of suspicion 
planted suddenly in his mind grew 
stronger. He started abruptly toward the 
scientist’s laboratory, then stopped, con- 
sidered, and went instead to the library. 

There he searched rapidly among large 
numbers of scientific works until he found 
a half-dozen that looked promising. 
Thorn sat down with them, tautly 
thumbed indexes and chapter-headings. 

For the next hour he dug into the 
books, and finally found the information 
he sought. He read rapidly, puzzled by 
technical terms and symbols, but with the 
gist of it clear enough. When he laid down 
the books and got to his feet, he was 
quivering with raw horror. 

He heard Doctor Alascia’s voice in the 
living-room now and Thorn went there, 
his lips tightly compressed, his black eyes 
narrowed. The scientist was talking to 
Jerry, but as Thorn entered, the girl and 
the young plantation-superintendent came 
in from outside. 

Young Patao looked worried. “The 
drums down there at the village have 
stopped,” he said. “Something must have 
happened.” 

They listened. The pulsing rhythm of 
the drums had ceased and up from the 
distance came a chorus of wailing cries 
of despair. 

They went out onto the veranda, looked 
down at the moonlit village of white, un- 
real-looking huts. 

“There comes Father Nunez up the 
hill!” Thomaz exclaimed. 

The stout priest’s face was pale and 
his hands were shaking when he reached 



the house. He was panting from the climb. 

“Another — another monster just born, 
and the worst yet,” he gasped. “Fran- 
cisco’s wife, her baby was just bom and 
it has no head! Its eyes and mouth are 
in its breast. The Indians were all waiting 
to see if this baby would be abnormal 
too, and now they are crazy with despair. 
Perhaps you and Thomaz could quiet 
them a little, doctor.” 

“We will go at once,” Alascia declared. 
“A child without a head !” 

He and the young Brazilian started 
down the moonlit slope with the priest. 
The girl, with a little sob of horror, fled 
into the house. 

' Lanham would have started after the 
three but Thorn plucked him back. 

“No, don’t go, Jerry! There’s some- 
thing I’ve got to find out and this is our 
chance. 

“Come on, we’re going to the doctor’s 
laboratory. Don’t ask questions now,” he 
added, as the blond giant looked puzzled. 

Thorn led rapidly into the house and 
along the west-wing corridor to tlie door 
of the laboratory. The door was locked, 
but he could still hear from within the 
crackling of the giant tube. 

He gave up trying the door and turned 
to his partner. “Get this door open, Jerry. 
You can do it.” 

“But the doctor said his laboratory — ” 
Lanham stammered. 

“Never mind what he said — do what 
I tell you and be quick,” Thorn com- 
manded. 

“All right, then,” the other answered, 
and put his shoulder against the door. He 
heaved mightily. 

There was a slight cracking sound, 
then as Jerry heaved harder, the door 
burst inward. 

Thorn stepped quickly inside. The great 
tube at the center of the laboratory was 
still alive with violet light, a flickering, un- 
canny luminescence. Its crackling, frying 
sound filled the room. 

Thorn examined it while his companion 
stared perplexedly. He went from it to 
the desk in the corner and rapidly went 
through its drawers and divisions. He 
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took from one a mass of neatly type- 
written cards, cards that quivered in his 
hands as he read them. 

“By God, it’s as I thought — H’s worse 
than I thought!’’ he exclaimed. His hor- 
ror increased each passing minute. 

Jerry went out into the corridor, but 
came hastily back. “I can hear voices, 
Thorn I Alascia and Thomaz must have 
got back.” 

“We’ll wait here for him,” Thorn said, 
his voice flat and deadly. “I can talk to 
him here.” 

They heard steps in the corridor a few 
moments later and then Doctor Alascia 
paused in the doorway of the laboratory. 

His small figure was rigid with anger, 
his black eyes ominously cool as he sur- 
veyed them. 

“So, senhores, at your first opportunity 
you break into my laboratory. What are 
you doing here ?” 

"We’ve been looking around,” Thom 
told him. He nodded at the great tube. 
“Especially at that tube there. 

"A pretty powerful one, isn’t it? So 
powerful that its radiations would affect 
everything within a mile of here.” 

The scientist’s expression changed in- 
stantly. His eyes held the American’s. 
“What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“I mean that I know I” choked Thorn. 
“I know what black hell’s work you’ve 
been doing here for two j^ears with that 
tube I 

“So the monsters down there in the 
village were due to defects in their genes? 
Yes, but you caused those defects in their 
genes ! 

“You came here two years ago, and a 
ye.ar after you came, the first of the mon- 
sters was born. When I learned that, I 
thought at once that if these Indian babies’ 
abnormality was really due to damaged 
genes, it was you who had somehow 
damaged them. 

“In biological books in your library I 
found out how you could have done it. 
I read how Muller of the University of 
Texas discovered that X-Rays would dis- 
turb and damage the genes, and how he 



had produced monsters in that way among 
fruit-flies. 

“I remembered this huge X-Ray tube 
in your laboratory and saw that you’d 
been repeating Muller’s experiments — 
with humans! You’ve changed the radia- 
tion from time to time and have kept 
records of the changes on these cards, to 
see what kind of abnormality each would 
produce. This tube has affected every 
embryo child conceived down in the vil- 
lage, has warped every one of them into 
a monster!” 

“Thorn, he caused those tilings to be 
born?” asked Jerry Lanham incredulous- 
ly. Then his ruddy face darkened and be 
took a step toward the scientist. “Why, 
you damned — ” 

Alascia stood coolly, raised one re- 
straining hand. “One moment, senhores, 
before you do an)rthing rash. When I 
saved your lives down at Sao Martino, 
you gave me your word to obey me im- 
plicitly — no matter what happened.” 

Jerry stopped, looked helplessly at 
Thorn. Haddon swallowed his choking 
wrath, his impulse to kill. 

“We did give you our word,” he said 
unsteadily. “It’s all that keeps me from 
killing you where you stand.” 

"But, Thorn — ” Lanham protested, his 
face still black with rage. 

Thorn shook his head. “We gave our 
word, Jerry. God knows I regret it now 
that I know what a black-hearted fiend he 



• Doctor Alascia walked over to the desk 
and turned to give them a contemptu- 
ous smile. 

“The usual foggy humanitarian senti- 
mentalities,” he commented. “It is because 
of them that I have had to keep my real 
work here absolutely secret ^om every- 
one, why I have dared let no one know.” 
“But why are you doing it?” Thom 
cried. “What in heaven’s name is your 
reason for causing those Indian babies to 
be born so pitifully deformed?” 

The scientist looked speculatively at 
him. “It is not a reascm that you two 
could understand, I think. I am doing it 
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simply to increase knowledge of the hu- 
man genes — my own knowledge, and the 
knowledge of all science. 

“Why should science know so much 
of the gene system of fruit flies and so 
little of the human gene system? Simply 
because sentiment forbids experimenting 
with humans. I determined to disregard 
that sentiment, to make this place a lab- 
oratory for gene experiments on humans. 

“I wanted to find out just what effect 
X-Rays of different types would have 
on the genes of unborn humans. I have 
found out, have discovered which human 
genes are affected by which rays. Some 
day this data I have amassed will be of 
invaluable benefit to science, will help 
geneticists of the future build a better 
human race.” 

“It was cruel, unhuman!” Thorn con- 
demned. “To curse those poor devils of 
Indians with those twisted, monstrous 
children.” 

Jerry Lanham glared at the scientist. 
“I’d have my hands on his neck this 
minute if we hadn’t made him that 
promise.” 

“But you did make it,” Doctor Alas- 
cia said coolly. “And because you are 
bound by it, you are going to obey me and 
keep what you have learned to your- 
selves.” 

Thorn, trapped, helpless, his black eyes 
tormented with his emotion, gestured des- 
perately toward the giant, throbbing tube. 

“But you’ll at least stop this devil’s 
work now? You’ll do that?” 

“My work is going on,” the scientist 
said inflexibly. “That tube is going to 
continue radiating as it has radiated for 
almost two years, is going to continue 
affecting the genes of every child con- 
ceived here. 

“Every child born here will be a mon- 
ster, the same as during the last year. 
But every child will add to my knowl- 
edge.” 

There was a scream from the doorway 
and the three men jerked sharply around. 
Concepcion Alascia stood in the opening. 

Her face was deathly white, her dark 



eyes preternaturally large as she stared 
at her father like one hypnotized. 

“I heard,” she said in a trembling whis- 
per. “I came to see what delayed you and 
I heard — heard you say that you had 
caused the monsters to be born, that every 
child born here will be born so. Is it true ?” 

Alascia, his face troubled and anxious, 
moved quickly toward her. “Concepcion, 
you heard? But you must not pay any 
attention, you must go.” 

“Tell me, is it true?” she demanded, 
her dilated eyes staring into his. 

He nodded slowly. “It is. But you must 
not judge rashly. It is for the cause of 
science — ” 

“For the cause of science?” she re- 
peated, then burst into hysterical laughter 
that tore at Thorn’s nerves. 

“My baby will be born like those down 
in the village, for the cause of science!” 

"Your baby?” The scientist’s face went 
gray. “What do you mean ?” 

“I mean that I, too, within a few 
months will have a baby, one that you 
have condemned to be Ixjrn a monster! 
Thomaz and I — we loved but knew you 
would forbid my marriage — we had 
Father Nunez marry us secretly. I 
thought that you would forgive when I 
told you that I was to have a child, your 
grandchild — ” 

She reeled back from the door into the 
corridor, back toward the other part of 
the house. 

Thorn and Jerry, watching in fasci- 
nated horror, saw Alascia stagger on his 
feet like a drunken man. 

The scientist’s face worked, his eyes 
staring unseeingly into nothingness, his 
lips moving. 

“Concepcion’s child — my grandchild — ” 

A shot cracked somewhere in the 
house. 

“Concepcion!” yelled the scientist, and 
pitched through the door. Thorn and 
Lanham ran after him down the corridor, 
burst with him into the library. 

The girl lay there on the floor with a 
pistol in her hand and blood on her face 
and breast. Stooping to her was Thomaz 
Patao. He got dazedly to his feet, looked 
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slowly around until he saw the scientist. 
His eyes fastened on Alascia. 

“She told me,” he said, almost quietly, 
and then he suddenly shrieked, “She told 
me! She told me what you’d done and 
then killed herself before I could prevent 
it. And now I am going to kill you, but 
not with a gun. That would be too easy. 
I’m going to let the Indians do it ; do you 
hear ? I’m going down and tell them who 
caused their children to be born monsters. 
I’m going to tell them !” 

• With the cry, Thomaz bounded madly 

out of the library. They heard his 
hoarse voice still crying out as he ran out 
into the dark, down the slope toward the 
village. 

Alascia knelt beside the girl’s silent 
form, gathered her tenderly into his arms. 
With his handkerchief he wiped away the 
blood from her mouth. 

“Concepcion,” he said, his voice low. 
He looked up, his delicate face wearing 
a strange smile. 

“She was my daughter, sen,hores. You 
comprehend? When she was but a little 
girl she would watch me while I worked. 
She would say, ‘Why do you do that, 
father?’ or ‘What is that, father?’ and I 
would say, ‘Hush, do not annoy father.’ ” 

From down in the village, in the dark, 
burst a distant yell of mad, frenzied rage 
from hundreds of throats, beast-like, 
heart-checking. 

It ululated up through the night in a 
chorus of insensate hate, like the raging 
explosion of long-pent-up emotion. 

“Thomaz has told them!” Jerry Lan- 
ham exclaimed. “They’ll be up here in 
minutes!” 

He ripped open the cupboards of the 
library, jerked forth heavy pistols and 
ammunition-belts. 

Thorn bent swiftly and shook the 
dreaming scientist’s shoulder. 

“Senhor, you’ve got to run for it — 
those Indians won’t leave anything alive 
in this house. God knows I don’t want 
even now to save you but we promised 
and we’ll do it. But quidc — there’s little 



time! They’ve probably killed Thomaz 
down there already!” 

Alascia listened to the swelling clamor 
of hate coming up the hill and rose swift- 
ly to his feet. 

“You are right, senhores. There is little 
time.” 

He ran from the library, back along 
the corridor toward the laboratory. Thom 
and Jerry followed, buckling on the pis- 
tols as they ran. They heard the beast- 
like roar of the mob louder now, saw a 
flicker of torches coming up the slope as 
they passed a window. 

They burst into the laboratory to find 
Alascia swiftly sorting the record-cards, 
tossing some aside, banding others to- 
gether. 

He thrust the packet into Thorn’s 
hands. “These records of my work — get 
them to someone of scientific eminence ; 
see that they are not lost.” 

“Come on, there’s no time to lose!” 
Thorn cried as he thrust them into his 
pocket. “We’ll circle to the river and get 
a canoe.” 

Alascia shook his head quietly. “You, 
senhores, not I. Go. I release you from 
your promise. I prefer to stay here with 
my daughter.” 

He walked quietly, quickly, back down 
the corridor toward the library before 
they could prevent it. 

There was a mad cry from hundreds 
of Indian throats as the crowd poured 
up onto the crest of the hill. Thorn made 
to run after the scientist, but Jerry held 
him. “Thorn, don’t go ! The man wants 
to die, and we’ll die with him if we don’t 
get out of here now!” 

“Quick, then!” Thorn exclaimed. “Out 
this window and down the other side of 
the hill!” 

They scrambled through the window on 
the opposite side of the house from the 
village and mob, dropped in the darkness. 

Fifteen minutes later Thorn and Jerry 
had circled back through the tilled fields 
to the village. It was deserted, its inhabi- 
tants all in the mad mob on the hilltop, 
and quickly the two Americans found a 
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canoe, piled paddles, fish spears, water 
jugs into it, and then sent it spinning out 
onto the dark river. 

They paddled hard and rapidly. The 
craft shot down between the dark jungle 
walls. As they came to the bend, a crim- 
son glow fell on the black water and they 
looked up to see red flames breaking from 
the house of Alascia. Then they were 
around the bend and in the darkness with 
the jungle silence, the jungle peace. 

They laid down their paddles and 
drifted while they regained breath. Thorn 
took the pack of typed cards from his 
pocket. 



He looked thoughtfully at them and 
Jerry marveled, “He wouldn’t get away 
himself but he wanted you to get those 
cards away! Can you beat it, a guy like 
that?” 

Thorn nodded. “He was a scientist, 
whatever else he may have been. And 
they’re a queer breed — a queer breed.” 

He put the cards back into his pocket 
and picked up his paddle. “All right, 
Jerrj', we’ve a long way to go. Let’s get 
going.” 

“Okay, brother,” said Jerry as he dug 
his paddle deep. “And after this we stick 
strictly to revolutions I” 



THE END 
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And then it wasn’t unusual to see a particularly large man 
dressed in ancient Roman fashion. 
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COSMIC JOKE 



By LESLIE F. STONE 

• No one connected the strange disease of 

world giantism and the unprecedented 
fall of meteors into the sun as cause and 
eflFect, not for many months after; and 
it was for young Jenson Ferril, a boy just 
out of the university, to point out the fact 
that both events had come together; even 
as the sun, following its big meal of 
meteors, had suddenly, overnight as it 
seemed, shot up the scale of brilliancy un- 
til it was impossible to look upon it with- 
out smoked glasses. Not that Sol genera- 
ted more heat — rather it was found that 
the warmth of the sun had lessened sev- 
eral degrees, so that during the summer 
the thermometers registered correspond- 
ingly lower than they had the previous 
summer. 

The first hint of the unusual meteoric 
fall had come in early June. Earth lay out 
of the path ; in fact, it was on the opposite 
side of the sun. Only by accident, on the 
night of June 11th, did an astronomer dis- 
cover them as he studied the great star 
clouds in Sagittarius which he found odd- 
ly obscured by dark, moving blotches. 

The very fact that he was able to dis- 
cern the movement in the oncoming dots 
of blackness showed them to be quite 
close — already in the neighborhood of 
Jupiter, just then traversing the sky at 
that point. For several nights he watched 
the formation, learning that it was made 
up of hundreds of meteors, headed direct- 
ly for the sun. When he made the an- 
nouncement of his discovery, they were 
easily discernible, moving upon Sol in a 
dense mass. 

Observers computed that the largest 
was the size of a small moon, about a 
thousand miles in diameter, while the 
smallest appeared as particles of dust. 
They could be seen cutting a wide, dark 



• After an absence of several years, you 
will be glad to see that Leslie F. Stone 
is again appearing in our pages. This au- 
thor has been quite a favorite in the past. 

All we really know about the pituitary 
gland — situated in the brain — is that it 
controls the growth of the body. A few 
stories have already appeared concerning 
this peculiar gland about which so little 
is known, but nothing like the present 
story has ever appeared in science-fiction 
before. 

In other words, we have here a story 
that really shows itself a good example of 
the new type of story that our policy calls 
for — new theories, refreshing plot, differ- 
ent development — an entirely original 
tale. You are sure to like it. 



path in the sky, blotting out the stars be- 
hind from far beyond the outermost con- 
fines of the solar system. Their rate of 
acceleration was estimated to be three hun- 
dred miles per second, but from whence 
they originated could not be determined, 
except that they came from the apparent 
position of Sagittarius. 

From Earth’s station across the void, 
the sun’s reception of this Gargantuan 
meal could not be observed — and it was 
more than a month following their dis- 
covery that the added brilliancy of the sun 
began to show itself. 

Yearly, hundreds of meteors are 
known to fall into the sun, as they fall 
upon all its planets, but never before had 
such a phenomenal descent been noted, 
and astronomers fought pro and con con- 
cerning the possibilities of what this giant 
dinner would have upon our system. Yet, 
as already stated, no appreciable changei 
in the amount of radiation from the sun 
was observed. No one in his wildest im- 
agination could have guessed the real 
effect that mass of meteors was to have 
upon the life of our planet. 
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It was in early September that a 
change did commence to take place among 
Earth’s billions. Later it was found that 
not only man had been so affected, but 
likewise, all the animal world, mammalia, 
reptile, marine, bird-life, insects .... 

• Peering into his mirror as he lathered 
his chin for the usual morning shave, 

George Rock was puzzled. For years he 
had detested the high-hung cabinet mir- 
ror above the basin. Only by stretching to 
full height was it possible for him to see 
his Adam’s apple above the rim of the 
glass. George was only five feet tall. But 
for the blow it would have given his 
egotism, he would have used a footstool, 
but to do so would have been to acknowl- 
edge the fact, a fact he always denied, 
that his wife was actually half an inch 
taller than he. Had she an Adam’s apple, 
she could have seen hers without stretch- 
ing. Therefore, George was puzzled this 
morning as he realized that he could, with- 
out elongating himself, see to shave the 
upright hairs growing on his neck. Laying 
down his razor, he looked carefully at 
the plaster around the cabinet to determine 
whether, unknown to himself, his wife had 
had the cabinet lowered. 

• Six-year-old Henry Bechhold half 
threw himself down the stairs, shrieking 

as he came. “Ma — Ma — I’ve grewed an 
inch — ^I’ve grewed an inch . . . . ” 
"Grown, Henry. Never say ‘grewed,’ ” 
corrected his mother reproachfully. 

The child looked at her with dis- 
approval. "But see — last night Nanny 
measured me — and this morning I grew 
— grown an inch 

“What’s this?’’ demanded the father 
from the middle of his morning paper. 
“An inch you’ve grown overnight? But 
that’s ridiculous. Come, I’ll measure you, 
my lad.’’ 

• There was exasperation in the voice of 
Mrs. Todhunter Lane. At her feet, on 

her knees, crouched her maid, a tape- 
measure in her hand. "I can’t understand 
it. I distinctly told the seamstress the 



dress must be exactly seven inches off the 
floor!” 

“But, madame, eet is on-ly wan haf inch 
shor-ter . . , . ” 

“Only — only! Louise, go immediately 
and telephone Hautmann’s. I shall send 
the dress back this very morning. Half 
an inch — humph !” 

• “What is this, anyway? What’re you 

people trying to pull off on me?” de- 
manded Cedric Hume — the Hume of 
Colossal Pictures. Grouped around the 
director were a dozen scantily clad beau- 
ties, technicians, electricians, his assistant 
director, three camera men, two script 
girls, etc., while languidly leaning against 
a near-by wall was Miss Gloria Moore, 
star of the current Hume opus of feminine 
beauty. In front of him was a large wood- 
en frame, the center of which had been 
cut out, in profile, to the proportions of 
the so-called Perfect Venus, from which 
the extravaganza was taking its title. 

“But, Mr. Hume, yesterday they all 
fitted. You know we’ve taken months sin- 
gling out girls of the same build as Miss 
Moore, and . ” 

“And today we find that not one of 
them fits — ^they’re all too tall !” 

Gaybor, the assistant director, sadly 
shook his head. He couldn’t understand 
it. Last night he had a little celebration all 
his own over the fact that the twelve girls 
who duplicated Miss Moore’s form and 
figure were, at last, gathered under the 
Colossal roof. Suddenly a gleam came 
into his eye. 

“Miss Moore, I wonder if you’d be 
kind enough to step into the frame,” he 
suggested. 

And because she was that sort, the 
young woman complied, moving across 
the stage with lithesome grace. Carefully 
she slipped half her body through the cut- 
out, then something like surprise flitted 
over her face. Yesterday, the frame had 
fitted like a glove — ^today she bumped her 
head — she was half an inch or so too tall! 

There was an explosion next to Gay- 
bor. It was Hume. “This is an outrage. 
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Someone’s switched frames on us. Some- 
one’ll pay for this!” 

• Gary Silby stared dubiously at his 
trousers, fresh from the cleaners. 

“Damn,” he ejaculated, "that blankety 
blank cleaner’s shrunk my last pair of 
flannels.” 

• In the midget village at the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair there was whole- 
sale consternation. Rising from their di- 
minutive beds with the morning, each and 
every midget was flabbergasted to dis- 
cover that he had grown from a half-inch 
to an inch higher in the night — and in a 
Lilliputian village, where furniture, uten- 
sils, and clothing are made exactly to the 
scale of the users, half-inch growth can 
spell ruin. 

“Not a word of this to the ground’s 
manager,” warned Tim Tom Thumb, 
smallest midget of the lot, who likewise 
was the troupe’s personal manager. “To- 
day, when the crowds get here, we must 
all act perfectly natural; don’t let on by 
a single expression that anything is differ- 
ent, understand?” 

• In the nursery of the Allison Hospital, 
two nurses were conferring. “I can’t 

understand it,” said Nurse Talbot. “I’ve 
never seen such phenomenal growth be- 
fore in my life. According to tfie charts, 
these two babies have suddenly grown an 
inch or more.” She pointed to some charts 
on the table before her. 

“Yes, and so have these,” observed 
Nurse Morton, holding out two more 
charts. “Now, this baby was born last 
night, 8:12 P. M.,” she added as she 
tapped the top sheet of paper. “It was 
registered twenty and one-half inches 
long — this morning, in verifying, I dis- 
covered that the baby is twenty-one and 
one-half inches. I took my measuring rule 
up to the delivery room to compare it with 
theirs up there, but there’s nothing 
wrong about them.” 

“Well, something is wrong. Come along, 
I’m going to remeasure every baby in this 
nursery !” 



• The first and second days of the unique 
growth of the world’s population was 
not so terrifying as it was to become in 
the weeks to follow. At first, people had 
been content to believe that the changes 
they had noted were due to faulty measur- 
ing rods, to practical jokers, or to in- 
competent workmen. 

On the second day, however, George 
Rock, who firmly believed his wife had 
secretly lowered his cabinet mirror for 
him, was puzzled and worried. Why 
should his wife lower the cabinet for the 
second time ? Why had she not completed 
the job all at once, if she wanted it at 
a m'ore convenient height ? He sought her 
out. She jumped when he addressed her. 

“I lower the bathroom cabinet, George ? 
How silly. Why should 7 do it? I — I 
thought you’d done it .... ” 

“I — I — then, then you’ve not had it done 
— ^then — then I’m actually — ^growing?” 
She looked up with round, startled eyes. 

“Stand up, woman!” he ordered in 
happy wonder, but the happiness died 
from his voice as they stood shoulder to 
shoulder before the mirror. His wife, if 
anything, was even taller than before, al- 
most an inch taller than himself ! 

On the second morning, young Henry 
Bechhold repeated his performance of the 
previous day, racing down the stairs in the 
same headlong flight. “Ma — Pa — I’ve 
gre— grown another inch !” 

Mrs. Todhunter Lane was again trying 
on the dress which, for a second time, had 
come from the Hautmann alteration de- 
partment. Again there was exasperation in 
her voice. “The fools — ^the fools — they’ve 
made a mistake again — why they never 
so much as touched it, Louise, it’s still 
a half-inch short — ” 

“Oh, but Madame, they have. I can see 
by the hem. There’s thees note, too, from 
the seamstress. She says the dress, eet 
positiveAy have been lengthened fully haf 
inch as you reequested eet !” 

“Nonsense, Louise. You can see by your 
tape-measure that they haven’t touched 
it.” 

"No, madame.” 
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“What do you mean ? Can’t you see — ?’’ 
“Will madame be so good as to slip into 
thees gown ? Eet is the proper length, no ?’’ 
Mrs. Todhunter Lane looked wonder- 
ingly at her maid, then with a strange 
look in her eye, accepted the dress the 
girl held out for her. She was on tender- 
hooks while Louise dutifully applied the 
tape-measure. With a little cry, the maid 
looked up, holding the measure in her 
hand. “See, madame, thees dress, eet is 
just eight inches from the floor. Last week, 
when you bought eet, eet was seven 
inches from the floor!’’ 

Mrs. Lane had to grope her way to a 
chair. “Louise,” she breathed in horrified 
tones, “I’ve — I’ve grown an inch!” — she 
was already uncomfortably close to six 
feet tall. 

Louise nodded. “Yes, Madame.” 

• “I’m going to ruin somebody for this !” 
screamed Cedric Hume. “Gaybor, find 
out what they’ve done with the Perfect 
Venus frame, the new one — this is the 
same one we had yesterday. They’ve been 
switched, I tell you. and somebody’s going 
to pay!” 

Hume referred to the fact that, al- 
though a new cut-out of the Venus had 
been set up today — like the one of yes- 
terday, it was too short, by a half-inch or 
so, even though Gaybor and he had stood 
on the ground watching the making of the 
new cut-out, had measured it themselves 
when it was done and put one girl after 
another through it, together with Gloria 
Moore. And for the second time, it was 
too short. 

Gaybor shook his head. “No one 
switched frames on us, Mr. Hume. I’m 
sure of that. You see, last night I took it 
home with me — sat by it all evening, set 
it up beside my bed. No, no one switched 
it !” 

“They did, while you slept. Why, next 
you’ll be saying that the girls have all 
grown half an inch.” 

“No, Mr. Hume. I — cr — I believe 
they’ve all grown an inch. Wait — wait, 
Mr. Hume. What is your height ?’’ 



“Me? Why I’m five ten — but what’s 
that to do with this mess — ^the girls?” 
“Here’s a tape-measure, Mr. Hume. 
Will you please stand by this wall? Ah — 
just as I suspected — see, you’re five foot 
ten and nine-tenths tall. I thought yes- 
terday your trousers were short on you 
— this morning they’re positively too 
short. They’re catching you in the crotch 
too, aren’t they ? Mine are.” 

• So it was on the second day. Men and 
women, all over the country, all over 
the world, were complaining of too short 
trousers, too short skirts. Alteration de- 
partments in dozens of shops were wring- 
ing their hands over the deluge of newly 
bought clothing returned because of poor 
fit ; cleaning establishments were horrified 
at the number of newly cleaned garments 
returned because they had been “shrunlc.” 
In the midget village, the consternation 
was without parallel. Things had been 
bad enough on the previous day, with the 
morale of the little people sunk low be- 
cause of the inexplicable growth of all the 
troupe, but on the second day it was abso- 
lutely heartrending. Those who had grown 
half an inch the previous night now found 
themselves a full inch taller than hereto- 
fore ; those who had grown an inch in one 
night were now a good two inches higher. 
There was no hiding the fact any longer ; 
several were forced to stoop on entering 
doors, to wiggle their bodies so as to get 
knees under a table. Tim Tom Thumb 
heaved a tremendous man-sized sigh. He 
saw the Lilliputians already ousted from 
their village, contracts cancelled, incomes 
ceased. A few days more of this oiitre 
growth, and they’d all be normal people, 
forced to adapt themselves to a normal 
world, robbed of their living as freaks ! 

Mothers were aghast at the untoward 
rapid growth of their children; infants, 
toddlers, school-children, young things in 
their teens were all growing at a rapid 
rate. Clothing that had been expected to 
last them throughout the year was out- 
grown overnight, shoes grew too tight, 
hats no longer fitted. 

In the nursery of the Allison Hospital, 
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Miss Talbot faced her assistant with what 
amounted to tears in her eyes. “It’s im- 
possible, unbelievable. Every blessed baby 
in this nursery has grown from one to 
two inches in two days.’’ 

In schools all over the land, teachers of 
the lower grades stared wonderingly at 
children who no longer fitted under the 
small desks provided for them, that a 
dozen classes had sat in before their time. 
It appeared that a whole corps of men 
would have to be imported to readjust the 
seats and desks. 

It was on the afternoon of this second 
day that newspapers took cognizance of 
what was happening in the world. All 
morning, stories of freak growth had been 
coming in to the offices, reporters frantic 
with trying to verify them all. Shortly 
following the afternoon edition relating 
these many incidents, cables began to come 
in reciting items from all over the world, 
from Europe, from Asia, from Africa, 
from Australia, from the South Seas, 
from Antarctica, from Alaska — items all 
dealing with the strange inexplicable 
growth of people in every walk of life, of 
every class. 

Everything else was crowded out of the 
papers; there was only one subject to be 
discussed, one topic of conversation that 
interested the man on the street. 

At first, there were those people like 
George Rock who rejoiced over the 
change, only to be disappointed at dis- 
covering that all his neighbors and friends 
were experiencing the same thing. There 
were women like Mrs. Todhunter Lane 
who at first grew terrified over the fact 
that they, who were abnormally tall for 
their sex, were growing still taller. Their 
fears modified somewhat when it was 
found that their less tall sisters were 
growing in the selfsame manner. 

There were bad moments in some of the 
picture studios when it was realized that 
scenes must be done over, skirts length- 
ened before actresses could go on, new 
suits of clothing bought for the actors be- 
fore they could complete half-done scenes. 
Cedric Hume solved the problem of his 



Perfect Venus sequence by ordering a new 
cut made each day for the expanding 
charms of his Venuses — although when 
the picture was at last completed, several 
weeks later, it found its title changed to 
“The Perfect Juno!’’ 

• Clothing emporiums were the first to 

be harassed by the wholesale growth of 
mankind. For a while they had unprece- 
dented sales on large sizes, but that 
could not last forever, and soon no store 
anywhere had one out-size suit or dress 
— as large sizes are called — to sell. Those 
who had bought new clothing a few days 
previous were already returning for 
larger, longer suits and gowns. Manu- 
facturers were driven to their wits’ ends 
trying to supply the demand. Dressmakers 
were sewing their fingers to the bone; 
tailers were going crazy; mothers were 
weeping as they sought to keep their 
growing children properly clothed. 

In less than a week not a man, woman 
or child was wearing clothes of the 
correct length — soon, it was considered 
quite the thing to wear knee pants, knee 
skirts — but even they could not last ; knees 
began to appear below trouser cuff and 
skirt hem, thighs began to show. And then 
it wasn’t unusual to see a particularly 
large man dressed in ancient Roman 
fashion, a great square of cloth draped 
gracefully about his huge frame. 

The English manufacturers of the new 
elastic cloth,* cloth treated with rubber 
that fitted the form, whatever its size or 
shape, sold their complete output over- 
night. In fact, every type of cloth, cotton, 
silks, serges, tweeds, everything was 
bought up by a panicky population trying 
to keep itself clothed. More and more 
varied became the styles on the street, 
more evident the Roman togas. 

In two weeks’ time a quick survey 
showed that the world’s population had 
grown from four to eight inches ; the rate 
among adolescents, those whose bony 
structures gave more readily to the new 

*Sach a doth is being experimented with in England, 
and is to be {mt on the market shortly. It is claimed 
to be both wrinkleless and easy to fit, since one suit 
will fit any size. 
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stresses put upon it, was more rapid; just 
as the aged, unable to adjust their brittle 
bones to the unprecedented changes, were 
dying like flies, falling in their tracks, re- 
tiring at night, never to reawaken. 

Soon, it was not only clothing dealers 
who suffered from the new disease of 
giantism. Furniture manufacturers were 
added to the lists of those whose mer- 
chandise did not fit. Beds were found to 
be getting too short for the average in- 
dividual, not to mention the ordinary 
over-the-average six-footers who were 
now from six feet six to eight or nine 
inches tall. Children’s cribs were being 
thrown into discard by the wholesale. In 
another few weeks it was evident that 
likewise tables would be too low, legs of 
chairs not high enough. 

Next came car trouble. People began 
to complain of the smallness of automo- 
biles, the fact that knees no longer fitted 
under driving wheels, that the seats were 
altogether too low, that the cars did not 
permit sufficient leg room for expanding 
limbs. 

Growth, however, had not stopped at 
length. Men, women, and children were 
growing proportionately broader, in 
shoulders, in hips, in chests, thighs, and 
heads. The next thing to happen was dis- 
satisfaction with homes. Once there had 
been only the over-tall to complain, but 
their complaints had been in the minority. 
Now everyone was claiming that doors 
were neither high enough, nor wide 
enough — people were growing too close 
to the ceiling. They demanded larger, 
higher rooms, wider doors and window 
frames, higher steps. 

In a month the world’s population had 
all grown on an average of a foot, in two 
months two and a half feet, for the 
growth was found not to be entirely stable, 
becoming more rapid as the weeks went 
on. Builders already foresaw the dis- 
carding of present-day cities, since such 
modern structures as the Chrysler and 
Empire State Buildings must needs be torn 
down to make room for taller, roomier 
structures built upon the new scale re- 
quired by the New Man. 



Of the main industries disarranged by 
the giantism of the people, the companies 
providing foods, groceries, manufac- 
turers, dairymen, farmers had nothing to 
complain of, for foodstuffs were in big 
demand; dealers were doing a land-office 
business for the simple reason that with 
the increase in size of man came the in- 
crease in his appetite. Growing bodies de- 
mand food ; people were eating prodigious 
meals, nibbling sweets, large quantities of 
fruits, etc., all through the day in an effort 
to supply the demands of their multiplying 
cells. 

Here and there scientists tried to solve 
the riddle, explain the untoward, un- 
natural growth of man and the animals 
for, as stated previously, even the ani- 
mals were growing — horses and cows 
were expanding hand over hand, large 
dogs were becoming larger dogs, toy dogs 
deserted their class, even the mice and 
rats were demanding larger quarters, com- 
ing out from between the walls that had 
been their homes but which cramped them 
now. Zoos were rushing orders for new 
cages to contain their expanding collec- 
tions. Insects became enlarged overnight; 
huge bewildered ants could be seen milling 
around hills that could no longer contain 
them, bees were as big as small humming 
birds, mosquitos grew as large as bees. 

Foods were analyzed, the soil given 
careful examination; sunlight was put 
through filters, but it was" for the young 
college student to point out that world 
giantism had come only after the arrival 
of the huge meteor swarm from space, 
that the unknown metal it contained had 
been converted into rays that attacked the 
pituitary gland, over-activating it so that 
the unusual animal growth followed. 

Years of study of these odd little duct- 
less glands, smsiller than a pea, had not 
brought to light much knowledge concern- 
ing their effect upon growth, although of 
recent years the medical profession has 
found a means of controlling the glands 
by the use of certain salts and a certain 
diet. The fact that they could be affected 
by light rays opened up a new field of 
thought. But it was next to impossible to 
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attempt to regulate the pituitary and 
thyroid glands of a world's p<^ulation. 

• Three months passed by, and now it 
was discovered that mankind grew no 
more. The average height for men was 
found to be seven feet three inches, the 
average height for women, three inches 
under seven feet. Of course there were 
exceptions to the rule, and it was nothing 
to see a man a good foot taller than his fel- 
lows, women a foot shorter. It was de- 
cided that the last morsel of the meteor 
swarm had been eaten up by the sun, and 
man could depend upon it that he would 
not be subjected to any further changes. 

But what about the world around him ? 
Except for the animals that had grown 
in proportion to himself, man found his 
world rather cramped. Already the work 
of building bigger, wider homes was go- 
ing on, furniture was being made to fit 
his increased proportions, automobile 
manufacturers were already meeting the 
demands for larger, roomier cars ; and in 
the downtown sections of cities, contrac- 
tors were already busy tearing down old 
and not-so-old office buildings that were 



to be replaced by taller, finer, more mod- 
em edifices. 

Actually, the disease of world giantism 
had proven a benefit to mankind. With 
business at a standstill at its offset, there 
was a new activity in all its branches, and 
even those businesses not affected directly, 
felt the boom and profited by general con- 
ditions. Of course, people realized that 
once the new demand was supplied, busi- 
ness would settle into its old routine, but 
that did not matter, since for the first time 
in many years old debts were to be paid, 
moritoriums lifted, back taxes picked up, 
mortgages canceled. 

It was the farmers who were more di- 
rectly affected than the rest of the popula- 
tion, and they had reason to believe that 
their prosperity would continue. With his 
increased size, man’s appetite had grown 
accordingly. 

Thus, the coming of the meteor swami 
was in itself a great blessing to mankind, 
a cosmic joke that had boomeranged upon 
itself, so that it was now man’s turn to 
laugh and enjoy the humor to its fullest 
capacity. 



THE END 



LOGIC IN SCIENCE-FICTION 

Just what is “logic”? The dictionary states that it is “correct and accurate reasoning.” 
Reasoning— th&t is the word we want. A thing must be reasonable to be convincing, and 
this is particulariy the case in science-fiction. It is so easy for revolutionary scientific 
ideas, such as those which appear in science-fiction, to fall flat and make the reader think 
he is reading a fairy tale instead of a science-fiction story which was supposedly written 
for intelligent people whose minds run in a logical vein. We have ’noticed this type of 
story appearing in other science-fiction magazines — stories with new scientific theories, 
yes, but so impossible (and that word is very rare in science-fiction) scientifically that 
you become immediately disgusted with the stories. They contradict known scientific laws 
and propound ideas that have no basis at all upon fact, and if you have had as much as 
sixth-grade geography, you immediately see the implausibility of it all. When we ask for 
new scientific theories from our authors, we demand that they be logical ones — we are 
very emphatic about this. Some authors get the mistaken idea that anything new, whether 
within the laws of Nature or not, is what we are looking for. For instance, we once received 
a story in which there was a drug for speeding up the growth of trees. The drug was 
injected into a tree and the tree grew — and grew and grew and grew, until it was ten 
times the size of the earth! — which is utterly impossible. You can’t get something out 
of nothing, and furthermore, only a very small portion of the earth could be used in 
causing the tree to grow, even if the powers of the drug were infinite. This is only one 
example out of hundreds. The idea is new, all right, but so unconvincing, because there 
is not the slightest chance that it could ever happen, that it makes “Alice in Wonderland” 
a candidate insertion for the Congressional Record. Some of the very best authors of 
“other” magazines have failed to sell to Wonder Stories for this very reason, which is 
not an objection elsewhere. We believe that our readers want science-fiction, and we 
demand that the science be plausible. For fairy tales we recommend Grimm’s and the 
“Arabian Nights.” For logical science-fiction, read 
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DAWN TO DUSK 



By EANDO BINDER 

PART THREE 
Conclusion 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: 

• Professor Reinhardt invites six men to his 
home in Boston, five of whom are distin- 
guished, world-renowned scientists, the other 
being a young chemist friend of his. He tells 
them that he has discovered the secret of sus- 
pended animation and intends to go to sleep, 
with any who will accompany him, for ten to 
twenty thousand years. All of them refuse, 
laughing at his crazy idea, except the young 
chemist and two of the scientists who go with 
him into the long sleep to the future world. Pro- 
fessor Reinhardt and Boswell, the chemist, are 
the only ones who survive. They find themselves 
in a strange world, and they can only guess what 
year it is. The strange beings, though human, 
strike them as far advanced over their own type, 
and this leads them to think that they have 
traveled much more than twenty thousand years 
into the future. Then, as an after-effect of the 
sleep-virus, they fall unconscious for a while. 

After their complete recovery from their time- 
voyage, they become fast friends with Monitu- 
peral, a historian of the future, and they are 
shocked to learn that they had been in the state 
of suspended animation for two billion years ! — 
instead of the supposed maximum of a half-mil- 
lion. They are on Mercury, Earth having died 
ages before, and the sun has waned to almost 
a cinder. Monituperal tells them part of- the 
Story of Mankind, the rest of which appears in 
this instalment. As part two closes, we find that 
the biologist and Boswell had looked at all of 
the planets in the solar system, through an in- 
tricate mechanism, and found them all dead and 
barren, save Mercury. Sterility, however, is 
about to spell the doom of humanity, the death 
of the sun being no serious obstacle to the super- 
civilization of the End, Now go on with the 
story; 

CHAPTER IX 
The Pace of Progress 

• Boswell lowered himself into his seat. 
Above him was suspended the queer 

orb that Monituperal had described as a 
vision and sound projector. Near him 



• We have already learned, during the 
first two parts of this amazing novel, 
that the race of man is about to end, not 
through any fault of its own or any de- 
struction from space, as in most science- 
fiction stories dealing with this idea, but 
simply because man had lost the power 
to reproduce his own kind. 

Boswell and the biologist, coming from 
our own time, which is practically the 
beginning of civilization, have slept for 
two billion years to awaken in the future, 
when man was about to die. 

However, the story is not yet ended, 
and, we have often heard, “Where there’s 
life, there’s ‘hope’’ — though it certainly 
is a very slim hope in this case. 

Very seldom have we come across such 
a vivid and logical story of the entire 
existence of mankind in this solar system. 

was seated the professor, his kindly 
brown eyes clear after his long and re- 
freshing sleep. In front of them both was 
seated Monituperal, grave and thoughtful. 
They were about to take up the promised 
Story of Mankind. 

Boswell felt exuberant. The “day" be- 
fore he had been unduly depressed both 
by the tragic revelation of doom to civil- 
ization and the visions of a host of dead 
worlds. But sleep had softened the dis- 
tressing reality and he awaited the words 
of Monituperal with a fierce expectancy. 
The Story of Mankind, stretching over a 
period of two billion years, ought assured- 
ly to be profoundly interesting. What ac- 
complishments, achievements, projects, 
and dreams must have realized them- 
selves in that time, all products of that 
spark known as Intellect, he thought to 
himself. He forced to the back of his 
mind any abnormal thoughts, determined 
to enjoy to the full what Monituperal 
would reveal. 

Finally Monituperal lifted a finger and 
came to life from the seeming trance he 
had been in. After the globe above them 
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had taken a position between them, the 
bulbous-headed man spoke. 

“Professor Reinhardt and Andrew 
Boswell, I have promised you a Story of 
Mankind in the solar system. Later, dur- 
ing your period of education, you will 
be given a much completer series of data, 
but at present I will give the skeleton out- 
line of that record. In view of the fact 
that the period of time covered will be 
two billion ‘years,’ it must necessarily be 
very sketchy and incomplete, a thread 
rather than the whole cloth. I am telling 
you this story because it will help your 
minds to bridge that enormous gap be- 
tween the present and that remote past 
from which you have come. It will also 
immeasurably help you to adjust your- 
selves to this life of which as yet you 
have had but the briefest glimpse, for cer- 
tain definite reasons. 

“First of all, let us define civilization. 
What is your idea of it, Professor Rein- 
hardt?” 

The biologist thought a moment. “I 
would call it the rise of rational life to a 
state of undisturbable efficiency and inde- 
pendence of Nature.” 

“And what is your definition, Andrew 
Boswell?” asked Monituperal. . 

Boswell thought longer than the bi- 
ologist had. “Civilization, I would say, is 
the progress of Intellect against Nature, 
meaning nature in its broadest sense, in- 
cluding human nature.” 

Monituperal smiled his half-smile. 
“You must pardon my asking you ques- 
tions once in a while, my friends, but it 
is interesting to us to hear your answers, 
reflecting as they do the psychology of 
early Man. You are both right on the face 
of things and as far as your experience 
can guide you, but actually Civilization is 
not a fight between Man and Nature, but 
alliance. Nature, it is dreadfully true, is 
powerful and destructive, but it offers 
more of help than it does of hindrance. 
Once Man sees the benefits of Nature 
instead of its potential destructiveness, he 
can win Nature as a steadfast ally. For 
every evil there is a cure; it took Man 



almost to the present to fully learn that. 
And now that we know it .... ” 

Monituperal shook himself free of a 
spell of melancholy that suddenly fell 
upon him. 

“That, my friends, was the lesson Man 
gradually learnt as he lived and thrived. 
At first it seemed like a battle against 
Nature. Nature seamed so persistently 
bent on destroying and breaking-up the 
works of Man. But Man could not know 
from the start that with the benefits he 
could get from Nature for but the asking, 
he could be forever free of catastrophe. 
He had to learn that slowly and painfully, 
point by point, item by item. He grieved 
when he lost a friend or relation, not 
realizing that his grief was pointless and 
unnecessary as long as the race lived on. 
The individual, in relation to the whole 
race, counts for little .... You think 
differently, Andrew Boswell?” 

Boswell started at this bit of mind- 
reading, for he had actually been doubting 
within himself. 

“In a way, yes,” he stammered as Pro- 
fessor Reinhardt looked at him in sur- 
prise. But Monituperal was not angry or 
surprised. 

“It’s this, Monituperal,” continued Bos- 
well more firmly. “The continuation of 
the race does not carry with it the con- 
tinuation of the same degree of intellect. 
Each man born must relearn what his 
predecessors have learned before him. In 
this light, the individual, could he live 
indefinitely, would prove just as capable 
and advanced as the race, living and dy- 
ing individual lives beside him.” 

Monituperal nodded. “Granted, but 
there has never been found a way to pro- 
long individual life more than a scant five 
or six hundred of your ‘years.’ Death to 
our bodies has staved off the efforts of all 
Mankind’s terrific power in science to in- 
crease the life span. It is something re- 
moved entirely from the jurisdiction of 
even Nature. It is in the hands of that 
Higher Power that rules our lives, how- 
ever remotely. Only by the continuation 
of the race has Mankind been able to 
grow the flower of divine intellect. It 
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seems a wasteful process, because, as you 
say, each man must relearn what has gone 
before and work from there on. But it is 
the rule of life.” 

“Where does the intellect go when 
death claims a man?” asked Boswell. 

Monituperal threw up his hands. “That 
is something our minds can in nowise pre- 
dict or find out, Andrew Boswell. It is 
one of the mysteries of life. From the 
Dawn of Life to its end. Mankind has 
wondered that over and over. The an- 
swer is not of this life’s understanding. 
We are helpless before it.” 

“Then what can the race accomplish 
that the individual can’t?” asked Boswell 
curiously. “If the same spiritual problems 
confront the race at the end as confronted 
each individual in the beginning, what is 
the purpose of endless continuation?” 

“As I said previously, we today know 
no more about the purpose of life than 
the first man at the Dawn of Life. We 
frankly admit it to be an unsolvable prob- 
lem. But this is leading us nowhere at 
present. Let us leave the discussions on 
philosophy for some future time. My 
story today has to do with the material 
and scientific advancement of Mankind 
since the Dawn of Life. 

“As I have suggested before, our ac- 
tual knowledge of the beginnings of ra- 
tional life in the solar system is as noth- 
ing. But by undeniable facts in certain 
experiments with the spores of intelli- 
gence, we have derived a series of sup- 
positions that must closely approach the 
truth. 

“Sometime in the long ago past — it 
could not have been far removed from 
your age — when the earth was ideally suit- 
ed for life, some of those spores of in- 
telligence settled in its hot and misty at- 
mosphere. Where they came from, what 
strange peoples of what distant star sys- 
tem made them, how long they drifted in 
space, we can never know. But they car- 
ried that spark of intellect. Within its 
shell, each bit of frozen protoplasm had 
that quality that to this day has never 
been analyzed, isolated, or artificially 



duplicated — ^rational intelligence. It is nei- 
ther chemical, physical, nor electrical in 
nature. It is not a ray or beam or cor- 
puscle. It is not matter nor energy. It is 
something beyond and above all these — 
something man cannot reproduce. 

• “These spores, little as we know of 
their ultimate nature, we do know to 
be very fertile if placed in the right sort 
of living conditions. In experiments per- 
formed many times in a variety of ways, 
we have watched these spores melt off 
their outer shell which man equipped them 
with for protection, and burrow them- 
selves into mud, dirt, or almost anything, 
provided there is warmth, light, and 
moisture present. But here they die off 
quickly, just as completely as a full 
grown man dies, unless they meet with 
some form of life already there, nod- 
rational life, of course. From the experi- 
ments we have deduced the following: 
they cannot of themselves evolve into a 
form of life ; they die quite easily if it is 
absent; they require nourishment after 
the hard shell is off ; and the intellect con- 
tained in them often remains submerged 
for periods of time that may be measured 
in ages. It was found tliat only upon a 
peculiar process of actual merging with 
some primal principle of life would the 
spark of intellect reappear, but only after 
ages of evolution. By the use of a multi- 
tude of scientific principles, the first ex- 
perimenters with the spores fused them in 
a biological sense into a primal cell and 
then caused that cell to evolve into end- 
less forms of species in comparatively 
short periods of time. Even then, some of 
the complete experiments took hundreds 
of ‘years,’ being carried on from genera- 
tion to generation. The most unexplain- 
able thing that came to the experimenters’ 
notice was that the first signs of intelli- 
gence always delayed in appearance until 
suddenly it would appear in one of the 
long chains of evolved creatures that had 
originated from the original cell fused 
with the original spore. Since that time, 
which was a half million ‘years’ ago, a 
set of complicated rules has been worked 
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out that explains that curious submergence 
of intelligence in favor of later reappear- 
ance. But they are too complicated to 
even touch upon now. 

“Sufike it to say that there have been 
produced forms of rational life in the 
laboratories which derived solely from one 
spore and one cell. They were not left liv- 
ing for very good reasons, as they re- 
sembled the human form not in the least. 
It would have probably marked the down- 
fall of Mankind to have allowed these 
forms of rational life to live and repro- 
duce along with us. 

“So from these facts it became appar- 
ent that only under the most favorable of 
conditions, by the sheerest of chances, 
would rational life spring up on a world 
and thrive. It is highly probable that only 
one of the perhaps countless spores that 
touched Earth and the other planets in 
that dim past when the solar system struck 
a swarm of the spores, is responsible for 
Mankind existing in the solar system to- 
day. In the first place, only earth was 
ideally conditioned at the time when the 
spores arrived. In the second place, non- 
rational life had evolved just to the point 
where a spore could find its way into one 
of the primal cells. 

“It is a fascinating and at the same 
time morbid question for us to ask or 
rather wonder if any of the countless 
spores we have scattered into space will 
ever strike the right conditions and evolve 
into a new civilization. We can never 
know. Only on some unformed star sys- 
tem or distant nebulae can that happen and 
it will not take place for a length of time 
that makes the two billion ‘years’ we talk 
about seem like the wink of an eye.” 

Professor Reinhardt had been sitting 
up tensely during the preceding descrip- 
tion of the biological experiments, clasp- 
ing and unclasping his hands spasmodi- 
cally, for it had quickened his innate sci- 
entific interest in the science that he had 
followed so devotedly during his other 
life. Now he relaxed somewhat, but his 
eyes were shining eagerly. 

Monituperal continued. “So by resem- 
blances, we surmise that rational life 



arose on earth through the medium of the 
evolving forms of life, finally coming to 
the front only when the species of 
genus homo had appeared. We know very 
little of the numerous forms of life be- 
tween the primal cell and man — our earli- 
est records tell us about only a very few — 
but they were all skipped lay that elusive 
quality of rational intelligence until 
genus homo spread his arms to the heav- 
ens above and began to think and won- 
der. From then on it became a matter of 
development. No doubt the earlier civil- 
izations were crude and ‘barbaric’ — as I 
will find out more fully from you when I 
read your brains — but the spark, once 
there, grew and gained power. Along 
with it grew up the forms of non-rational 
life that have evolved in turn upon al- 
most every planet and planetary satellite 
in the solar system and which will evolve 
eventually on our dying sun when it cools 
down to the proper point. But only on 
Earth was there a class of living creatures 
with divine intellect. Non-rational life 
lives and reproduces and dies without 
leaving voluntary trace of its existence; 
only man has always left premeditated 
links from the past — which is only one of 
the great differences between rational and 
non-rational life. 

“Now from supposition we skip to fact. 
Of the period in which you lived we know 
absolutely nothing. No records exist tell- 
ing of your age except vague traditions, 
and sometimes seemingly fantastic — in 
our conception — tales. The Man from the 
Dawn of Life — as he has been called ever 
since he was found a million ‘years’ ago — 
was of an age approximately a hundred 
thousand ‘years’ after you. He was our 
only connecting link to the origin of life, 
for the first permanent records of Man- 
kind were not made until a million ‘years’ 
after that. 

“I will sketch briefly what we learned 
from him. His civilization was hardly 
more advanced than yours, I presume, at 
least in the scale with which we measure 
advancement, but it seems that they had 
traditions that dated back to the ‘Pre- 
Glacial Period,’ as they called it, which 
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told of ships that visited other planets. Ap- 
parently, Mankind, in the latter part of 
your period, had interplanetary connec- 
tions, but the secret had been lost after 
the devastation of the ice age. This ice 
age not only destroyed a well-advanced 
civilization, but it sealed like a book the 
beginnings of Mankind so that they were 
in the main ignorant of the origin of life 
except in a vague way. 

• “This Man of the Dawn looked very 
much like you in shape and form and 
features. He revealed that there were 
many different ‘races’ of Mankind on 
Earth, almost a different race on each of 
the numerous ‘islands’ he spoke about. 
Some were dark, some light; some big, 
some small ; some clever, some dull. They 
had wars and much disagreement, crime, 
religion, and perhaps everything you had 
in just a different degree. It seems that 
the whole earth at that time was divided 
by the abundant waters into innumerable 
islands, none larger than about ten thou- 
sand ‘square miles.’ How does that com- 
pare with the earth you knew?’’ 
“Astoundingly different,’’ answered 
Professor Reinhardt. “In our time there 
were five large areas of land and only a 
few islands, easily counted.’’ 

Monituperal nodded and went on. 
“Some of the traditions that they had 
concerning the age before the ice are 
very curious and interesting. I have men- 
tioned interplanetary travel. Another 
dealt with war, and if it is anything like 
the truth, I am afraid that the earth must 
have rocked and trembled at times as war- 
like humans battled each other. Their 
tradition tells in glowing rhetoric of titanic 
struggles in which stupendous engines of 
destruction hurled terrific energies about 
in a mad attempt of humans to settle their 
petty differences. The air was said to 
crackle and flame with lurid electricity 
and piercing beams and scathing rays 
and bullet-like ships and a host of other 
things are mentioned in those tales. How 
much is truth our informer could not say, 
but doubtless a good deal of it was based 
on fact. 



“Our attitude today toward the thought 
of war, which is a thought that comes to 
us only from aged history, is definitely 
impersonal. I doubt that one of us living 
today, excepting you two, can even re- 
motely think of war and see a true picture 
of it. It has been bred out of our minds 
and all we feel today is a sort of pity for 
those early humans who thought of war 
as a necessity. 

“Then many more of their traditions 
spoke of mysterious and almost divine 
discoveries that had been irretrievably 
lost during the ice age when Man had been 
driven to the equator and barely survived 
there in small numbers, losing much of 
his previous knowledge in the primitive 
struggle to live against unyielding Nature. 

"There social life was rather mixed up. 
There were numerous divisions of society 
and the lowest class were what he called 
‘slaves.’ He convinced us much against 
our unbelief to accept the astounding 
fact, that the ‘slaves’ were required to 
serve their masters as mere animals, with- 
out privileges of any sort. Perhaps you 
cannot conceive of the utter foreignness 
and absurdity that this statement struck in 
our minds. We can hardly credit that at 
one time man could treat any of his fel- 
low men in such a vile w'ay .... but 
then, neither can we conceive of war or 
crime. Only our ancient records tell us 
of the one-time existence of those things 
that bring up in our hearts a vast pity for 
early man and a sort of small anger that 
he should have been so queerly consti- 
tuted. Then, of course, logical reasoning 
shows that intellect, with its contemporary 
growth of mere animalism, must pass 
through cycles of that kind. 

“Well, to get on with the story. They 
had a religion in those days, a religion 
that queerly mixed up a creed of ‘brother- 
hood’ with a worship of a three-part God. 
The Man from the Dawn was unable him- 
self to clearly explain his odd conception 
of a ‘three-part God,’ but he told us the 
idea had been their heritage and was sup- 
posed to have originated with a man 
known as Ewalsus Criss, of pre-ice 
times ....’’ 
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“Jesus Christ !” exclaimed Boswell sud- 
denly. 

“What?” queried Monituperal. 

“Ewalsus Criss is evidently the corrup- 
tion of our name for the founder of one 
of our religions, Jesus Christ,” continued 
Boswell excitedly. “It seems the English 
language which we speak survived in 
some small way through that ice-age. Just 
before you used the word ‘slave,’ which 
is a strictly English word.” 

Boswell and the professor looked at 
each other in wonder. The earth of a hun- 
dred thousand years after them still flour- 
ished the Christian Religion and some 
English and their life was a curious coun- 
terpart of the life they had known. Seem- 
ingly, the maiden attempts of the twen- 
tieth century civilization to abolish and 
outlaw warfare had failed utterly in their 
humanitarian aim. The things Monituper- 
al had just told them that he had gotten 
from the records left by the Man from 
the Dawn pointed to the depressing fact 
that thousands of years of advancement 
after the twentieth century had failed to 
eliminate human warfare. 

“Does the human race advance so slow- 
ly?” asked Boswell bitterly, speaking 
aloud, but more to himself than to the 
other two. “My fondest dream of the fu- 
ture when I lived my other life was that 
surely before many more centuries had 
passed, warfare would be a thing of the 
past. My one soothing consolation in that 
life that grated so harshly with its selfish- 
ness, greed, petty conceit, and strife was 
that beyond a doubt, the people of several 
generations ahead would live a better life, 
would know more of true happiness. But 
you tell us, Monituperal, that even a hun- 
dred thousand years after our time there 
was still crime, disagreement, and worst 
of all, war with all the horrible ruin that 
science could bring it in that long period 
of time.” 

Monituperal shook his head sadly. “My 
young friend, there is one thing that per- 
haps you never suspected because of the 
tiny bit of human history that you could 
look back to for comparison ; that civiliza- 
tion has never gone merely forward — that 



it advances, declines, rolls down a steep 
cliff of degeneration, falls to a slough of 
despair, then builds up again to reach a 
peak of little higher than the peak before 
it. If one would prepare a graph of civil- 
ization, it would not be a continuously 
ascending line, but a see-saw course, 
swinging up to new peaks as the ages go 
by, but constantly falling between those 
peaks to sloughs in which much of the 
previous efforts are rendered useless. With 
the long record of civilization that we 
have today, representing the whole of 
mankind’s history, we are able to see that 
only too clearly. Each of the peaks of 
civilization is usually, though not always, 
just a little higher than the preceding 
peak ; and each of the sloughs is generally, 
though again not always, a little less deep 
and dreadful than the preceding slough. 

“Just think once, my friends, if civil- 
ization were to rise unfalteringly ever up- 
ward to higher attainment; why, in two 
billion ‘years’ Mankind could be absolute 
master of the universe. But in actuality, 
civilization in those many ages has fol- 
lowed a winding path, up and down end- 
lessly, so that the final peak at any one 
time is not immeasurably above the first 
peak. 

“Even today” — Monituperal’s voice 
sank to a painful whisper — “civilization is 
on the downward grade of one of those re- 
trogressions that ends in a slough that 
marks the wasted efforts of hundreds of 
thousands of ‘years’ of former achieve- 
ments. Civilization, the rise of Mankind, 
reached its greatest peak about one hun- 
dred thousand ‘years’ ago — just before 
the dread fact became known that Man- 
kind was rapidly becoming a sterile form 
of life ....'” 

Monituperal’s face became transformed 
into that agonizing sorrow that they had 
seen once before and again a crushing 
wave of deep sadness, disheartened des- 
pair, rolled upon them from all sides. A 
great people were mourning their doom, 
and the two men from the past felt their 
very hearts torn to shreds of aching 
grief. 

“Since then,” arose Monituperal’s voice 
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in a low wail, “Mankind has fallen dis- 
gracefully, gradually, pressed downward 
by that stunning, bitter fact of absolute 
extinction . . . . ” 

CHAPTER X 
The Story of Mankind 

• Boswell fought against the silence that 

had become filled with the concentrated 
sorrow of millions of people who were 
listening to this Story of Mankind, and 
spoke. 

“How can you say that, Monituperal ?” 
he asked. “Little as we know of your 
present life, it is obvious to us that you 
are yet infinitely higher in the scale of 
advancement than the civilization of our 
times.” 

Monituperal opened his eyes which had 
been closed in the extremity of the emo- 
tion he had yielded to; they were once 
again clear and gravely wise. 

“Yes, my friend, civilization is yet far 
better than that which you knew. Never- 
theless, it embodies a distinct retrogres- 
sion from the great days our race used to 
know when children were born and taught 
and when hearts saw only happiness and 
greatness for the human race. You must 
see that because of the gradual succes- 
sion of higher peaks and of less deep 
sloughs of civilization, the sloughs of 
these times are vastly higher than the 
peaks of your times. In plain words, a 
degeneration amongst us of today could 
never sink to the depth that marks the 
heights of civilization even one hundred 
million ‘years’ after you. The only effect 
of our retrogression has been a general 
rise of dejected indifference, of idle hope- 
lessness. We have suffered degeneration 
only in that we have ceased to advance. 
With the gulf of death to our race only a 
half ‘century’ away, we have been gripped 
in icy abandon of encouragement to ad- 
vance. I have mentioned before that at 
first the threat of extinction, when it be- 
came known, inspired Man to instinctive 
battle against Nature — whom we thought 
responsible for the dreadful doom. But 
all our immense powers of science fell 



short of our aim. We realized then that 
it was not Nature, whom we had always 
had as an ally, who had ordained the 
extinction ; but that it was the immovable 
will of the Higher Power, the creator of 
the universe, which faced us. From then 
on we knew the truth . . . . ” 

Professor Reinhardt and Boswell 
looked at each other sadly, expecting the 
speaker to fall again into one of his 
moods of crushed, sorrowful silence, but 
Monituperal suddenly shook himself free 
of the spell and resumed. 

“Forgive me, my friends from the 
Dawn, for dwelling overlong on that 
which it is not good to think about too 
deeply. Perhaps later, when you know 
more about our life, you too will grieve 
that civilization must know an end. At 
the same time you will be taught our 
philosophy of consolation — that there is 
a grand purpose behind the doom that 
presses us to the abyss of extinction. But 
now let us get along with the Story of 
Mankind. 

“Obviously, then, with what we learned 
from that Man of the Dawn, civilization 
reached its first peak some thousands of 
‘centuries’ after your age. The only 
achievement, however, seems to have been 
the first interplanetary contacts. War they 
still had and with war they must have 
had infinite suffering, quarreling, and 
race hatred. Then Nature took a hand, * 
covered the world with ice more or less 
completely and crashed to the dust a hun- 
dred thousand ‘years’ of human effort. 
The new civilization that arose began 
from the slough that followed the first 
peak, advanced in much the same lines 
that your civilization did, apparently, 
even retaining certain of your customs, 
faults, and traditions. 

“Now we make a skip that will seem 
enormous to you, but which in the light 
of present-day history is but a step in 
time. We skip to the earth of about a mil- 
lion ‘years’ after your time. Quite a time 
ago — over one hundred thousand ‘years’ 
to be exact — there was found a square 
metallic tomb on earth which revealed 
upon opening twelve men in suspended 
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animation. They were of this next period 
I will speak about, a million ahead 

of your ‘twentieth century.’ Now let me 
ask you, my friends from the Dawn, 
what you think the world of that time was 
like as it was revealed to us by these time- 
travelers ?” 

“Why, I can only venture a guess,” 
answered Professor Rienhardt at a sign 
from Boswell for him to reply. "I would 
expect them to be greatly advanced over 
us; not very different physically, but a 
great deal intellectually. I would say that 
war had been eliminated, that all peoples 
were united under one rule, that there was 
mass education, that the spirit of brother- 
hood prevailed, that a good deal of sick- 
ness and insanity had been done away 
with, that there would be machines to 
do most of the work, and that they would 
have interplanetary connections.” 

“Have you anything to add, Andrew 
Boswell ?” asked Monituperal. 

“Only that I should expect them still 
swayed by a mass of tradition from the 
previous ages,” answered Boswell wisely. 
“So much that perhaps their life was not 
much happier or easier than ours, men- 
tally.” 

“That was a good shot, Andrew Bos- 
well,” said Monituperal. “Man’s mind — 
aside from his pure intellect — has always 
been powerfully swayed by the memories 
and traditions of the past. How many 
times has it proven sadly true that ma- 
ternal and scientific advancement are un- 
able to bring the same degree of enlighten- 
ment to the mind as they do to the prac- 
tical side of human life. As we of this 
age can well testify, the average mind of 
the masses is the most sluggish force 
known. Advancement in civilization for 
long ages was always a result of the ac- 
tivity of a few great minds — the mass of 
people always lagged not only ‘centuries’ 
but even hundreds of ‘centuries’ behind. 
They partook of the new things, boasted 
of their progress to each other, yet left 
their minds staggering with loads of 
tradition and clinging to the past. One of 
the lessons Mankind had to painfully 
learn was to forget the past and look to 



the glorious future. And because of Man’s 
inherent clinging to the past, his mental 
outlook was always far behind the trend 
of the times. Each succeeding peak of 
civilization said, ‘Behold, we have reached 
the top ; we are the acme of civilization,’ 
despite the past examples of history and 
despite the imagination of the few gifted 
ones who saw the truth in a way. Mass 
psychology, my friends, is a thing by it- 
self ; it is a powerful force that does as 
much to ruin civilization as to build it up. 
It is sometimes known under the term 
‘human nature’ and its greatest defect is 
immovability. Under the barrier of 
‘plenty’ and ‘prosperity,’ this human na- 
ture becomes a devastating and almost im- 
movable force. One might put it this way : 
that the bulk of humanity does not reach 
to things higher, but is pushed upward by 
the earnest efforts of the few gifted in- 
dividuals. 

“It simply bears out the complicated 
laws of recurrent intelligence. You re- 
member how it was that in those experi- 
ments with the spores of intelligence, that 
intellect lay sleeping in all the forms of 
life till the genus homo came along. There 
it flashed into life. Likewise, amongst 
Mankind the type of intellect that looks 
to the future and advances civilization 
recurs only at definite intervals in cer- 
tain individuals. Consequently, history 
abounds in names, the names of those who 
most figured in each successive age in 
turn. Sometimes, all too frequently, the 
names are not of individuals who ad- 
vanced civilization, but of individuals who 
led the way a step or more backward. 
Even your little history that lay back of 
your age must have had closely allied 
steps, both forward and backward. Is 
it not so?” 

• Both the professor and Boswell nodded 

and Monituperal continued. 

“So, now that I have prepared you 
somewhat for the shock of what you wilt 
hear about the earth of a million ‘years’ 
after you, I will tell you what those 
twelve men revealed. I have tried to show 
you some of the complications that beset 
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humanity in its rise toward things higher 
so that you would realize in a vague way 
how slow is this process of advancement — 
probably much slower than what you in 
your minds have imagined — ^and how 
much the traditions and heritages of the 
past effect Mankind. 

“The world of ten thousand ‘centuries’ 
after your time, my friends, still had war! 
— still had much unhappiness and petty 
quarreling! — still had many creeds, re- 
ligions, and opinions! True, it had many 
new things that your peoples never 
dreamed of — a flowering science, inter- 
planetary contacts, and general well-be- 
ing. But it had not yet uprooted those 
hard-to-kill remnants of their sizable 
past. In other words, it was your civiliza- 
tion all over again with a few new touches 
here and there!” 

Professor Reinhardt and Boswell 
looked at each other in mute surprise. The 
latter had been disappointed some time 
before to hear that the world of one thou- 
sand centuries after the twentieth had 
been so little advanced. Now he hardly 
knew what to think that a million years 
aftenv'ard had produced so little actual 
progress. Slowly and dimly, the two men 
from the Dawn began to perceive what 
Monituperal had taken pains to suggest — 
that human progress had really been 
astonishingly slow. But as Boswell 
thought it over while Monituperal pa- 
tiently waited for them to readjust their 
conceptions, he remembered that it had 
taken Man some two hundred thousand 
years from his first appearance on Earth 
to even discover the secret of fire. In the 
light of that fact was it so strange that 
civilization should progress so haltingly? 
— he thought. 

Monituperal started speaking again. 
“Now, my friends, we will go ahead with 
the Story of Mankind. Bear in mind from 
this one example how little advancement 
comes about in such lengths of time as 
a million ‘years.’ From now on I will 
treat the story as a gradual rise, instead 
of a continuous rise and fall as it should 
be. I will touch only the peaks of civiliza- 
tion; the sloughs will have to be under- 



stood. Remember that there are several 
factors that contribute to the back-slid- 
ing; upheavals of Nature, the inertia of 
human nature, periods of prosperity, and 
the periodic weakening of intellectuality. 

“When men first explored the other 
planets and satellites and asteroids, they 
found none of them suitable for per- 
manent habitation. Mars was already dry 
and thin-aired ; Mercury was even worse ; 
Venus was still too hot and humid; and 
the other major planets and their moon 
were totally out of the question. So Earth 
remained for five hundred million ‘years’ 
the one and only home of Mankind. The 
other heavenly bodies in the solar system 
were used merely to yield valuable ma- 
terials and to become outposts of various 
kinds. Man was king of the solar system 
and Earth was his home. The peaks of 
civilization steadily advanced until after 
five hundred million ‘years,’ there was lit- 
tle to be wished for. There was great 
abundance and plenty and happiness, but 
enough problems to keep things that way 
to sharpen their minds and prevent the 
decay of wealth. In that time. Earth 
periodically burst out in violent eruptions 
and upheavals. Disastrous though these 
were, and much as civilization was shaken 
to its very foundations, Mankind was 
able to survive them with the minimum 
of calamity. 

“But this was still the Era of the Dawn. 
The species of man had changed very lit- 
tle. He had simply expanded and broad- 
ened his life. He was still essentially a 
warlike creature, although wars — they 
were really revolutions because of the 
unity of government — were very short 
and very infrequent. He still had much to 
learn and much to adjust. Civilization was 
still imperfect. 

“Then comes the Era of Change as it 
is called in our history. After those five 
hundred million ‘years,’ Venus became 
ideally suited for human life. She was 
about the same size as Earth, thus exert- 
ing a similar force of gravity, had a now 
thinner and less humid atmosphere, and 
flourished a new world of non-rational 
life. In a vast, but regulated, horde, 
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humans swarmed to the new home and 
began the new life on Venus. But similar 
as Venus’ conditions were to those of 
Earth, yet there was enough difference to 
gradually bring over a change on those 
humans who dwelt there. In the course 
of a few hundreds of thousands of 
‘years,’ the Venus-born people changed 
into a new species of human being. And 
that’s where the trouble began. 

“The new species, with the vast in- 
tellectual background that was its inheri- 
tance from Earth, evolved into humans 
much more uniform and on a higher plane 
of average intelligence than the old spe- 
cies of Earth. Now perhaps you can guess 
at some of the catastrophes that occurred. 
Being a different species, they could not 
inter-marry with the Earth-people. Being 
of a higher average intelligence and a 
quite uniform race, they advanced more 
rapidly that the old species and speedily 
acquired the lead in inter-world affairs. 
Earth-people began to resent these things 
and the resentment grew because of the 
striking difference in physical form that 
gradually became apparent. The Venus- 
people had larger brain-cases and smaller 
bodies. 

“Finally the accumulation of ‘centuries’ 
of widening differences and methods be- 
tween the two species broke out into war. 
So you see, my friends, that war was not 
so easily downed in human affairs as you 
would think by the use of logical reason- 
ing. 

“This war we will say nothing about, 
except that it lasted for two ‘centuries’ 
and ended with complete victory for the 
new species, the Venus-people. Of the 
horribleness of it, of the devastating 
weapons that science was made to pro- 
duce, of the terrific energies that were 
hurled from space-ship to space-ship and 
even from world to world, I will waste 
not a word in description, although it is 
all down in our records for your future 
observance. 

“After the victory of the Venus-people, 
the old species of Earth gradually died 
out, as century after century they arose 
against the victors and even against each 



other with the age-old war lust in tfidr 
veins, and were annihilated. 

• “So it was, my friends from the Dawn, 

that the species of genus homo to whidi 
you belong vanished completely over a 
billion ‘years’ ago. And yet you must not 
let that distress you, for after all, the 
new species came from the old ; you have 
a right to be proud that from the grave- 
yard of your species came the new race, 
a new man, more fit in many ways to 
carry on the work and progress of Man- 
kind. 

“From thence on Mankind came into 
a new heritage. The new species was so 
radically different, in certain ways, from 
the old, that civilization leaped ahead with 
gigantic steps. Yet, from that you must 
not infer that there were no further re- 
trogressions. There were sloughs and 
peaks just as before, but they came less 
frequently — the sloughs were further 
apart and shallower. I could spend ‘years’ 
telling you the differences that marked the 
new era from the old, but I will instead 
only outline a few outstanding things. To 
begin : the new race began a series of rec- 
ords that survive to this day. Where much 
of the detailed history of the first era is 
guesswork and deduction, from now on I 
am quoting from indelible metallic rec- 
ords. Then, the new race founded its 
civilization on the great creed of universal 
brotherhood and abolished war once and 
for all. That, of course, was after the last 
Earth-people species disappeared. The 
finer things of life, all of which originate 
in the mind, were lifted into the light. 
Art, expressed in a multitude of ways, 
grew to be one of the main factors of 
the new civilization. Individual expres- 
sion and community spirit grew side by 
side to the everlasting glory of Mankind. 
Much that exists today in our lives orig- 
inated in those times. 

“That Era of Change is sometimes 
known as the Era of Happiness, for truly 
Mankind must then have been happy. The 
new species naturally overran Earth after 
the old species was gone, and side by side 
the two worlds flourished through the 
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ages. I mentioned once before that a bil- 
lion ‘years’ ago the population was a half- 
trillion people, equally divided between 
Earth and Venus. That was at the height 
of that era. Look . . . . ” 

With a suddenness that startled the two 
interested listeners, the room darkened 
and on the wall appeared an image. For 
several minutes the professor and Bos- 
well could make out nothing that could be 
interpreted by their minds. Then grad- 
ually they began to dimly understand the 
scene. It was an aerial view of a metro- 
polis. Ten-mile-high buildings spread all 
over the -landscape for what seemed 
thousands of square miles, all interlaced 
with a multitude of bridges and suspen- 
sions. In the air darted a myriad of craft 
of all sorts, all seemingly on the point of 
collision, yet none colliding. 

“Behold,” said Monituperal. “One of 
the centers of population on Earth a bil- 
lion ‘years’ ago. Notice the sun, how dull 
it is — not the burnt-out cinder it is now, 
but nevertheless rapidly declining in 
brilliancy from the sun of the Dawn of 
Civilization. See those ships ; they ply the 
trade between the two great worlds, Earth 
and Venus, and also between every body 
of the solar system. There was adventure 
in those days, new regions to explore, 
new creatures to observe and record on 
the different remote heavenly bodies, the 
constant danger of space-travel with its 
numerous flying rocks, and then the ex- 
treme complexitj' of social life, which was 
a fascinating adventure in itself. Look at 
the beautiful architecture, how skilfully 
expressive — look now as I change the 
scene to the machine room underground. 
See the legion of robots and wheels that 
give Man leisure to develop his artistic 
and intellectual life. Now we approach a 
man of that time — look at his peaceful 
expression, his small but well-formed 
body, his bulging cranium. Now let us 
look at the countryside — see the beautiful 
flowered canals and rivers, the broad ex- 
panses of a riot of rainbow colored flow- 
ers, of smooth greensward and blue 
grasses, the shady forests with sweet 
caroling birds • . . . ” 



Monituperal ceased speaking as the 
room became filled with the noises of that 
world of long ago. Every note of the birds 
they passed (the image constantly moved) 
was recorded. As they passed over more 
gorgeous flower beds, their faint intoxica- 
ting perfume filled the room. For the next 
few hours, Monituperal led his listeners 
via the almost magic powers at his com- 
mand through the duo-world of a billion 
‘years’ before. As disembodied spirits 
might roam over forgotten places, they 
wove in and out of that fairyland of Man- 
kind, seeing, hearing, and smelling to the 
extent that when the lights flashed on and 
the marvelous scene vanished, they rubbed 
their eyes in bewilderment, as though they 
had forgotten where they were. 

“That, my friends, was civilization of 
the halfway mark. I somewhat dislike go- 
ing on, because of the enormous change 
that it will be my lot to relate. Undoubt- 
edly that was the peak of human happi- 
ness. From then on there is no improve- 
ment in any except intellectual lines. 

“It was not more than five million 
‘years’ after this that the greatest calamity 
of all time occurred. Perhaps the doom 
that hovers over humanity now is the only 
thing comparable to it in magnitude and 
awfulness.” 

Professor Reinhardt and Boswell 
looked at each other in growing wonder. 
They had so thoroughly enjoyed the long 
spiritual jaunt into the past, and become 
so immersed in its sublimeness and beauty, 
that Monituperal’s words struck a cold 
chill in their hearts as if the doom he 
hinted at were to affect them. Then they 
looked at their tutor again. 

Monituperal resumed, but his voice was 
filled with a heaviness of the distaste he 
admitted would flavor his further speech. 

CHAPTER XI 
The Last Man 

• “It is sad to relate what follows, my 

friends from the Dawn, but go on I 
must, for the story is but half-told. 

“In those billion ‘years’ that mankind 
had struggled to those peaks of the duo- 
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world millenium, keen and potentially 
dangerous changes had been going on 
inside the worlds. Their hot cores had 
cooled, resulting in the upheavals that 
had so tormented past civilization, but for 
a long period the disturbances had been 
mild and easily allowed for. 

“Then dormant Nature, almost as if 
answering a cliallenge from Mankind 
that had all but conquered her, arose in 
her terrific might and in a series of 
titanic efforts, laid civilization low. Both 
Earth and Venus, just a few ‘centuries’ 
apart, convulsed in the first throes of im- 
pending death, brought on by the cooling 
of their cores and the simultaneous cool- 
ing down of the sun. The next era of five 
hundred million ‘years,’ the Era of Re- 
construction, is a continuous round of 
building up and casting down. Whatever 
Mankind built. Nature ruined. In despera- 
tion, a new home for humanity was 
sought, but never found. All the planets 
and satellites were either too small, too 
impossibly different, or undergoing simi- 
lar disturbances. Even the stars were 
searched, those within reach of the space 
vehicles, but the worlds of those stars 
were totally alien and quite unfit for 
human life. So Mankind was forced to 
get along as best he could and gradually, 
as the ages passed, the two worlds quieted 
down. 

“But then they also began to get very 
cold, and the air seeped into space and 
the waters disappeared with the air. Plant 
and animal life died altogether and only 
man in sealed cities, breathing artificial 
air, survived. For a long time Mars be- 
came the center of civilization because it 
had suffered much less of the cataclysms 
of internal origin. There amongst the 
numerous ancient water conduits built by 
a race of creatures that must have some- 
time in the dim past, before even Man- 
kind was bom, tried to colonize the solar 
system and had failed, or been destroyed 
in some mysterious way, sprang up the 
metal walls of the new sealed habitations. 
But there is inborn in humanity a certain 
love of sunlight, that makes him strange- 
ly troubled without it. Mars was aban- 



doned and again Earth and Venus shel- 
tered the bulk of humanity. But no longer 
were they transformed into one continu- 
ous garden of flowers and birds and tame 
creatures from a score of worlds. There 
was little air, no water to speak of, and 
not enough sunlight to nourish life out- 
side the walled-in cities. Mankind became 
content to do without those things and 
made his stand against Nature. 

“Five hundred million ‘years’ ago Man- 
kind again evolved into a new species. It 
was a gradual and natural change. The 
long ages of indoor seclusion and inac- 
tivity physically, and the renewed mental 
vigor that replaced much of the unrestor- 
able art, slowly changed him into the pres- 
ent species of which I and my fellows are 
members. Our limbs shrunk to their pres- 
ent state and our heads made room for 
more brain. There was no combination of 
the old and new species as there had been 
during the first mutation, because here 
the whole race changed as one. The 
change of species marks the beginning of 
the last era, the Era of the Dying Worlds 
as it is called, because during this era, 
all the planets from the largest down 
cooled to their final heatless, immobile 
state. All the nearer planets moved closer 
to the sun as if to get as much of his de- 
clining heat as possible, and ceased rota- 
ting independently of their revolution. 
Then they froze over with the cold of 
space, dabbed here and there with the 
frozen water that had remained in tiny 
amounts. 

“But these devastating blows to civiliza- 
tion were not without beneficial results 
also. Mankind had much more time to 
think and reason in the comparatively 
quiet life of the sealed habitations. He 
began to see many things that had been 
hidden before in the bustle of a busy 
world. There was born the present-day 
concepts of peaceful life, wherein each in- 
dividual would be like a sovereign king, 
and yet in total harmony with his fellow 
men. In fact, as man began to look back 
and seriously study the records of the 
three great eras before, he perceived 
many imperfections that he now had both 
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the opportunity and desire to better. Grad- 
ually a new era unfolded, marking a new 
phase of civilization, the Age of En- 
lightenment. Mankind at last found him- 
self. 

"Fifty million ‘years’ ago. Mankind de- 
serted his birthplace and age-long home 
and moved en masse to Mercury, partly 
for the comfort of the stronger rays of 
the dying sun that Mercury received, and 
partly because this planet is most suit- 
able in certain ways for our underground 
habitation. Here civilization again 
touched new peaks of advancement and a 
great peace of mind and comfort stole 
over everybody. The evolution of the 
new species had brought even more uni- 
formity and individual equality than had 
the first mutation, so that what was now 
ordained and meted out for one could un- 
reservedly be likewise given to all. Man- 
kind had ceased to be a combination of 
different beings and had become one true 
harmonious whole. 

“A half-million ‘years’ ago came the 
perfection of the spore manufacturing 
process. From then on all female life- 
cells that were not needed by us for the 
continuation of the race, went to make 
these spores and we began to seed them 
through the universe. They were packed 
in metallic shells and shot at the speed of 
light away from the solar system. In a 
certain number of ‘years,’ a timed burst- 
ing charge would open the shell and 
liberate the spores to speed freely 
through space to land we know not where. 

“All things considered, in perhaps an- 
other billion ‘years,’ humanity would have 
become masters of the universe, or some- 
thing akin to it. But .... as you know, 
as I have already related, a mere hundred 
thousand ‘years’ ago came a voice from 
heaven saying that it was the end ....’’ 
Monituperal lifted eyes with the infinite 
weariness of great wisdom in them and 
finished: “That, my friends, is the Story 
of Mankind. You are from the Dawn of 
Life and I .... I am from the End of 
Life . . . . ” 

There was a long silence, filled with the 
silent wailing of a doomed people. But 
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the professor and Boswell were no longer 
mere dazed spectators. The Story of Man- 
kind had bridged the gap of ages in their 
minds. They felt the doom now as keenly 
as Monituperal. After all, these people 
amongst whom some queer fate had 
dropped them were their descendants, 
many times removed, but unquestionably 
of their original stock. The extinction of 
these people, their posterity, meant the 
ending of everything they had lived for. 
It was bitter, thought Boswell; but when 
he looked at Monituperal he noticed that 
his sorrow was mixed with patient resig- 
nation. He must remember that philosophy 
which attributed a purpose to the clipping 
short of a great civilization. 

“That will be all for now,” said Moni- 
tuperal after a time. “After your next 
sleeping period we will extract from your 
brains the items of information we are 
curious about. Soon after that we will 
perform operations to increase your life- 
span, make you independent of gravita- 
tion, and certain other similar things. 
Come, take my hands. We will return to 
your bedroom.” 

• Andrew Boswell looked long and sor- 
rowfully at the figure reclining at full 
length on its death-bed. The face which 
seemed so small in comparison with the 
bulbous skull was molded in a peaceful, 
happy expression. The deep-set eyes were 
closed in their last sleep. 

“The last man !” said Boswell in a low 
whisper that echoed strangely in the quiet 
room. “His death leaves me ... . the 
last man !” 

With a sudden gesture of resignation, 
Boswell straightened up from his kneel- 
ing position beside the bed where he had 
listened to the last words of the dying 
man. Those last words had shaken his 
mind mightily — “I go, Andrew Boswell, 
Man from the Dawn. You must carry on, 
for you are the last man !” 

For long minutes Boswell stood there, 
his mind digesting the awesome fact that 
he was truly the last of humanity. His 
bent and weak body, carrying the load of 
five centuries and more of life, rested but 
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lightly on the soft carpet. His failing legs 
had long ago lost all but a vestige of mus- 
cular power. He depended on the miracu- 
lous “stomach” machine, with its absolute 
control of gravitation, to keep him from 
falling to the floor from the weakness of 
extreme old age. 

His face too was profoundly changed. 
Wrinkled and yellowed it was, lined with 
senility and wisdom. It held also the back- 
ground of brooding sorrow that had be- 
come his lot in common with his fellow 
men. 

Five centuries of learning and thinking 
had embedded themselves in his capable 
brain, the vast lore of this civilization 
which had watched a dying sun and seen 
in that a symbol of its own death. In those 
long years, Boswell had seen opened be- 
fore his eyes the wonders, the sublime ad- 
vancements, of a mighty people. He could 
remember yet with what amazed bewilder- 
ment he and his companion from the past. 
Professor Reinhardt, had regarded each 
new thing they had seen and observed as 
their “education” went on apace. Endless- 
ly, it had gone on, every hour of their 
life, instilled into their minds from a tiny 
instrument which fitted in one ear, not by 
sound, but by direct contact with the brain. 
They had lived the identical life of any of 
the people around them, eating no solid 
food, sleeping not at all, and cramming 
each moment with the new life. They had 
seen some of the grand drama, witnessed 
the waving “color symphonies” which act- 
ed on the brain like a stimulating drug, 
listened to the heart-rending, celestial- 
sweet music, and engaged in mind-prob- 
ing discussions of philosophy which gave 
such free play to imagination. 

But all this while, quiet as things were, 
the population had been dying off steadily, 
unreplenished by new births. Two cen- 
turies before, Boswell and Professor 
Reinhardt had bowed their heads with an 
aching in their hearts as Monituperal, 
their constant guide and companion in 
the new world, had closed his eyes in 
death. A century later, the biologist who 
had perfected the virus of suspended 
animation that had brought them from 



the Dawn to the Dusk, gasped out his 
life painlessly. Many times after that Bos- 
well could still feel that last touch of his 
trembling hand as he whispered a “fare- 
well.” Boswell had not wept, nor cast him- 
self down in grief. The philosophy they 
had learned showed that as no true in- 
dication of feeling. But he had felt a soft 
pain in his heart from thence on when- 
ever he thought of his deceased friend 
and companion and fellow time-traveler. 

From then on the people had died off 
rapidly, seemingly without any desire to 
live. The bodies were methodically dis- 
integrated into atoms and scattered into 
the void outside. 

Boswell took a final look at the man be- 
fore him. Together these two had lived in 
a dead city, empty of other life, for five 
years. It had been a question which would 
survive the longest, which would close 
the book entitled “Mankind,” but now it 
was over. Boswell was the last man. 

As the deathlike silence smote him like 
a living force, Boswell knew that his 
hours, too, were numbered. Something in- 
side him warned him that death was close. 
He must leave this place, must see Earth 
once more before the end. 

In a flash, utilizing the powers of his 
“stomach” machine, he passed through the 
city, wall after wall glowing red before 
him as he passed them. In a gigantic cham- 
ber he stopped and floated easily toward 
one of the space vehicles about him. Into 
this he wafted himself and fitted his 
wizened body into the compartment built 
for it. By the power of thought, he caused 
the small ship to rise from the floor and 
dash through the open roof to the air- 
locks of the city. 

Soon he was out in space, shooting like 
a bullet to Earth, ten times faster than 
light. Through the transparent hull he 
could see Earth, a dull globe in the black 
void, reflecting the feeble rays of the sun. 

Then he looked back to Mercury, the 
last home of Mankind. It glittered like a 
precious jewel amongst the quiet stars. 
But he turned his eyes again to Earth, the 
birthplace of Mankind. In the gloom that 
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surrounded it shone a gleaming spot. 
Larger it grew, and larger, till it took 
form. It was the monument to civilization. 

The ship landed on top the flat surface 
of the titanic monument, a mass of pure, 
indestructible diamond. Carven into its 
sides were pictorial representations of the 
civilizations of the solar system through- 
out the aeons. Captured in the immense 
object, the rays of the sun broke from 
their prison finally in a blaze of blinding 
glory. It was a beautiful sight. It would 
remain there forever as the sole memento 
of a gp'eat people. 

• Boswell suspended around his waist a 
metallic belt set with little mechanisms 
and left the vehicle. He did not die from 
the cold or the vacuum. The belt was a 
perfect protection by reason of its prop- 
erties of maintaining an aired and warmed 
space all about the wearer, bound in by 
an invisible wall of energ)'. He floated ma- 
jestically along the top surface to one side 
where a stone colossus, similar to the one 
he had seen on Venus, reared its huge 



bulk. He halted and looked al)out him 
with dimming eyes, for death was near. 

“It is the end,” he murmured. “Here on 
this planet was born Mankind, the receiver 
of divine Intellect, and here on this planet 
dies .... the Last Man!” 

He raised his eyes to the heavens aijove 
him and stretched out his arms with the 
last of his fast-ebbing strength. 

“The Higher Power has ordained all 
this — what was the purpose behind it all? 
First life, then death. From a beginning 
to an end. Can Man ever know the rea- 
son ?” 

With these words the Last Man slowly 
collapsed and resigned himself to death. 
But just before the spark of life fled to 
its destiny, there came a flash from the 
void — a blinding flash that contained the 
whisper of an answer. 

It flowed over the diamond monument 
and outlined for a brief moment the fall- 
ing figure in glorious enlightenment. 

The Last Man died .... was there 
a smile of celestial understanding on his 
lips? 



THE END 



WHAT IS YOUR SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 

Test Yourself by This Questionnaire 

1. Give the approximate distances of the Moon, Mars, and Jupiter. (See Page 903) 

2. Which star is nearest our solar system? (See Page 903) 

3. Where is the mountain named Popocatepetl? (See Page 906) 

4. Describe a tropical dawn. (See Page 909) 

6. What city is at the delta of the Franciscus River? (See Page 921) 

6. Name the capital city of Yucatan. (See Page 922) 

7. Is it imssible that intelligent creatures existed on the earth before man? (See Page 936) 

8. Tell of some instances in history when huge snakes have been seen. (See Page 9424 

9. Give four dates during the nineteenth century when sea-serpents were supposedly ob- 
served. (See Page 942) 

10. Of what value are the “genes” during the process of reproduction? (See Page 959) 

11. Compare genes with atoms, in their respective sciences. (See Page 961) 

12. Describe the main function of the genes. (See Page 961) 

13. What is a “gamete”? (See Page 961) 

14. What are “chromosomes”? (See Page 961) 

16. What did Muller of the University of Texas discover in relation to genes? (See Page 966) 

16. What is the name of our sun? (See Page 971) 

17. In what part of the body is the pituitary gland located? (See Page 971) 

18. In which science is the word “Sagittarius” a familiar one? (See Page 971) 

19. What is elastic cloth and where is it being experimented with? (See Page 976) 

20. What kind of a gland is the pituitary and about how large is it? (See Page 976) 

21. Give a definition of the word “civilization.” (See Page 980) 

22. What is the scientific name of the creature called “man”? (See Page 982) 

23. In what period of man’s development was the secret of fire discovered? (See Page 986) 

24. What is a wavelength? (See Page 996) 

26. What gases are used in ‘neon” signs besides neon? (See Page 996) 
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ONE-WAY TUNNEL 

By David H. Keller, M.D. 

(Coitiimted from page 953) 



York and when I found that the killers 
were congregating there, I sailed over and 
lit the fuse. Had a narrow escape, too, but 
I went up in the air higher than the 
winged hoys could follow me and made 
my getaway. Well, the stuff blew a hole 
in the dome big enough to send a zeppelin 
through and you had ought to see those 
hungry killers swarm in. I bet by this time 
there are mighty few New Yorkers alive. 
So now that that little job is done and the 
Brainless Wonder’s dead, as I understand 
he is, I guess it will be fine to be in Boston 
as a real king. Want to go back there 
with me, Lizzie? My body does look like 
hell, but I have a beautiful face.” 

“I want to tell you something, Mr. 
Garland,” interrupted Paul Long quiet- 
ly. “First the lady you are speaking to hap- 
pens to be my wife. When you speak of 
her or to her, please remember that. Now 
in regard to your being king of Boston. 
I guess you are. At least no one else wants 
the honor, for all of the Bostonians are 
dead. We have just gassed them through 
this ventilation tube. I am sotry that you 
were not there to die with them. I am also 
sorry that our friends in New York are 
all dead. All human beings have to die 
when they cease to defend themselves. 
All life is a struggle and the only way to 
win a war is to attack. The error I made 
when I advised the Cities of Glass was 
that I forgot this matter of attack and re- 
commended a simple defensive. The zest 
disappeared from life. We forgot to fight. 



and now, except for the few of us here, 
the human race is wiped out. We came 
into the wilderness deliberately so that 
we could fight ; many of us have been pre- 
paring to destroy wild animals ; we know 
that we have to do this or have them de- 
stroy us — and so — ” 

And without further preamble, tlie 
biologist raised an automatic revolver and 
killed the Beautiful Spider. The mon- 
strosity fell and the leader of the exiles 
walked over to the dead body. 

“Right between the eyes,” he cried 
proudly. “Not so bad for an old man.” 
He turned to the colonists of a new world 
and a new life. 

“And now, my friends, let us begin 
our adventure. Our plans are made and 
the future will determine the wisdom of 
them. But at least we will be happy, be- 
cause from now on, we will have some- 
thing to live for and will have to fight 
tooth and toe-nail for the right to keep 
on living.” 

His wife came near him and caught his 
hand. 

“You are not such an old man,” she 
cried. “You have the secret of perpetual 
youth. How have you accomplished it?” 

“By the constant overcoming of new 
difficulties,” he replied. 

Some minutes later, the survivors of 
what were once the Lords of the Earth 
sailed slowly into the western skies. They 
were more than Lords now; they were 
Gods and Goddesses of Destiny. 



THE END 
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T his department is conducted for the benefit of readers who have pertinent queries on modem ecientlfie 
facts. As space is limited, we cannot undertake to answer more than three questions for each letter. 
The flood of correspondence received makes it Impractical, also, to print answers as soon as we receive 
questions. However, questions of general interest will receive careful attention. 



THE lASSOCIATE SCIENCE EDITORS OF WONDER STORIES 
are nationally-known educators, who pass upon the scientific principles of all stories. 



ASTRONOMY 

Or. Clyde Fiiher. Ph.O. LL.O. 

Curator, The American Uuseum of Nat- 
ural History- 

Profeator WMIIaoi J. Luytan, Ph. 0. 

UnlTcrsUy of AUonosota. 

ASTROPHYSICS 

Deaald H. Menzel. Pti.D. 

Harvard CoUege Observatory. 

AVIATION 

It Col. William A. Bevan, B.S., M.S., M.£. 

Air Corps Beserve, Frofeasor of Aeronau- 
tical EngineMlns, Iowa State Collese- 

Professor Eari D. Hiw, B.8.. M.8., M.E. 

Hoad DoparUnent Mechanical and Indus- 
trial Engineering and Professor of 
Aeronautics. Ifnlveraity of Kansas. 

Professor Georoe J. HioolRS. 

B.8., Aero. Eng. 

Assooiate Frofeasor of Aer<mautlcal En- 
gineering, TTnlrerst^ of Detroit. 
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Profeseor Felix W. Pawlowski, 

M. &. E.E.. M.8. 
Det>artment et Aercmautical Engineering, 
University of Michigan. 

Professor John E. Younger, 

8.S., M.8., Ph.D. 

Department Mechanical Engineering, 
University of California. 

BOTANY 

Professor Elmer G. Campbell 

Transylvtmia College. 

Professor Margaret Clay Ferguson, Ph.O. 

Wellesley College. 

Professor 0. E. Owens 
Oregon Agricultural College. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor Gerald Wendt 

Bdib^, Chemical Bevlews, 

ELECTRICITY 
Professor F. E. Austin 

Formerly of Dartmouth College. 



ENTOMOLOGY 
William M. Wheeler 
Dean, Bussey Institution for Besearch In 
Applied Biology. Harvard Unlvertlty' 
MATHEMATICS 

Profeiaor Waldo A. Tltswortlv S.M. 

Alfred University. 

MEDICINE 

David H. Keller. M.O. 

PHYSICS AND RADIO 
Let deForost. Ph.D. 8s. 

PHYSICS 

Professor A. L. Fitrti 
University of Maine. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Or. Marjerla E. Babeoek 
Acting Director, Piychologleal 
Clinic, University <h Hawaii. 

ZOOLOGY 

Dr. Joseirti 8. YosMoka 
Tale University. 



Approaching Planets 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers; 

Having sought in vain for a reasonable answer, I 
am writing to you in the hope that you will be able 
to give me a solution to the following problem. 

It has been definitely established that the world and 
its companion planets are round, but the curve of 
the earth’s surface is so gradual that it appears flat. 

So far so good. But let us suppose that a planet 
was attracted to this world, and it stopped about 
twenty feet above the surface. 

Now the following points 'trouble me. 

(1) Would the people on the other planet, sup- 
posing it to have inhabitants, be upside down to us? 

(2) Would it be possible, without suckers like a 
fly, to cross from one planet to the other? 

(8) If the force of gravity on each planet were 
equal would the inhabitants be able to move about? . 

1 have had divers explanations, some being that 
the surface of each world would be revolving so fast 
that each planet would see no details of the other. 
Other people say the whole idea is impossible and 
leave it at that. 

Perhaps you will be able to help me. 

Gboffbey Wiles, 
London, England. 

(Those people who said that the whole idea is im- 
possible were nearest right, but they did not have to 
stop at that. A planet could not approach the earth 
and stop at twenty feet from its surface any easier 
than you could slide down the side of a rainbow. The 
laws of nature would not permit it. If they came 
close enough (within thousands of miles], they would 
speed toward each other at increasing spe^ and crash, 
probably destroying both. There is not the slightest 
possibility that they would stop *when only twenty feet 
from each other. It is like jumping off the Empire 
State Building, falling faster and faster as you near 
the ground thousands of feet below, and then stopping 
before you fait, to remain suspended above the earth* 



So you see there is not the slightest chance of it 
happening. 

However, if there was any force that held the planHa 
twenty feet apart, the people of each world would 
not seem upside down to each other, because they 
would not be able to walk upon the surface of one 
of them. The gravity that holds people to the surface 
would be counteracted by the gravity of that planet 
Which was the largest, and everything loose would 
fall to one world. If the gravity of both were ex- 
actly the same, objects would be suspended between 
them.— EDITOR.) 



Wavelengths and Colors 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

I am an ardent reader of your department and am 
deeply intet^ted in science. 1 am very puzzled about 
several matters and decided to send them to your 
department. If you will answer my queries, I will 
be forever indebted to you. 

(1) What is meant by the term wavelength and 
why are some wavolen^hs several miles long and 
some are shorter than a centimeter in length? 

(2) Why do different colors have different wave- 
lengths and what causes these wavelengths? 

(8) Do different ' elements throw off a different 
color and if so why? Also how are scientists able by 
the bright line spectrum to determine what distant 
stars are composed of? p^uL E. Qrooger, 

Ogden, Utah. 

(1. A wavelength is the distance between the same 
point on two consecutive waves, inchiding the waves 
in the oceanp— the same can be said for those of light, 
sound, heat, radio. X-rays, etc. The length of a wave 
depends upon the oscillation of the body emitting it 
as well as the velocity of the wave. 

2. Every color has a different wavelengtii<— violet 
being the longest and red being the shortest* If they 
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Mil hmd w*Tel«iurtli, they would all be one color* 
The color of an object indicates those wavelen^tho 
which the object does, not absorb— if the reflected 
wa »e s are Tory long* they will affect the hnraan eye 
ae bhic or ▼ioIct» and if they are short* they may 
appear at deep oran^ or red. Objects that absorb 
all warelenffths appear b^k, and those that ro d ect 
ail are white to onr eyes. In other word^ black is 
the absence of color and white a combination of all* 
paradoxical as it seems. 

3. The abore explains why elements throw off dif- 
ferent colors— dependinsr on the internal arrangrement 
of their atoms. Scientista know that certain elements 
emit certain c<diN’8 and therefore know what distant 
stars are composed of, bf stndyinir their spectnnns.— * 
EDITOR.) 



Neon Signs 

Editor , Sciescm QunmoMs akd Assimts: 

Some more Queaitione for the "Science Questions and 
Answers.” 

Are neon signe entirely of neon gas? Or is xenon 
gas used for blue? What is vaporized mercury used 
for? Are colored tubes used for different shades o| 
color? Are there any other gases used for colors in 
neon signs? David A. Kyls, 

Monticello, N. Y. 



The Law of Inverse Squares 



Editor ^ SciENCB Questions and Answm: 

Please give an example using the law of inverse 

SQuares. , 

Jach Spmi. 
Comanche, Okla. 



(The law ef inTene sgoares states that anything 
radiated uniformly from a focal point will expand at 
a certain ratio. In other Words, say a ray of light 
from a flashlight will cover one square at a distance 
of one foot. At two feet, the ray will cover four 
squares; at three feet, nine; at four feet, sixtem; at 
feet, twenty-five, and so forth. When the light 
that formerly covered one square at one foot distant 
now covers four squares at two feet distant, each of 
the four squares, though the same sise aa the- flnt 
one, receives one-fourth of the light that shone on 
the first one. Thus, there is just as much light on the 
four as on the one. but it is more dHTosed, relative 
W the distance. Yen will find a slutch on this page 
fllustrating this principle, showing the dischsnre from 
a shotgun and the spreading of the shot according to 
the law of inverse squares. — EDITOR.) 



Radium Rays and Colors 



(So-called **neon** signs ara not always filled with 
neon. Pure neon gives off a red light when activated, 
but all signs of the neon type are called **neon signs** 
because the first enes. and many of this nature used 
today, contain only neiMi. Vaporised mercury, as well 
as helium and other inert gases, is used to pmdnce 
green, blue, yoilow, ctcn alone or mixed with the 
neon. Colored tubes aro not used in neon signa.^ 
EDITOR.) 



EdUoTj SciBNCB Questions and Answers: 

Two questions have annoyed me for u long time. 
What are the Alpha, Beta, and Gamma Rays? What 
do they come from and why? Also to what use are 
they put? The o^er question will be hard to answer, 
I think. Why does paint stay red, green, blue, orange, 
or other color,? lbona C«WK*rT, 

Ogden, Utah. 




Tke Pressure of Light 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

Here are a couple for your Science Questions and 
Answers department. One question appearing re- 
cently in these columns asked you to explain why the 
moon iMkfi large and red when near the horizon. You 
explained iHby it was red— that was easy. But you 
said nothing of why it. appears large and flattened. 
Would you please explain that for me ? 

Question Number Two: Could you give me some 
definite proof that a beam of light exerts pressure? 

Robert L. Barnes, 
WiDiston. N. D. 

(When the moon is near the horizon, its rays arc 
bent by the atmosphere somewhat in the manner of a 
magnifying gUse and thia makes it appear maeh 
larger than when it is overhead. 

We could not give you any definite proof that 
exerts pressure, though it is a logical conduaion and 
wa believe will be proved seme day, though it hasn*l 
been aa yet. Some people believe that the radlomottf 
fe pot into motion by the light from the son, but it 
is really the heat that makes it move. The radiometer 
i* Ml inctruBsent often seen in tke windows of jevrel* 
esu and sptieiana consisting of a vane in an air-tight 
bulb. Each pr»jeedk)ii of ^e vane is made oi a flat 
piece of matoial, black on one side and white on the 
ether* The bla^ Absorbing the heat and the white 
reflecting it forces the vane around. 

Light cenaista o£ ^photons'* which, if matter, cer- 
tainly exerts preeaure, thoagh it cannot be compared 
to that of the lightest gases.— EDITOIt.) 



(Alpha, Beta, and Gamma rays are produced Sn 
thdr greatest quantities from radium. They are the 
particiW emitted from thie element and are ita radia- 
tions. They have been used in attempts to cr eate 
atomic energy by bombarding atoms ef other elements. 

Beta, and Gamma are the Greek lettem A, B, 
and G. Wkw these radiations ceass, the radism haa 
bacome lead. 

Colored paints retain their colors because they absorb 
all the wavrfengtha of light except red, green, blue, 
or whatever color the particular paint may be. The 
wnvelemgth that is reflected is caught by the eye and 
regi^ered as a color. Colors oi contrast, such aa rad 
and green, are of very different waTmngthSk and 
c^an that are almost alihe, such aa deep yellaw and 
light orange, have wavelengths neaxly the ■sme .— 
EDITOR.) 



Venas 

Editor, SciENCB Questions and Answw: 

Would yon please tell me how many mooitt baa 

Clark WABiNAlMa, 

New York City, H, T. 

(Astronomers have found that Venus does net have 
any moons. There may be a few rocky aatSlKtes 
circling the planet, too small to be seen wHk * tel»> 
scope, but there are none of any importincgv— EDI- 
TOR.) 




The SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE 

— a department conducted for members of the internattonai 
SoSMCB Fictioh Liaoux in the interest of scieoce-ftctton 
fad its promotion. We urge members to contribute an|r 
item of interest that they believe will be of value to Che 
organisation. 



T he first thing we want to do this month is 
thank Jack Shaller of Erie. Pennsylvania, for 
interesting many of his friends in science^fiction 
enough for them to want to join the Science FionON 
lixAGUE. Mr. Shaller has also offered to form the 
Ebib Science Fiction Lbaoub Chapter, which should 
«>on be under way. Thank you, Mr. Shaller — ^you 
are another example of the real science-fiction fan. 
and we are discovering more like you every day. You 
have shown real co-operation, whicdi is the keynote 
to progress in any organization. This makes Jack 
Shaller an Ace Member. This special gratitude is 
also extended to several other members who have 
interested others in the Lbaoub. 

NOTICE TO DIBECTOES 

We want to call to the attention of volunteer Chap- 
ter directors the fact that it does not take a great 
many members to form a local Chapter. Because we 
bdieve t^t it is relaUvely easy to secure new mem- 
bers after the Chapter is formed, we will authorize 
a Chapter with only three members to start. If you 
are a Director and only a few have written to you, 
offering to join your Chapter, send us the list now 
and we will declare the existence of your Chapter, 
or you can secure a list of members in your locality 
from Headquarters, and solicit each one, either by 
mail or personal call. This will eventually bind 
together all the lovers of science-fiction in your 
neighborhood into one group. Why work alone? Get 
toge^er! Remember, three members are enough to 
start a Chapter, and you will find it much e^ier 
to secure new members after the Chapter is organized. 

SCIENCE FICTION DEGREES 

Working upon the original suggestion of Alvin 
Eari Perry, an Ace Member of the League, we have 
prepaid a test to be taken by members who wish 
scientifiction degrees. The test follows this an- 
nouncement. Here are the distinctions available for 
members of the Science Fiction League. 

ACE MEMBER^-one who accomplishes placing an 
editorial or letter boosting science-fiction in general* 
or the Science Fiction Lbaoub in particular, in a 
newspaper, or that does anything else of equal value 
to the Lbagub upon the d^ision of the S^retarles. 

This gives the member permission to call himself 
an Ace Member in his correspondence with others. 

To secure this permission, the applicant must write 
to Headquarters asking for a written statement that 
he is considered an Ace Member and may use the 
letter as proof that permission has been granted. 
Members calling themselves Ace Members without 
the proper authority will be expelled from the 
Leiague. 

BACHELOR OP SCIENTIFICTION (B. StU— 
member must pass the test given below with a grade 
of at least 709^ ; he must also offer to join some 
local Chapter. If there is not a Chapter in the 
member’s neighborhood, he can apply to start one. 
which alu> makes him eligible for the M. Stf. degree. 

MASTER OF SCIENTIFICTION (M. Stf.) — 
member must have a B. Stf., and submit to Head- 
quarters a theme of not less than 5,000 words based 
on the educational values of scientifiction and its 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS: 

Fobbkst J. Ackerman 
Eando Bindu 
Jack Darbow 
Edmond Hamilton 
David H. Ksllbb, M. D. 

P. Schuyler Miller 
Clark Ashton Smith 
R. F. Starzl 
Hugo Grrnsback. 

Executive Secretary 

Charles D. BDornic, 

Asaiitant Secretary 



help to society and the improvement of civiUza>t(on. 
He aUH> has the choice of one of the following: (li 
at least one science-fiction story published in a news- 
stand magazine; (2) an editorial capacity on any 
magazine devoted to the furtherence of science-fiction 
(^‘fan** magazines) ; (3) be the Dinotor of some 
local chapter of the Lbagub; or (4) be on the 
Executive Board of the Lbagub or an Honorary 
Member. 

DOCTOR OF SCIENTIFICTION (D. Stf.l-mem- 
ber must have a M. Stf. and. have at least five 
science-fiction stories publbhed in newsstand maga- 
zines. 

Following is the test that all members must take 
before they can secure degrees. Papers must be 
typewritten or in legible handwriting or printing 
and must contain the question as well as the answer 
to each. AU papers submitted after December 21, 
19S4. will be invalid. This test will not be repeated in 
future issues. A new test will be printed every sU 
months for new members. All problems should be 
answered from memory and we depend upon the 
honesty of members not to do any research or con- 
sult other members while taking the test. Each 
test must be done independently. Send all papers 
to The Science Fiction Test Judges, c/o The Sci- 
BNCB Fiction Lbagub, Hudson St., New York 
City. N. Y. Members in foreign countries, not on the 
North American Continent, are given until Jan- 
uary 21. 1985, to complete the test. If you are not 
a member, but would like the B. Stf. degree, send your 
application to us with the test. The application for 
the B. Stf. degree must be sent with each test also. 



THE FIRST SCIENCE FICTION TEST 

To be taken by members o£ the Soibncb Fiction 
LEACUii who wish to secure the Bachelor o£ Scien- 
tiflction degree. Seventy per cent is passing. 

PAET ONE: General Quia on Science Fiction — 

26 at %% 12%% 

PAST TWO : Multiplechoice— 25 at %% . 12%% 
PART THREE: Completion— 26 at %% . 12%% 
PAET POUR: True and Palso— 25 at %% 12%% 
PART FIVE: Essays on Science 

Fiction— 2 at 6% 10% 

PART SIX : Personal Opinions— 4 at 2%% 10% 
PART SEVEN: General 

Science— 80 at 1% 80% 



100 % 
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PART ONE 

General Quiz on Science Fiction 

1. What was Dr. David H. Keller’s first science>fiction 
story and where was it published ? 

2. Who wrote “The Hidden World”? 

3. What author has written the greatest number 
of science-fiction stories ? 

4. Who wrote the Dr. Bird series of stories? 

5. Name two authors who use pen-names, giving the 
pseudonyms. 

6. Why is Edward Elmer Smith. Ph.D.. sometimes 
designated as “Skylark” Smith? 

7. Name three men, all of whom have been called “the 
father of science-fiction.” 

S. In what magazine was the series of “Dr. Hacken* 
saw’s Secrets” first published? 

9. Name Hugo Gemsback’s first great science-fiction 
novel. 

10. What stories does the date 20,000 A.D. bring to 
mind ? Clue : the date appeared in the titles of 
the stories, one of which was a se<iuel to the other, 
written by two authors in collaboration. 

11. Name five science-fiction stories containing the 
word “Death” in the titles. 

12. Do the same as the above with the word “Terror.” 

IS. Name the two authors generally considered the 

greatest writers of interstellar travel novels. 

14. What story by Stanton A. Coblentz appeared in 
the first issue of what magazine? 

15. Name five artists who have illustrated science- 
fiction stories. 

16. Name three popular female authors of science- 
fiction. 

17. Name two stories which had the same title and 
the author of each. 

18. What science-fiction magazine was published by 
the Experimenter Publishing Co.? 

19. What magazine uses for its motto: “The Best 
in Science-Fiction” ? 

20. How has Harry Bates distinguished himself in 
the realm of science-fiction? 

21. What is Wesso's full name? 

22. Is “Paul” the first or last name of the artist? 

23. Name the two most active science-fiction fans 
in the country. 

24. How many quarterly magazines of science-fiction 
have appeared? 

25. What ^es the name “Tumithak** remind you of? 



PART TWO 
Multiplechoice 

1. Taine is: (1) an author (2) an artist (8) a 
character <4) a publisher. 

2. Juve’s first name is: (1) Dominik (2) Henrik 
t3)£paminondas (4) Dahl. 

8. Dr. K^er wrote: (1) “The End of Time** <2) 
“Skylark Three’* (3) ’“rhe CoBquerora” (4) 
“Airlords of Han.** 

4. One pseudonym used is: (1) Edmond Hamilton 

(2) Jack Barnette (3) H. G, Wells (4) Anthony 
Gilmore. 

tL Stf. is the abbreviation for: (1> science-fiction 
<2> scientifiction (3) science (4) scientific 
fiction. 

8. An editor of a seience-fiction magazine is: (1) 
R. F. Starzl <2) Arthur L. Zagat <3) Desmond 
HaU <4> Lumen Winter. 

7. An author who writes mostly of Central and 
South American Indians is: (1) A. Hyatt Verrill 

(2) L. Taylor Hansen (8) Raymond A.'“ Palmer 
U) Nathan Schachner. 

8. An active fan in San Francisco is: (1) Jack Har- 
row (2) Mortimer Weisinger (3) Forrest J. 
Ackerman (4) Milton A. Rothman. 

9. The author often denoted as “World-Saver” is: 
(1) John Russell Fearn (2) Edmond Hamilton 
<3) Miles J. Breuer, M.D. (4) John Beynon 
H^ris. 

10. Erie Temple Bell writes under the name of: 
(1> Epaminondas T. Snooks, D.T.G. (2) Anthony 
Felcher (8) Marius <4) John Taine. 

11. **What I Have Done to Spread Science Fiction’* 
was4 <1> an article (2) a contest (3) an editorial 
(4) a speech. 

12. Charles de Richter is a: (1) German <2) Irish 

(3) Russian (4) French, science-fiction author. 



13. Most of the foreign novels printed in American 
science-fiction magazines are translated by: <1) 
Fletcher Pratt (2) Paul Ernst (3) Otfrid von 
Hanstein (4) Edgar Allan Poe. 

14. A science-fiction magazine publishing only eleven 
issues dealt particularly with: (1) biology (2) 
the air <8) the sea (4) insects. 

15. The phrase “even edges” appears mostly m: (1) 
the blurbs for the stories 12) the editorUds (3) 
the readers’ departments (4) the science (meetions. 

16. The title of the first famous science-fiction story 
is: (1) “Ralph 124c 41 plus” <2)> “Skylark of 
Space” (3) “The Moon Pool” (4) “Franken- 
stein.” 

17. In “The Blue Barbarians’* by Stanton A. Cob- 
lentz, “gulgul,” the medium of exchange among 
the Venusians, was: (1) sea-shells (2) a peculiar 
root (3) green glass {4) a small coin, 

18. A planet named Aryl, closer to the sun than 
Mercury, was the locale of a story by: (1) Ray- 
mond Knight <2) R. F. Starzl (3) Lilith Lor- 
raine (4) Jules Verne. 

19. The above-mentioned story was in the following 

series: (1) Hawk Carse (2) Detective Taine 

(8) I. F. P. (4) Lem GuDiver. 

20. “The Man Who Could Vanish” was written by: 
(1) H. G. Wells <2) A. Hyatt Verrill (3) Edmond 
Hamilton (4j Edwin Balmer. 

21. The word “seientifictiou” was coined by: (1) 
Conrad H. Ruppert (2} L. A. Eshbach (3> Milton 
Kaletsky (4) Hugo Geimaback. 

22. Morrison Colladay wrote two stories about: il) 
giant caterpillars (2) a cosmic gun tS) the 
planet Mars (4) the end of the world. 

23. The science in seience-fiction should be: tl) 

dominant (2) technical (3) subordinate (4) prac- 
tically absent. 

24. People who read seience-fiction must have: <1) 
a lot of money (2> common sense (3) imagination 

(4) a scientific education. 

25. The author whose first story was “The Metal 

Man” is: (1) Jack Williamson (2) Edmond 

Hamilton (S> A. Merritt (4) Murray Leinst^. 



PART THREE 
Completion 

1. "The Moon Pool” by A. Merritt was first prisM 

2. Winger is the middle name of . 

3. The scene on the cover of a January* 1923, 
science-fiction magazine, showing the destraction 
of New York City, v/as taken from the story — 

4. Inca-iand revolted in by Wood Peters. 

5. D.T.G. appears at the end of the author^s name — w 

fi. The character - in Dr. Keller’s stories de- 
clares constantly that smoking destroys the enamri 
of the teeth. 

7. “Through the Veil” by Leslie F. Stone was a 

story about . 

8. An author whose best novels have been satirical 

is . 

9. B. Lue Pencill, an editor, appeared in two 

burlesques by . 

10. — was a story about Atlantis. 

11. Giant termites appeared in the story ■■■- , 

12. The Space-Guard stories were written by — . 

13. Lem Gulliver was the leading character in - 
published stories. 

14. “The Ark of the Covenant” was reprinted I* 
Magazine. 

15. The story, — — , appeared in fantastic magazince 
at least three times. 

1$. Colonel Marsh was created in the stories <ft . 

17. A fan in Hungary who makes scieBc^fietSoll 

movies is . 

18. Morey draws illustrations steadBy for — Maga- 
zine. 

19. — illustrated "The Man With X-Ray "BytKT 

by Edmond Hamilton. 

20. Knute Savory was the hero in a novel by — — • 

21. A science-fiction magazine which publish^ PBly 

two numbers was . 

22. by Julee Verne appeared in the first iacuaa 

of the first science-fiction magazine. 

28. The only science-fiction magazine without a 
monthly scientific editorial is . 

24. "Suggestions to Authors” have been prepared for 

the aspiring authors of Magazine. 

25. Ray Cummings* best novels concerned vMto 

to . 
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PART FOUR 
True and False 

1. All the science-fiction magazines ore edited in 
New York City. 

2. Leslie F. Stone is a woman. 

3. Anthony Gilmore wrote the Dr. Bird stories. 

4. A. Merritt composed *‘The Blind Spot," 

5. Astonishing Stories printed seven issues. 

6. Fletcher Pratt has never written a story without 
collaboration. 

7. Nathan Schachner wrote "The Man Who Awoke 

stories. , 

8. Very few stories have appeared m which mad 
scientists have conquered the world. 

9. Time-travel is no longer being used as a theme 
for science-fiction stories. 

10. Pluto is the only planet which has not been used 
for the locale of a story. 

11. "The Man from Tomorrow" by Stanton A. Cob- 
lentz was a satirical serial, 

12. "Deluge" was written by Garrett P. Serviss. 

18. Clark Ashton Smith has not written a story in 
two years. 

14. Arthur Leo Zagat once collaborated with Nathan 
Schachner. 

16. “Manape the Mighty" was written by Murray 
Leinster. 

16. The same authors write for all the science-fiction 
magazines. 

17. Science-fiction stories appear in other magazines 
besides those devoted to it. 

18. "When Worlds Collide" was written by Edwin 
Balmer and William MacHarg. 

19. Washington is the only large city in the country 
that has not been destroyed in science-fiction 
stories. 

20. "Dracula" is an old science-fiction novel. 

21. Ellis Parker Butler has written science-fiction. 

22. Some of H. G. Wells’ best novels were recently 
reprinted in book form. 

23. Nearly one-quarter of the people in the country 
are rabid science-fiction fans. 

24. At one time there were sis science-fiction maga- 
zines on the newsstand. 

25. Only one science-fiction annual magazine has 
been published so far. 

PART FIVE 

Essays on Science Fiction 

1. In at least 250 words, tell why you read science- 
fiction. 

2. Give the plot of your favorite science-fiction story 
in no less than 250 words. 

PART SIX 
Personal Opinions 

NOTE: All answers in this part must contain at 

least 100 words each. 

1. Who. is your favorite science-fiction author and 
why? 

2. What is your favorite science-fiction story and 
why ? 

8. What is your favorite science-fiction magazine 
and why? 

4. Do you think science-fiction has a promising 
future ? 

PART SEVEN 
General Science 

1. How many planets are in the solar system? 

2. What is the approximate speed of light? 

3. Is the surface of Venus mountainous? 

4. What world does the word "crater" remind you 
of? 

6. Whose theory explains the curved universe? 

6. What is Lorentz-Fitzgerald associated with? 

7. Name three insects with good social systems. 

5. Why could men not live on the moon? 

9. Which is the "red planet"? 

10. Which is the largest planet in the solar system? 

11. What elements are radio-active? 

12. How many elements are there in existence? 

15. Which planet is the last discovered? 

14. What are the asteroids? 

15. What does evolution teach? 

16. Are the orbits of the planets perfect circles? 

17. Are "termite" and "ant" synonymous terms? 

18. Where is the north magnetic pole? 

19. What speed is necessary for a rocket to leave the 
gravitational field of the earth? 

20. What is the air-pressure at sea-level? 



21. Has the atom ever been split? 

22. What is heavy water? 

28. Roughly, what is the diameter of the earth? 

24. What are sun-spots? 

25. How many moons has Venus? 

26. What is the nearest planet to the sun? 

27. What is an amoeba? 

23. About what is the distance from the earth to 
the sun? 

29. What keeps dirigibles in the air? 

30. With what science is Sir James Jeans asso- 
ciated? 

Don’t forget to include your "Application for 
B. Stf. Degree" coupon with your answer to the 
test. Coupon in this department. 

BOOK DISCOUNTS 

Several members have written in asking how they 
can secure the discounts on science-fiction books that 
we said publishers will allow* when the Lbagub was 
formed. All you have to do to get these discounts is 
write to the book publisher* ordering the book (which 
must be science-fiction) and ask for the discount 
which you are entitled to as a member of the LBAOva. 
Most publishers will heed your request. 



YOUR CERTIFICATE 

To date, several members have not claimed 
their certificates, although their applications have 
been received ai^ approved. The certificate is given 
free to all those who find it posaftde to call at Head- 
quarters for it. However* when it has to be mailed, 
a mailing and handling cost of fift^n cents is 
charged. We urge you to send in your fifteen cents if 
you cannot call for your certificate. You will find tt 
necessary to have a certificate in order to enter any 
Chapter, and for other times when identification is 
necessary. 



PAMPHLET OF INFORMATION 

We have prepared a four-page leaflet adopted from 
our editorial in the May. 1934 issue of Wonogr Stoaibs* 
which outlines the rules and purjKises of the Libaovb. 
with an application. These will be provided free of 
charge to those who wish to join and have not already 
done so. or to members who want to convert others. 
Please send a stamp to cover mailing cost. 



CORRESPONDENTS 

All members are free to enter their names upon 
this list, telling just who they would like to write to 
(ages and sex), where they should live, and perhaps 
what they should be interested in. 

This correspondence list is for members of the 
Science Fiction Lsagub and thoee entered are warned 
against questionable letters they may receive from 
outsiders. If your entry does not bring the residts you 
desire, make your next one take in a wider field* 
either in ages, locality, or hobbies. By notifying 
Headquarters when the issue appears containinr 
your name, you may have it repeated the second 
month following, and by doing this every two months, 
have the entry six times per year. However, you 
will probably not wish to do this, for you are likely 
to secure all the correspondents you desire with tiM 
first insertion. 

Albert Victor Bieiden. 208 Avenue du Roi Albert* 
Shanghai. China. Member Number 580, would Uko 
to correspond with fans living in the U.S.A. 

Harold R. Garrett, 1302 E. Broadway, Sedalia. 
Member Number 682, wishes to strike up friendship 
with members who are interested in the collecting 
of science-fiction, those who like astronomy, and 
those who especially enjoy interplanetary tales and 
stories of prehistoric days, 

Richard Herbert Clark, 62 Marlborough Rd., Tue- 
brook, Liverpool. England, Member Number 586. is 
willing to answer aU letters sent by members as 
promptly as possible. Here is another opportunity* 
along vrith the first one In this list, for American 
members who want pen-pals across the sea. 

Roy A. Sanders. 658 Isabella St.. Oakmont, Pa.^ 
Member Number 255, would enjoy corresponding with 
anyone interested In good writing and characteriza- 
tion. both mental and physical, in science-fiction. 

George Gordon Clark. 8709 Fifteenth Ave.. Brook- 
lyn. N. Y., Member Number One, desires to a>rrespood 
with members between the ages of eighteen and 
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twenty-one, interested in biology and transportation 
in the future. 

Albert Griffiths, 87 Richmond Rd., Bradford. Eng* 
land, Member Number 435, wishes to get in touch 
with people of his own age, between fourteen and 
eighteen years old, of either sex, who live in England 
or America, and who are interested in science. 



SCIENCE-FICTION IN GERMANY 

"I very much desire to apply for membership in 
the Science Fiction League,” writes Walter Koch 
from Duesseldorf, Germany. “Although eny profes- 
sion happens to be more commercial than scientific, 
1 have always been immensely interested in science- 
fiction. I have the Wonde® Stories sent to me from 
London regularly. In spite of the fact that Germany 
has some of the most prominent scientists the world 
knows of, it has not been accomplished thus far to 
publish any real good interplanetary stories, such as 
are to be found in Wonder Stories. This magazine is, 
no doubt, the best to be had in the line of science- 
fiction ! At the English Conversational Circle of 
which I am president, we do, I dare say, nothing 
but read in this marvelous magazine. Now I am 
not, by any means, the only German who is anxious 
to join your League — I gust want to make the start, 
if no one else has yet. 

“I shall eagerly await your reply as to whether you 
will permit me to join the League. You may be fully 
assured that I shall do all I possibly can to attract 
new members over here in Germany. I am bound 
to succeed I’* 

And we agree with Mr. Koch — he is bound to suc- 
ceed. We have already let him know how anxious we 
are to have him join and have suggested that he 
start the German Scibncb Fiction League with his 
English Conversational Circle, which we do not doubt 
he will be anxious to do. We hope to hear more from 
Mr. Koch very soon now, and will announce his 
willingness to start the German Chapter as soon as 
we hear from him concerning this. His enthusiasm 
is another example of that existing throughout the 
world. 

SCIENCE-FICTION MOVIES 

For the past few months we have published a 
notice asking everyone to send his name to E. C. 
Reynolds, Member Number 315, at 3235% Descanso 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif., telling him that he would 
like the movie producers to turn out more and 
better science-fiction movies. As soon as he had 
ten thousand names, we announced, Mr. Reynolds 
would send the petitions to the producers, and they 
would undoubtedly take effect. However, the results 
so far have not been gratifying. We received the fol- 
lowing communication from Mr. Reynolds : 

“What is the matter with you League members and 
science-fiction fans ; don’t you want to see science- 
fiction stories produced in motion pictures ? Do we 
have to resort to high-pressure salesmanship to 
induce you to send in your petition? I think not; it 
is just neglect. I’m sure that you are just as anxious 
to sec science-fiction stories produced on the motion 
picture screen as we are. So put the lead in your 
pencils, not in your pants ; get out the ink bottle or 
typewriter and send in your petition now while 
you think of it. During the past two months we have 
received eleven petitions. Let’s make it five hundred 
this month. 

“I have started the ball rolling by sending an 
advance notice to the Universal Pictures Corporation, 
Universal City, Calif., of our intentions. But I cannot 
put this plan over alone ; you members and fans 
must help. Send in your petitions now and let’s make 
it five hundred or more!” 

Don’t hesitate, whether you are a member of the 
League at present or not. Send in 3 rour name and 
those of your science-fiction friends (each must sign 
his own name). We want Mr. Reynolds to have his 
ten thousand petitions as soon as possible — let’s make 
it a matter of months and not years ! 

ANOTHER ACE MEMBER 

“Success has come my way at last I” writes 
Theodore Lutwiniak of Jersey City, Member Number 
26. *T have written an article on science-fiction and 
have had it published in a paper called The Ukrainian 
Weekly. This paper is a supplementary to a larger 
paper, the larger paper being published in the Ukrain- 
ian lan^age and the supplementary in English. The 
Ukrainian Weekly, issued with the parent paper, is 



circulated throughout the United States. It has many 
Ukrainian- American readers and I dare say tJiat my 
article will bring results. You will find the article 
enclosed.” 

And the editorial, which adds another Ace Member 
to our midst, is as follows ; 

“SCIENCE IN FICTION 

“There are thousands of different kinds of maga- 
zines on the newsstands. In this article we will deal 
with the fiction or pulp magazines. There are avia- 
tion stories, Wild West stories, detective fiction* 
love stories, weird tales, railroad stories, ghost stories 
and, last but not least, science-fiction. 

“I have read magazines — many of them — and have 
found that aviation stories become monotonous ; Wild 
West stories are fit only for youngsters ; detective 
fiction isn’t as good as it once was (probably due 
to a limitation of good, original plots) ; love stories 
are terrible and I do not hesitate in denouncing some 
of them as trash ; wgird tales are too fantastic and 
sound more like fairy tales ; railroad stories — good 
for the young railroa^an (or railroad-boy) ; ghost 
stories — I have never bothered to peruse ; crime stories 
I do not like; as for science-fiction — well .... 

“I have found by actual experience that science- 
fiction is mind-broadening, educational, interesting, 
and is written in such style that the reader often 
finds himself believing that what he is reading has 
actually happened. Scientific facts form the basis 
of stories of this type and common sense will show 
the reader that there is no reason why the story he 
is reading cannot actually happen. One must read a 
scientific-fiction magazine to realize the real value 
of stories of this type. He will find it a relief from 
the boring detective and aviation magazines. 

“Of course I admit that science stories are imagina- 
tive, but so are most of the other types of fiction. One 
must take into consideration, however, that science- 
fiction is based on scientific facts. Authors of science 
stories weave an interesting yet plausible adventure 
from a scientific fact. 

“Once a person starts reading science-fiction, he 
finds it hard to discontinue the practice. The fact 
is that he will attempt to write such a story himself. 
This is true in my case, but I haven’t met with any 
success as yet. 

“It must be understood that I have no other reason 
for praising science-fiction than to bring out the 
fact that of all^ the magazines on the market those 
dealing with science are the most recommendable.” 

COMPLAINT FROM A MEMBER 

Bernard Novitsky, Member Number 162, of Pitta- 
ton, Pa., has been sending out circular letters to 
League members on his League stationery stating 
that he can help them complete their science-fiction 
collections and quoting .very fair prices on back 
issues of the science-fiction magazines. 

Mr. William S. Sykora of Long Island City, Mem- 
ber 208, in a letter dated September 28, 1984, ma^ 
complaint of this, stating that it was against^ the 
policy of the League for members to, do such things. 
In answering him, we said in part: 

“Now, Member Sykora, we’d like to know what 
your objection is. What crime has Mr, Novitsky com- 
mitted? As far as we can see, his prices for maga- 
zines are very reasonable. 

“These letters he has sent out ,may help other 
members to secure the magazines missing from their 
collections at his reasonable prices, and therefore, 
he is really a help to the League, though we believe 
he could get better results with less expense if he 
advertised in the Wonder Stories Science Fiction 
Swap Column — however, that is up to him. 

“We could see your objections to Member Number 
152’s act if you could prove that he was demanding 
exorbitant prices, or cheating his customers by 
sending them faulty magazines, or not sending them 
any at all, or using his stationery to defraud our 
members in any way. In this case he would b« 
promptly, and without ceremony, expelled from the 
League. He acquired the League stationery from 
simple purchase. 

“We do not see how the receipt of his letter, which 
implies no obligation but is offering you an oppor- 
tunity to increase your science-fiction collection, can 
cause offense. However, if you can show us any r^ 
son why Mr. Novitsky should not be allowed to cir- 
cularize his bargains, due to his dishonesty or any- 
thing else, we would be only too glad to hear from 
you and act accordingly.” 

We received Mr. Sykora’s answer to this a few days 
later, in which he says: 
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'*Sioee you roQuest it, and since you go so far as 
to hide the real issue by extolling the bargain prices 
of Mr. Novitaky’s offerings, I will explain my objec- 
tioD to using our club’s stationery for such purposes, 
as clearly and concisely as it is in my power to do so. 

“In the first place, there has been no agreement 
among t^ members of our League that any of us 
should be permitted to approach the others with offers 
of a commercial nature. 1 feel sure that a great many 
members would not have joined had it been brought 
home to us that we would thus leave ourselves open 
to the efforts of any person with an axe to grind. 
In order to make assurance doubly sure, I am broach- 
ing this question to my many correspondents who are 
my fellow members. I am putting the situation before 
them as fairly as may be with the request that they 
discuss the question, not only with myself, but with 
you too. 

“In the second place, and the one of greatest im- 
portance, such a commercial activity as the one 
1 have thought of sufficient importance to bring to 
your attention is expressly forbidden by the rules and 
regulations of our society, to wit: (quoting from 
pp. 1062-63 of the May number) 

“ ^The SC1EU4CB Fiction League is not sponsored to 
any group of wealthy people, nor is it hampered in 
its work by commercially inclined factions. Instead, 
it is supiwrted wholly by the enthusiastic work of its 
own members.’ <X feel sure that this work does not 
include Mr. Novitsky’s 'effort to spread science-fiction,* 
nor was it meant to be rewarded with monetary com- 
pensation.) 'There are no dues or fees of any kind, 
and the League has no income whatsoever, except 
from the sale of a number oi items which are pur- 
chasable only by the supporting members of the 
League .... In no case does the League sell com- 
mercial products, books, or literature of any kind.* 
(I take it that the League in this, as in all other 
cases, means not only the governing body, which after 
all ia only a small part of the whole, but all mem- 
bers who make up the real Science Fiction League 
itself.) 

“1 do not choose to discuss the merits of Mr. 
Novitsky’s offers, but 1 do firmly bold that it is 
against the non-commercial and fraternal principles 
of the League to permit any member to use the 
League’s stationery for his own personal commercial 
CDterprises.” 

We still believe that Mr. Novitsky has not disobeyed 
any of the rules of the League. When we say that 
“in no ease does the League sell commercial products, 
books, or literature of any kind,** we mean Head- 
quarters, of course. If a member has magazines that 
vrill complete the collection of a brother member, you 
cannot expect him to give them away free all the time, 
though this will probably happen often. If Mr. Novitsky 
was advertising “Pink Pills for Pale People” or **How 
to Keep Burglars From Coming in the Windows at 
Night” (which is by leaving the doors open) we should 
certainly object strenuously. However, we leave it up 
to you, the members of the League, to decide. Let us 
know whether you permit of such actions as Mr. 
Novitsky’s or not. After all, there is nothing in the 
League that puts you under obligation to Mr. 
Novitsky and we wo^d like to know some real ob- 
jections to his actions. We don’t see how you can be 
offended by receiving literature of this nature. What 
do you say? 

A POTENTIAL DIRECTOR 

We recently received the following communication 
from an active fan in far-off New Zealand: 

“This letter is to announce the advent of a much- 
needed science-fiction organization in New Zealand. 
Would you be good enough to publish this in your 
'Reader Speaks’ section ? 

“The New Zealand Science Fiction Association is 
to be a body for the promotion of this type of 
literature in New Zealand and a medium through 
which all members may communicate and express 
their views. We hope to bring all lovers of science- 
fiction .together in this cause. 

“Would all New Zealand and Australian readers in- 
terested, please communicate with me? To such in- 
quiries we will mail further information. The sub- 
scription rates will be low, and we are thinking of 
publishing a small monthly bulletin through which 
we may communicate, express views on science-fiction 
of the month, etc. This will come when we reach a 
certain membership. I wish your fine magazine every 
suedes.” 

Bvidently, Mr. Tokeno, the author of this letter, 
was unacquainted with the Science Fiction League 
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when he conceived this idea, or thought that the 
League is only for members in America. The LEAGUE 
is Internationa and we already have members in 
all parts of the world. We supiKtse that Mr. Tokeno 
will want to start the New Zealand Chapter ef the 
League and will be pleased to announce him as its 
Director. In this manner, he can secure many mem- 
bers be would not have otherwise. It is, of course, 
easier and more satisfactory to join a large world- 
wide organization than to start one of your own 
from scratch — the advantages are too numerous to go 
into here, and certainly the distinction that comes 
with being a Director in the liSAGus is something 
to be proud of. We are waiting to hear from Mr. 
Tokeno concerning the New Zealanu Sctbncb Fic- 
tion League. The day will come when Chapters of 
the League are all over and members will not be 
able to start a new Chapter merely by request— -so 
we advise you to take advantage of the opportunity 
while it is still here. 



THE BROOKLYN CHAPTER 

This is to announce that on October 15, 1&S4, the 
Brookutn Science Fiction League. Chapter Number 
One, was formed and organized by (George Gordon 
Clark, the Director. Charter members include the 
lowing (member number follows name) : Gifiiert 
Cohn (437), Louis Heypick (406). August C. Hiaek 
(293), Morris Miller (274), ^1 Rubin (19), Herbert 
Rubinstein (33), Meyer ^lonxvn <419), Ralph Tto~ 
pane (456), and (George Gordon Clark (1). 

“In the forming of the Chapter in my district,” 
writes Director Clark, “1 have been helped a lot 
by the list you sent me of local memMrs. 1 sent out 
a questionnaire of twenty-four cards but the re- 
sponse is lax. Please print some kind of a notice for 
those members who receive a communication from 
the District Director to please co-operate with, and 
answer, him as soon as possible to help form his 
Chapter. In my case, it is quite a task to keep writ- 
ing to twenty-four members ; therefore 1 suggeet 
that members in writing to their District Dkeetor 
state the following things to help him in his work : 

“1. Member number. 

“2. Date of birth. 

“3. If business, professional, or student and typo. 

“4. Kind of stories preferred and why, 

“5. When meetings are preferred — weekly or 
monthly, day and time most convenient. 

“6 Whether as a true member he will try to 
eliminate ail issues that may tend toward personal 
animosity. 

“7. If reasonable dues are favorable. 

“8. Suggestions for places to meet In. 

“I think that this small list forwarded to that 
member communicating for the first lime with his 
District Director will be of a great help in simplifying 
his work in forming a Chapter.” 

We highly recommend Mr. Clark’s suggestions for 
members who want to join the local Chapters. Try to 
help your local Director as much as .poesible. We 
urge all of our Brooklyn members of the League to 
write to Director Clark. Address your letter as 
follows : 

Brooklyn Soencb Fiction League, Chapter Nump 
her One. George Gordon Clark, Director, 8709 Fifteenth 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 

THE LEWISTON CHAPTER 

This is to announce that on October 16, 1934, tht 
Lewiston Sciencb Fiction League. Chapter Nun^er 
Two, was formed and organized by Stuart Ayers, the 
Director. Charter members include the following (m^- 
ber number follows name) : Dwight Edwards (131), 
Howard Ckipeland (493), and Stuart Ayers (69). We 
are allowing Chapters to form with only three mem- 
bers to start, in order to get them organized as soon 
as possible. After a Chapter is formed, membert 
will join more readily. 

Here are the minutes of the first meeting of the 
Lewiston Science Fiction League, as sent in to 
Director Ayers: 

“The me^ng was called to order by myself, the 
Director. There are only three members. Dwight Ed* 
wards, Howard Copeland, Stuart Ayers — and as it 
was necessary, we chose from amongst us the varimis 
officers necessary. These will hold their pooitiou 
till the League grows a good deal larger; we are all 
intensely enthusiastic, so we feel justified in having 
done this. 

“Howard Copeland was elected Assistant Director 
by the two-out-of-three majority; Dwight Edwaidi 
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waa chosen Secretary-Treasurer : the others have let 
me be Director. 

**It was a real meet-the-boys meeting. We had a 
visitor, a prospective member. Fred Moon, of Lewis- 
ton, who listened intently to our plana and explana- 
tions. We loaned him some science-fiction, as a oetter 
sales talk than mere eloquence. And there are other 
prospects on our list. 

“There is hardly any need to race into detail con- 
cerning our short study of science-fiction. The next 
meeting may express something more useful.'* 

We are glad that the Lewiston Chapter is so well 
under way, even if it only has three members, and 
you will see that our point is proven ; they are already 
interesting xx>tential fans. This shows that a little 
co-operation will bring in new members, and that 
a group, even a small one. can accomplish much more 
than an individual. When a person sees that there is 
not just “one’* fan trying to convince him. but an 
organization of fans, he will think more seriously 
of the matter. Remember also that newspapers wiU 
print, free of charge, notices announcing the meetings 
of the local Chapters, in which notices the Directom 
may invite visitors who will later join the Chapters. 
When a group of people form into a unit, they can 
usually get lots of publicity that a single person 
could not secure. Everyone wants to belong to a 
club, and what better one is there for lovers of 
fantasy than the SciflNCE Fiction Lbagub? Directors, 
publicise your Chapter as much as possible through 
your local newspapers and propaganda. We repeat, 
three members are enough to start a Chapter. We urge 
all members of the League in or near Lewiston to 
join the Mr. Ayers’ Chapter. Address : 

Lewiston Science Fiction League. Chapter Number 
Two. Stuart Ayers. Director. 1411 Tenth Ave>* Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. 

PROPOSED CHAPTERS 

Here is this month’s list of volunteers for the direc- 
torship of local Chapters of the Leiagub: 

Washington Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
T. J. Mead. 1819 G St.. N. W., Washington. D. C. 

Jersey City Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Theodore Lutwiniak. 172 Pavonia Ave.. Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Moline Science Fiction League (Proposed). Carl 
R. Canterbury. 1527 Eleventh Ave., Moline. 111. 

Los Angeles Science FionoN League (Proposed). 

E. C. Reynolds. 8235^ Descanso Drive. Los Angeles. 
Calif. 

Erie Science FicnoN League (Proposed). Jack 
Schaller, 324 East 5th St.. Erie. Penn. 

Dbs Moines SacNCE Fiction League (Proposed). 
Vernon H. Jones, 1606 Sixth Ave.. Moines. Iowa. 

Denver Science Fiction League (Proposed). Olon 

F. Wiggins. 2418 Stout St.. Denver. Colo. 

Liverpool Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

Leslie F. Johnson. 46, Mill Lane. Old Swan, Liverpool 
13, England. 

Indianapolis Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Henry Basse, 1236 Wade St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Texas Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Alvin Earl Perry. Box 266. Rockdale. Texas. 

Shanghai Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
A. V. Bleiden. 208 Avenue du Roi Albert. Shanghai, 
China. 

pHiuppiNB SciBNCi Fiction League (Proposed). 
J. R. Ayco, Bacolod, Neg. Occ., Philippine Isl^ds. 

Philadelphia Sobkcb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Milton A. Rothman, 2500 North Fifth St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Sacramento Scibnob Fiction League (Proposed). 
Arthur Jones. Jr., 2717 Santa Clara Way, Sacramento. 
Calif. 

Bufpalo Sctench Fiction League (Proposed). Leo 
Rogers. 616 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Staten Island Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Rudolph Gentsch, 60 Holly St., Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

St. Louis Scibnob Fiction League (Proposed). Har- 
old Rice, 4129 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mancelona Scibncb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Arthur Green, Mancelona. Mich. 

Bronx Scibncb Fichon League (Proposed). 
Julius Morris, 1416 Croes Ave.. Bronx. N. Y. 



Danvtllb Science FicnoN League (Proposed). 
Robert H. Anglin. 252 Jefferson Ave., DanviUe. Va. 

Chicago Science Fiction League (Proposed). Wil- 
liatn H. Dellenback. 732 Burton Court, University of 
Chicago, Chicago. 111. 

Oahu Science Fiction League (Proposed). Birney 
Montcalm. Army and Navy Y.M.C.A., Honolulu. T. H. 

Milwaukee Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Raymond A. Palmer, 1406 W. Washington St.. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Whan a reader would like to become a part of any 
Chapter, he must first join the parent body, then send 
in his name and address to the Director (the one 
who wishes to form the Chapter he wants to join). 
Such person should live in the dbtrict in which the 
Chapter is located so that he can attend meetings. 

If you wish to form a Chapter, let us know, and 
we will publish the fact. When you have a number 
of names on your list of those who want to join the 
local Chapter (wait at least three weeks or a month 
for these after the issue appears containing your 
name) send the list to us and. providing ail the names 
are entered as members at Headquarters, the local 
Chapter will be declared. Do not apply to start a 
Chapter in any city mentioned already in these lists. 
One Chapter in ea^ city (except Greater New York) 
wiU be enough to start with. Later oa. more will be 
organized when demand warrants it. 

We will give your Chapter an official name and 
number. From then on. the name and address of your 
Chapter will be printed in every issue of Wondss 
Stories, so that those virho become members of the 
Science Fiction League from time to time, who live 
in your neighborhood, may join, increasing the size 
of the Chapter. Does or fe^ any kind mav be 
charged within local Chapters, in order to carry on 
special activities, only upon the agreement of all 
the members. Those members who do not wish to 
contribute, will not be expeUed from either the Chap- 
ter or the LSAQtra by not doing so. In other words, 
all contributions must be voluntary, though a specific 
amount may be decided upon. This will be done only 
within local Chapters — ^there will be no dues or fees 
of any kind conducted by the League Headquartera, 
Treasuries accumulated by this method may be used 
to issue pamphlets, hire halls or lecture rooms, or 
any other reasonable thing that the Director and local 
members see fit to use it for. This also includes out- 
ings, parties, etc. The Director or his appointee will 
be the presiding officer at each meeting. Assistant 
Director, Secretary, and Treasurer may also be elected 
by the local members. However, accurate minutes 
must be kept, a duplicate of which will be sent to 
Headquartezs directly after they have been approved 
at the next meeting. Important activities recorded in 
the minutes will be discussed in this department, which 
will ^ the voice of the League and all its Chapters. 
Meetingrs may be held at any freqaency. everything to 
be decided by the local members. All h^pful suggestions 
made by members during any meeting will, of course, 
be recorded in the minutes and therefore prove of 
value to other Chapters. There is to no competition 
between Chapters — they are to co-operate, and perhaps, 
after a while, we will have a grand convention some- 
where with delegates from the various Chapters. Would 
you like to be a Director of a local Chapter of the 
League T There will be very little responsibility on 
your part, and it is not hard to find a meeting place. 
If you can’t start off vvith a lecture room or hall, 
or one of the members' homes, then you can meet In 
the nearest public park until the Chapter is larger 
and can afford something better. 



SUGGESTIONS 

Here are a few advance suggestions of how you 
can help the Science Fiction League i 

(1) If you wish to form a local Chapter of the 
Lbagub, get a newspaper to print a notice in the 
society or club section. They will do this free of 
charge and it will aid you in securing many memhen. 

(2) Send to Headquarters all the suggestions that 
you believe will improve the Soienge Fiction League 
and its activities. You may have some valuable ideas 
that will greatly aid the cause of science-fiction. This 
department will appear monthly in the magazine and 
will be used as the voice of the members and execu- 
tives, so do not hesitate to use it freely. 

(3) If you are a student in high school or college, 
tzy to form a Chapter of the League in the building, 
with students as members. Most educational institu- 
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tiono allow for clubs of all sorts and ^oiild be pleased 
to harbor one more, especially one with standards as 
high as Science Fiction League. These acboo] 
Chapters will be treated in Headquarters as any other 
Chapter. In order to form a Chapter of the Ijcagub, 
send your name to us with those of all other members 
who wish to form the Chapter and the name under 
which the Chapter will be known. We will send you 
an officially signed certificate, confirming the existence 
of the Chapter with its number. 

(4) Try to write editorials propounding the merits 



of science-fiction in general and place them in your 
local newspapers. Stress the fact that seience-ftction 
is educational and broadens the minds of the readers. 

( 5 ) Study science-fiction carefully and form a series 
of conclusions in your mind as to its merits and ac- 
complishments. Organize your ideas so that you can 
talk freely and convincingly to potential followers on 
the subject. Be able to tell at a moment *0 notice just 
what it is and why you are an enthusiastic advocate. 
This, with Suggestion Two, is very important to the 
purpose of the Lbaoub. All members who are instru- 



Application for Membership 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

J, THE UNDERSIGNED, herewith desire to apply for memhership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, I have read the rules of the LEAGUE, and 
hereby pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regulations of the SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE. Enclosed ^d fifteen cents (15c) to cover the mailing and 
handling charges for this certificate. 

Name 

Address 



Date 



City and State 

Country 

(It is important the reverse of this blank be filled out. 
No application valid without.) 



Application for B. Stf. Degree 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

I, THE UNDERSIGNED, herewith apply for the Bachelor of Scientific-Fic- 
tion Degree, and enclose my copy of the First Science Fiction Test which I have 
answered according to the directions, honestly and without the help of others. 
(This application, or a facsimile, must accompany each test.) 

Name 

Month Joined , 

Member Number 

Length of Time Reading Science-Fiction 



Date 



(It is important the reverse of this blank he filled out. 
No application valid without.) 
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mental in securing any special attention to the Lbaoub 
will receive due acknowl^grment and will find that it 
will be profitable to them to be so mentioned. 

Rome was not built in a day, we have often been 
told, and the same can be said for the StxsifOB Fiction 
League. Orsranized less than a year a^« it has 
not had time to develop as yet. Plans will materialize 
as we go along. The LBAgub has one prime pur- 
pose— to spread the worthy gospel of science-fiction. 
That is the basis of the Lbagub, and its sroal will not 
be reached until everyone knows of science-fiction and 



respects it as the most powerful literary force in the 
world. We can hardly hope for this for a Ion? time 
to come, but every scheme, plan, or idea that will aid 
us in reaching that goal la welcome. Kew ones will 
be broached every month by the escecutlves and mem- 
bers — will you do your part? We do not erpect every 
member to have an inexhaustible reservoir of ideas 
but we wifi appreciate all su^estions offered. 

If you have not as yet joined the L&agub and tvidh 
to do so, you wiH find application blanks in this 
department. 



(REVERSE SIDE) 

I consider myself belonging to the following doss; (Put X in correct 
square. ) 

Professional 

(State which, such os doctor, lawyer, etc.) □ 

Business (State what business) O 

Author □ 

Student □ 

□ 

Age 

Remarks: ; 



(REVERSE SIDE) 

Place a check in one of the following squares: 

I hove already volunteered to join a local Chapter of the SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE through one of the Chapter Directors located 
near me □ 

I will write to the Director of the local Chapter nearest me during the 
next week, offering to become a member of the local group □ 

I have already applied to you to become Director of a local Chapter and 
my name has been published as volunteer in the LEAGUE depart- 
ment □ 

I hereby volunteer to become the Director of a local Chapter, because 
there is none in my immediate vicinity that I can join □ 



Remorks : 




I N this department we shall publish every menth 
your opinions. After all, this is your magazine 
and it is edited for you. If we fall down on the 
choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips 
up occasionally, it ie up to you to voice your opinion. 
It makes no difference whether your letter is eom- 
plimentary, critical, or whether it contains a good* 



old-fashioned, brickbat. All are equally wekome. 
An of your letters, as much as space will allow, 
will be published here for the b^efit of all. Due 
to the large influx of mail, no communications 
to this department are answered individually un- 
less 25c in stamps, to cover time and postage, is 
remitted. 



Notice to Readers 

While we have enlarged this department aa much 
as we felt it possible to do, we cannot publish all of 
the letters that you, the readers, send in to us— 
otherwise the magazine would consist of about fifty 
per cent fan mail, and we are sure you would not 
like that. Therefore, we are forced to publish only 
those that are the most interesting and the most 
legibly written and understandable — letters that we 
feel will be of interest to everyone. So if you have 
written in to us and have not had your letter published, 
remember that we read every letter carefully and 
consider each one, so your efforts are never wasted. 



Scientifictionuts 

By Hoy Ping Pong 

Green ones, red ones, purple and yellow. 
Dazzling, brilliant, or dark jade. 

They make you melt, freeze or bellow. 
Manufactured or home-made — 

Rays 1 Rays ! Rays ! 

From Mars, Jupiter, and Uranus — 

And constellations of the Cosmos ; 

Even from this Earth’s guts 

They come forth to drive us nuts. 
Invaders I Invaders ! Invaders ! 

I hope that 1 shall some day see 
A perfect scientifiction story. 

Minus the invaders and their rays. 

So that I can live the rest of my days 
In Peace 1 Peace I Peace ! 

THE END 



The Story’s the Thing 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Paul is the best science-fiction artist I know of, 
but I do not believe in too much of a good thing, 
so the use of a different artist for the cover occa- 
sionally win keep Paul from growing stale in our 
minds. 

I agree that the print in the letter department is 
too small ; 1 had to make a pair of telescope-glasses 
to read it in comfort ! 

The stories in our mag are becoming more and more 
original and interesting. Perhaps the old readers can- 
not adjust themselves to the dietiTtctly different trend 
our mag is taking, unlike the oft-repeated plots in our 
competitors*. 

Donald WoUheim pettishly refusing to read ‘TDruso** 
because it was by a German author was very unfair. 
Would Donald A. WoUheim be to blame if this country 
broke out into a violent civil war with the com- 
munists ? Certainly not ! And neither is the German to 
be blamed for his Fatherland’s troubles. 

Wonder Stories is the beet mag of prophetic fiction 
on the market. 

Claude Dames does not want reprints of Wells 
because he is too ancient I At present he is very much 
^ive, and in full possession of his facuKies. 1 realize 
the fact that WeUs needs no defense, but I obtain 
a certain amount of satisfaction in so doing. He is 
my second favorite science-fiction author because of 
his splendid scientific knowledge that makes his stories 



remarkable for science plus weird adventure, bold 
imagination, and enlivening humor. His remarkable 
knowledge of the history of man in his stories fas 
evidenced by his Outline of History which was one 
of the most successful books of recent times) coupled 
with his scientific training makes him doubly able to 
portray the future. 

Hugo Gernsback is my favorite, and he is the only 
s.f. writer I know of besides H, G. Wells who is 
listed in “Who’s Who.” This letter is chiefly meant 
to petition Gernsback to write another s.f. story, or 
to continue “Baron Muenchhausen’s Scientific Adven- 
tures,” which he ended so abruptly in 1915 in the 
Electrical Experimenter. I feel positive a story by 
him would be welcomed by the fans, and surely Geriis- 
back won’t let all bis faithful fans down (I know 
several people who would like him to write another 
story). Also, Gernsback is so ingenious it should be a 
cinch for him to find the time to write a little story 
for his humble followers. 

I liked the “The Last Shrine” very much because 
of its unusualness, and because it had something about 
hypnotism in it, which is usually hard to find in oiir 

William PAkTPN, 
Springfield, Mo. 

(You seem to have a good idea in your third para- 
graph, although we wouldn’t say that our cider readers 
cannot adjust themselves to our new stories — rather 
those who have read the other magazines and suddenly 
started to read ours. Those that have grown with 
the magazine heartily approve of our new policy. 

You. like many others who disapproved of Mr. 
Wollheim’s letter, can see that the story’e the thing, 
and the nationality of the author should have nothing 
to do with it. It would be ridiculous to reject a story 
on the grounds that we didn’t like the system of gov- 
ernment in the author’s native country ! 

What Claude Dames probably meant when he said 
that Wells is ancient is that he wrote bis science- 
fiction about thirty years ago or more. He is not writ- 
ing this type of literature today. There were no 
science-fiction magazines when he turned out his 
classics. 

“As to Baron Muenchhausen, yes he*s still alive and 
you’d be surprised at where he is now I Recently I 
established a short contact with him by means of my 
new auh’^tra^micro^Bhort-wave set. And the only rea- 
son I have not given his latest really incredible scienti- 
fic adventures to a skeptical world is because the world 
had to first catch up with science sufficiently to ap- 
preciate his astounding tales. Suppose you had talked 
about radio and television to the ancient Romans 1 But 
if you readers really want to hear from the wily 
Baron, let’s hear from you.” — EDITOR.) 

We brought out a list of many science-fiction 
authors who are rated in “Who’s Who” in our an- 
swer to Mr. Milton Kaletsk7*8 letter in our December, 
1934 issue. 



narrow’s Monthly Letter 

Editor, WoNDEB Stories: 

I liked the November issue of WONDER Stories tnucb 
better than the previous issue. 

“Dawn to Dusk” by Eando Binder started off to 
a fine beginning. Here’s hoping you’ll rush those 
concluding installments along. You would stretch it 
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out to three parta. Wliy, oh, why, did you not give 
it a cover? Have you any good reason for refusing 
your serials covers? 

I found “Valley of Dreams” even more interesting 
than “A Martian Odyssey.” Here's another up-and- 
coming author. What do you mean by calling it a 
feature story? It did not gret the cover. 

“The Fall of the EiflPel Tower” was much better 
than your previous French translation. 

“Twenty-Five Centuries Late” certainly was a pe- 
culiar little tale. Very enjoyable. 

I usually enjoy the tales of prehistoric monsters 
and “One Prehistoric Night” was no exception. 

Here’s hoping no one discovers “The Control Drug.” 

Let’s have more short-shorts like “The Growth 
Promoter." 

Paul's vivid cover should attract much attention. 
His drawing for “Dawn to Dusk” looked as though it 
had been «lrawn rather hastily. His others were fine 
though. . 

If you use a smooth finished paper, the print would 
be much clearer. I liked the paper last used in the 
large size. (Do you have to mention the large size?— 
Editor. Yes, I still prefer th^ largB size. — J. D.) 

How is the Science Fichon League membership 
coming along? Jack Darrow, 

Chicago, IlL 

(Jack Darrow, fan-critic, never fails to send in his 
monthly letter after reading each issue of WokdSb 
Stories, and we are sorry that we are forced to 
leave one out now and then. We are glad to see that 
all the stories in our November issue were to his 
liking, and that his interest in science-fiction never 
wanes, though he has been a constant fan for many 
years. 

The Science Fiction League membership is com- 
ing along fine and many Chapters are getting under- 
way. You will notice in the League department that 
William H. Dellenback, of your city, has offered to 
start the Chicago Chapter and we are sure that your 
co-operation will be a great help to him.-^EDITOR.) 



She*s Only Kidding 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Can it be true? I am bowed down with my grief. 
It tears at my heartstrings. My fine Spanish castles 
come tumbling down — with dinosaurs trampling about 
their ruins. And, oh, boy! am 1 mad? Why ask? 

Yes. I said dinosaurs. Brontosaurus^ (?) and 
archeopteryxes, too. Although I'll admit that the 
arche — I mean the latter — aren’t exactly trampling. 
Nevertheless, they’re there. And so I’m on the ve^e 
of tears. 

You see, through Paul’s fairly acceptable efforts 
of the past few months, 1 had almost come to expect 
(eventually of course) an artistic cover from him. 
And then be slapped me in the face with that — well, 
I call it a bizarrely dyed dishrag— on the November 
issue of my beloved Wonder Stories. 

It’s particularly deplorable because the stories 
it covered were so simply magnificent. 

“Valley of Dreams" and “The Reader Speaks” are 
awarded a gold star and a silver star, respectively. 
How does Mr. Weinbaum manage to do it? Never 
mind trying to answer. I shouldn't even have asked 
that poser. “The Odyssey” and “The Valley” have 
managed to be extremely, supremely swell. There- 
fore, would it be too much to request of him to make 
it a trilogy? 

Hoy Ping Pong is valuable. Make him come out 
from under that alias and write a story. Something 
on the line of the Tyme stories. By the way, there 
ought to be another one of them soon. What about 
it? 

I haven't even read “Dawn to Dusk.” I don’t need 
to award it a No. 1. But I will, don’t worry. The two 
other stories I rate as No. I’s are “Twenty-Five Cen- 
turies Late” and “One Prehistoric Night,” 

The next in my estimation are “The Corttrol Drug” 
(fascinating idea) and “The Growth Promoter.” 

Then, as No. S’s: “Omega” and “The Martian Cry.” 

All in all, it would be an issue worthy of what 
literary gods there may be, if it weren’t for the cover 
and “The Fall of the Eiffel Tower." If! 

And the reason I don't like the latter is certainly 
not because I am racially narrow-minded. If I were. 
I would be forced to forego many of my closest 
friends. I think It's because they lack the free and 
easy conversations and concepts, the punch and vigor 
of an American-born and bred story. P'rinstance: 
“Druso” could not begin to compare with **Thc Exile 
of the Skies.” Man, what a story that was! 



I have already written six times as much as you 
want me to, 1 reckon, but gee 1— I’m not half through. 
(Did I hear you groan?) 

Okay, then, I'll say good-bye and best of luck to 
both you and the LEAGUE, 

By the way. I’ll join soon, maybe. Just by the way 
of toning down the first chapter of this book. 1 want 
to say that Paul’s drawing for “Dawn to Dusk” is 
actually equal to Winter’s for “Twenty-Five Centu- 
ries Late.” Neither one was so good in the rest of 
their work. 

Well, all right, if you’re going to be insistent about 
this little matter of my farewell — Good-bye! 

Virginia Kidd, 
Catonsville. Md. 

' (Please excuse us for the rather clumsy pun in the 
caption to your letter, but we hope that’s how you 
feel about Paul’s work. Peculiar, but you thought 
Paul’s best illustration was for “Dawn to Dusk.” and 
you do not like his work as a rule, while Jack Dar- 
row, who is a veteran PauHan, thought it to be one 
of his weak moments. The opposite sexes must have 
contrasting opinions though, we suppose. 

What a picture I — dinosaurs trampling down Spanish 
castles ! We hope you have very few of those night- 
mares in the future. 

We are sure that Paul did not mean to slap a 
young lady in the face with his November cover : he 
is a perfect gentleman and generally well-behaved. 
It is also lamentable that he has you on the verge of 
tears. We had better not let him read your letter, 
or he will be that way too. We don’t want to cast 
a Paul all over the place! — EDITOR.) 



Appreciation from Abroad 

Editor, WoNMiR Stories: 

I think it Is high time 1 wrote and told you what 
1 think of the old mag. I have been reading it for 
nearly six years, and it has never been so good as 
it is now and that’s something. The reason for my 
first epistle is that excellent story-serial. “Exile of the 
Skies” by Richard Vaughan. I haven’t read anything 
as good since Hanstein’a “Utopia." 

1 must also congratulate you on your latest list 
of authors, especially Laurence Manning, but what's 
happened to Clark Ashton Smith? Your mag never 
used to be complete without one of his stories in 
every other issue. As for my liking for any particular 
brand of stories, I eat 'em alL Gilbat 

London, England. 

(“The Exile of the Skies” by Richard Vaughan, 
printed last year, was acclaimed one of the best 
novels we ever published. What do you think of Han- 
stein’s new serial, “The Hidden Colony”? 

We are glad that you “eat” all of our stories. We 
try to balance the diet with not too much appetizer, 
entree* or desserto-or’^nuts 1 — EDITOR.) 



Those Were the Days! 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I received my Science FicnON Lbagub membership 
certificate and badge a week or two ago and I wish 
to thank you most heartily. The badge is quite smart 
and .very appropriate, and I think that 1 am the only 
member of the S.F.L. in Bradford or at least the firsi. 
1 have just finished the July number and I think it 
is quite good. I am afraid, however, that I didn't 
think much of “Druso,” not that it’s a bad story* but. 
somehow, I don’t seem to care for it. Still, the other 
stories made up for my disappointment, “The Martian 
Odyssey” especially. I hope you print a sequel; it is 
worth it. The cover is good, and why not? — Paul drew 
it. I have by my side, as I write this letter, several 
of the 1980 issues, and it is quite easy to see that the 
mag has grown better, much as some of your carping, 
pessimistic critics “yah” to tJie contrary. Why, a 
glance through the magazines show you that! Such 
outworn stories as “The Sargasso Monster” and “The 
Synthetic Men” strew their pages. There are, however, 
one or two good stories amongst them, such as “In 
the Spacesphere” by Cloukey, which was a “top-holer,” 
to use an English phrase. “Utopia Island,” too, is 
another gem of a story. I was pleased to read the 
second part of “The Return from Jupiter,” for al- 
though I haven’t read the first part, I distinctly re- 
menid»er “The Flight from Jupiter” as one of the first 
stories I read. Looking through the Summer, 1980, 
Quarterly, what do I see but the sequel to that wonder- 
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ful story “The Moon Conquerors,” re “The War of the 
Planets” by Gawain Edwards. I remember reading 
•‘T^ Moon Conquerors.** It was the first story in 
•*our** mag that I ever read. 1 was only eleven years 
old at the time and the story seemed to me to be 
wonderful. It was certainly unique, for though I had 
read Wells’s “The First Men in the Moon” and several 
other science-fiction stories, such as I could obtain, 
this was the first time I had ever obtained a magazine 
^voted to this particirfar brand of fiction. I bought 
the magazine (a quarterly, it was) at Woolworth's, 
in ^uthampton, for threepence, a prinedy sum of 
money to me in those days ! My bosom friend, a chap 
named Thomas Green <may he still read your wonder- 
ful mag!) introduced me to the wonders to be obtained 
through reading Wonder Stories, and if you have a 
member of your club (the S.F.L., I mean) named T. 
Green, please put me in touch with him, will 3W)n? 
Ha I — ^those were the days, when every story and plot 
was new, when I hunted high and low for copies of 
the magazines, which were harder to find ^ than the 
proverbial needle in a haystack ; in fact, it is only 
just lately that 1 have been able to find a fellow reader 
who has been so kind as to lend me some of hia col- 
lection of the stf, mags that he has. To conclude this 
verbose and almost unintelligible epistle, I just want 
to say that the mag is fine, the authors are fine, the 
illustrations are fine, and last, but not least, the S.P.L. 
is fine. Albert Griffiths, 

Bradford, England. 

(We believe that you are the first member of the 
League in Bradford. We do not have an English read- 
er-member by the name of T. Green. We hope he will 
join. 

The story you refer to, to which *‘Thc Return from 
Jupiter’* was the sequel, was called “The Rescue from 
Jupiter,’* and not “The Flight from Jupiter,** which 
story appeared in the February and March, 1980 issues 
of Science Wonder Stories, our ancestor. “The Moon 
Conquerors” and “The War of the Planets” were 
written by R. H. Romans, not Gawain Edwards. 

We*re glad to see that you find everything just fine I 
SDITOR.) 



He’s Got What It Takes 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Boy, oh, boy! Has Stanley G. Weinbaum got what 
it takes to be a swell author? This sequel is just as 
eoodt if not better, than the original. And believe you 
me, that's saying plenty ; for the love of scicnee» 
fiction, Mr. Weinbaum, let's have another sequel. It 
ended as though there would be another one, so let’s 
have it. You sure have the Art of Description down 
to a letter, and no fooling. 

“One Prehistoric Night” was another good story 
of the prehistoric earth. And by a new author, to me 
at least. The cover for this story is one of Paul's better 
works. 

The concluding installment of *‘The Fall of the 
Eiffel Tower” ends a fairly good French presentation. 
Not as good as the German novel by Otfrid von Han- 
stein, “In the Year 8000.” I have fond memories of 
this story. 

The first part of “Dawn to Dusk” begins nicely. 
I hope it’s SIS good as Mr. Binder's previous tales. 

"Twenty-Five Centuries Late” is a good story of 
the future of the earth. 

The short-short was a headache to me. 

Fm waiting anxiously for Dr. Keller’s “The Living 
Machine,” and also for a larger Wondcs Stories. 

Olon F. Wiggins, 
Denver, Colo. 

(We hope that Stanley G. Weinbaum will see your 
letter and other pleas in these c<dumns for another 
sequel to his “Tweel” stories. We believe, like you, 
that it could well stand another, and we hope that 
he gets the inspiration. 

We are sorry that you found a headache in the issue 
in ihe form of the short-short, and are glad that it was 
a short one— ^he h^dache, not the story*— ED7TOH.> 



Keller’s Local Color 

Editor, Wonder St<«ies: 

I want to compliment you on your November issue 
of Wonder Stories. 

“The Control Drug” was well written and Bu^ested 
to my mind a story that could be written i^ut a 
harmless drug that acted only on the good emotions of 
a man. 



The greatest story to my mind that you have pub- 
lished is "The Conquerors.” I recently spent two 
months near Reelford Lake and the local color of that 
wonderful story was nearly perfect. 

A. T. Smith. 

Lexington, Tenn. 

(Though Dr. Keller does not use the high-sounding 
words found in the works of so many authors, there 
is .something about his inimitable style that is fas- 
cinating. — EDITOR.) 



Chalk Up One for Us 

EdAtor, Wonder Stories: 

This letter has been written in answer to, or rather, 
as a comment upon Mr. Wollheim’s extraordinary 
letter in the September, 1934 issue of Wonder Storibb. 

I will attempt to deal with the various points as 
Mr. WoUheim raises them. 

Firstly, the illustrations, beginning with the cover 
design. The criticism of the latter is an exaggeration. 
\^at it boils down to is that more extra-terrestrial 
scenes and beings should be depicted on the cover. This 
has nothing to do with Mr. Paul's ability as a cover 
designer. 

I will here include the inner illustrations. The trouble 
about these arises from the fact that the present paper 
used in Wonder Stories does not appear to take the 
ink very well. This results in Mr. Paul's very fine line 
work “blacking over.” Might I point out that 
his drawings also "blacks over” very badly, and that 
owing to this natural fault it would be advisable if 
Mr. Paul resorted more to his line shadings, at which 
he is excellent, and the results of which are as pleasing 
as the “splatter.” (I think this is called “stippling” — 
am I right?) That is all, I think, for the fllustrations. 

The “sickening” drawing above the date line. Mr. 
Wollheim, is allegorical and one should study the idea 
behind it, and not criticize too much the external 
representation. 

The continual references in Mr. Wollheim’s letter 
to other magazines, in that they are regarded in the 
light of examples to Wonder Stories, are in bad taste. 
Besides which. Wonder Stories is quite capable of 
standing on its own feet, and proclaiming its own 
policy, without being told to “follow-any-leader.” and 
become a carbon copy of another magazine. The make- 
up and page lay-out of Wonder Stories is distinctive, 
and characterizes this fine magazine to the full. 

Incidentally, Mr. Wollheim, Wonder Stories is not 
competing in a “word-space” narration, but is en- 
deavoring to place before its readers the beat in science- 
fiction, not the most. 

Now for the “criticism” of the stories. Well, Mr. * 
Wollheim’s remarkable reason why he refuses to read 
“Druso” reveals how much Mr. Wollheim’s valuable 
criticism is worth. My advke is to read the story and 
enjoy it, and not to allow personal prejudices to bias 
the criticism. 

If Mr. Wollheim is the author of “The Man from 
Ariel,” then I do not consider his ability as an author 
sufficient to warrant his rather hign-handed criticism 
of other authors or their stories. Further, Mr. WoU- 
heim himself is not original in his story. 

Mr. Wollheim’s last ten lines stand alone. No com- 
ment Is made upon them. Perhaps because no comment 
could do justice to the writer’s feelings. 

Donovan J. Foster, 
Hereford, England. 

(We are glad to present letters concerning Mr. WoU- 
heim’s criticisms of Wonder Stories, whether they 
are on our side or his — though the latter type are quite 
scarce. We have come across many interesting thixi^s 
in these letters which should help both Mr. Wollheim 
and Wonder Stories in the future. — EDITOR.) 



Our Atmosphere of Science 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

I have been reading your magazine each month since 
June. I was not very complimentary in m^ last letter, 
which I wrote upon reading the June issue. Since 
then, however, I have come to believe that your publi- 
cation of that month was all in all a poor representa- 
rion of the usual quality of your m^azine. Although 
I am not of the rabid specie of science-ftctlonists, I 
must confess that there has been a great deal to catch 
my interest in Wonder Stories of late. Perhaps you 
would like to know just what H is about your magazine 
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that BO painlessly bleeds me of twenty-five coins of 
the realm each month. 

To beg;in with, it is not the cover. Paul is undoubted- 
ly, in the astute blending and placMnent of color 
(as witness the lifelike transparency of the flora on 
the September cover), in a class by himself, but his 
a-Httle-overdone masterpieces lean just a trifle too far 
on the noisy side for comfort. Don’t, however, think 
that I have a complaint against your covers, for 1 
fully realize the capacity such pictures have for 
grasping certain types of buyers by the scruff. 

Neither is It your “greater number of words.” Count- 
ing the words in one’s favorite magazine would afford 
an excellent pastime for a lifer in the penitentiary, 
but holds little appeal for me. 

What appealed to me on my first glance at a 
Wonder Stories cover page was the atmosphere of 
real science which pervaded the contents — the editorial 
by Gerosback ; the science questionnaire : two scientific 
articles ; science questions and answers. Here, I 
thought, was the background for a real science-fiction 
magazine. Sad to relate the stories of that month 
(June) did not bear out my anticipation. One redeem- 
ing feature, neverth^ess, was Mr. Hornig’s “Ode 
to Arrhenius,” which was a gem. 

The July issue of Wonder Stories shows greater 
promise, mainly because of “A Martian Odyssey,” 
a most refreshingly written tale. Everything about 
this story is original. 

Weinbaum’s style is different ; his story is new ; hia 
science is accurate. He has made one mistake, however, 
which he must realize by this time. The “idea” behind 
“A Martian Odyssey” is big enough to supply material 
for a long serial, and a good one. The very simplicity 
of its presentation is its greatest charm. This is the 
stuff that whets the appetite of the r.-iader. I wonder 
how many readers read and digested the philosophy 
proffered as an epilogue to “Druso” ? This little piece 
added an air of distinction to the magazine that could 
very easily offset any number of mediocre stories. 
Even the letters seem to be better in July. I enjoyed 
particularly the missive of Aidan Boyak of England, 
because his Introduction and reaction to scien^fiction 
are so much like my own. The fact that he is a poet 
is also a score in his favor. Particularly delightful 
was the letter of Miss Kidd, and the editor’s reply was 
just as clever. 

Festus Fragneli makes a bid for recognition with 
“A Trip [Visit— excuse me] to Venus” in the August 
Wonder ; well-handled, with some excellent character 
studies. “The Return of Tyme” was very entertain- 
ing. 

September was a banner issue for Wonder Stories. 
Above all is “The Man From Beyond,” in a stirring 
and entirely new (new to me) theme. If this is a fair 
sample of John Beynon Harris, let’s have more 1 
“The Fall of the Eiffel Tower” is above the average. 
“The Living Galaxy” is engrossing and thought-pro- 
voking in spite of (or perhaps beoause of) its super- 
super setting. Poem by Eshbach — good. “The Tree of 
Evil” — fair. 

The October issue is notable for two things: “The 
Brain of AH Kahn,” and part two of “The Fall of 
the Eiffel Tower.” Eshbach’s story is just what 1 have 
been looking for in science-fiction. Suggestion; auto- 
suggestion ; hetero-suggestion ; these afford unlimited 
possibilities to the science-fiction writer, yet Eshbach 
fe the first in the time I have been reading Wonder 
to put any of them into practical use. Here’s a 
bouquet to a great piece of writing! The second 
installment of de Richter’s novel is a revelation in 
smooth, ^wless technique. Here is an author who 
knows what he Is about. The description of the fall 
of the tower and the general atmosphere before and 
after this event was starkly, movingly realistic. It 
could hardly have been better treated. In the letter 
department, Mr. Lenard's exhaustive discussion of 
Paul’s artistry is Interesting, to say the least. Miss 
Kidd again pops up. revealing her age and a brilliant 
vocabulary. Virginia, if you're not a writer, you 
should bet 

In the latest, the November issue of Wonder, 
“Dawn to Dusk” promises a vastly improved Eando 
Binder. “The (jontrol Drug” is simply grand. (When 
I say that, I am thinking of the stark characteriza- 
tions which Benson Herbert has achieved.) This 
month’s issue is so good on the whole that 1 am 
merely taking the stories and features just as they 
appear. “Valley of Dreams” is easily equal to the 
“Odyssey,” If Weinbaum’s former suggested a sequel, 
this one fairly shrieks for one! Again this sly crafto- 
man’s casual simplicity has all the upper hand with 
us readers. Come, Stanley G., a sequel of, say, novelette 
proportions should be capable of ridding your system 
of eve^hing you know about Twecl and his people 



and their history. How say you? Mr. Editor, please 
never leave poetry entirely out of the magazine. The 
two poems this month, “Omega,” by a newcomer 
(to me). Derleth, and “The Martian Cry,” another 
feather in the cap of L. A. Eshbach, do a great deal 
toward raising us above the pulp class, ^th these 
writers have contributed som^hing of real literary 
value. “One Prehistoric Night” — a great idea, but the 
writer’s style is a bit faltering in places. He*s worth 
watching, though. “The Growth Promoter” — O.K. 
‘Twenty-five Centuries Late” — Mr; Bartri’s narrative 
is pleasingly mature. He writes with the assurance of 
a veteran. I shall be watching with pleasurable antici- 
pation for more of his work. “The Fall of the EUfel 
Tower” — a fitting conclusion to an extraordinary 
novel ; although it does not compete with the second 
part, which was a work of art. 

There, Mr. Editor. I seem to have brought myself 
well up to date, and you must be .very, very bored. 
What little criticizing I have actually done is of minor 
consequence. I shall leave the bulk of it to the cranks. 
Those stories which I did not like, I did not mention. 
My tastes are undoubtedly different from others, and 
what is displeasing to me will be liked by someone 
else, and vice versa; so why shout my opinions from 
the housetops? I have noted with pleasure the steady 
improvement of Wonder Stories since June. Congratu- 
lations, and thank you for your patience. 

Roy A. Sand^, 

Oakmont, Pa. 

(Such letters as these speak for themselves. No 
matter how much we claim that the magazine is con- 
stantly improving. letters from the refers are the 
best testimonials. — EDITOR.} 



The B. I. S. 

Editor^ Wonder Stories: 

I would be obliged if you would publish this letter 
in your “Reader Speaks” oolumns for the informa- 
tion of your readers who may be interested. 

1 wish to inform you of the formation of the British 
Interplanetary Society at the address given. The So- 
ciety is run on similar lines to the Amerk^n. French, 
and Carman Societies. Its objects, to quote from the 
Constitution, are “the stimulation of ptd>lic interest in 
the possibilities of interplanetary travel and the dis- 
semination of knowledge concerning the problems 
which at present hinder the achievement of inter- 
planetary travel. This involves the establishment of a 
central headquarters of the Society which will include 
a fully equipped laboratory for the use of those 
members engaged in active research.” 

Three classes of membership are open to individuals 
— Fellowship, Membership, and Associate Member- 
ship. Associate Membership is primarily for those 
under twenty-one years of age. 

All members receive free copies of the journal 
of the Society which contains news and articles 
on the different aspects of interplanetary travel. 
Copies of the first two issues are enclosed, and I trust 
the Editor will find these interesting. 

The membership of the Society includes such famous 
names as Professor A. M. Low. D. Sc., Herr Willy 
Ley, M. Robert Esnault-Pelterie. Herr Ing. Guido Pir- 
quet, Dr. Jakow I. Perlmann, while the other mem- 
bers are of almost every nationality in the world. 

The president, Mr. P. E. Cleator, F. R. S. _A., is 
known to the readers of Wonder Stories as the author 
of “Martian Madness” which appeared in Uie March, 
1934, issue. The Society is also in close co-operation 
with the American Rocket (Interplanetaiy) Soclrty. 

Those interested can obtain any further information 
by writing to Secretary at 46, Mill Lane, Old Swan, 
Liverpool, 18 England. I wish you all future success 
with Wonder Stories. lbslib J. Johnson, 

Hon. Secretary, B. 1. S„ 
Liverpool. England. 

(We have watched the growth of the British Inter- 
planetary Society with great interest and find ttietr 
Journal an ambitious and instructive little book. It 
is co-operating with our American Society and we 
those who have a real interest in rockets to join this 
over-seas organization. — EDITOR.) 



C. A, Smith is Best 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

Where is that sequel to Vaughan’s “Exile of the 
Skies”? Such a dazzling opportunity for another 
serial of Knute Savary’s Interplanetary adventures 
should not go unheeded. 



THE READER SPEAKS 
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Now for a sporadic series of comments : 

“Droso” was too long, dry, and “strung out.** It 
would perhaps have been good if more condensed, but 
it do^ not compare with its predec^sor, Williamson’s 
“Xandulu," which, as Jack Darrow remarks in the 
June issue, reminds one of the “Noon Pool.” Can’t 
you dig up another of A. Merritt’s incomparable 
masterpieces 7 None of your present authors can 
even compare with him, except perhaps Laurence 
Manning. Morrison F. Colladay’s “Earthspot” was 
interesting and ingenious. “The Green Cloud of 
Space” was interesting, but resembled “Menace from 
Space.” E. T. Snooks’ “Traders in Treasures” was 
great. More of that type from him. Kaye Raymond’s 
“Into the Infinitesimal” had the same ancient plot of 
“Secret of the Microcosm,” “An Atomic Adventure,” 
etc., etc., ad nauaeam, but was well written and in- 
teresting. John Pierce, B. S., your new author, prom- 
ises well — “Adrift in the Void” was excellent. By the 
way^is he the John Pierce of Springfield, Vt„ the 
amateur telescope maker ? 

It is unnecessary to praise Dr. Keller’s “The Door- 
bell.*' Praise for his stories is. I supi>ose. taken 
for granted by the editors. Why have you discon- 
tinued H. S. ^rrin's “Passings of the Plants”? They 
were the only science peerns I have ever read that 
were worth the space they took up. 

Stanley G. Weinbaum made a hit with “A Martian 
Odyssey.” But the best in the July number was Laur- 
ence Manning’s Stranger Club yarn, “Voice of At- 
lantis.** It was, to use the popular idiom, “swell.” 
J. Harvey Haggard has been missing from the recent 
issues. Where is he? And Clark Ashton Smith: he is 
the best regular author W. S. has. For sheer unpar- 
alleled flights of pure imagination, he is incomparable. 
For example: remember his “Flight into Super-Time” 
and '‘Eternal World” ? Them were the good old days 
when Time and Space were not even a tissue-paper 
wall to the super-scientific hero, and no one said a 
thing. Now. when some author even suggests such a 
thing, “The Reader Speaks” is deluged with Einstetn- 
ian mathematics, wave-mechanics, the four-dimensional 
continuum, etc. and everyone joins in -on handing the 
author a wholesale raspberry. 

Leaving the worthy editor to digest that, I make 
my last request. Give us a long story, complete in one 
issue, such as “The Vanguard to Neptune** or “Inter- 
planetary Bridges.” Of course those were Quarterly 
3 rams. but I think you could comfortably put them in 
the present small-eUe monthly issue. 

Gborgb H. Hbbbic. 

Los Angeles. Calif. 

(John Pierce, the author of “Adrift in the Void,** is 
not the telescopist of Vermont. 

We have discontinued the use of poetry, for the most 
part, largely upon the requests of our readers. We do 
occasionally use a poem as a filler, but we no longer 
feature them. 

Your comments are well thought out, it is easy 
to see. and you certainly know what you want. We 
will do what we can to please you. — EDITOR.) 



“Wonder ‘Was’ Lousy” 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

This is my first letter to Wonder Stories, although 
several of my missives have appeared in other science- 
fiction magazines. Why this neglect of W. S. 7 Well, to 
be frank. Wonder Stories was lousy — notice 1 say 
“was.” Now, since the formation of the SFL. the im- 
provement is truly amazing. It even seems that authors 
whose works were little better than mediocre before, 
have suddenly become inspired to pi^uce tales of 
surpassing brilliance ; for instance, witness the ab- 
rupt change for the better in Laurence Manning, in 
my opinion, a mere hack writer. His “Caverns of 
Horror” was so far beyond any of its predecessors as 
to make them appear ridiculous. 

Let’s have more of that unique character, “Tyme.” 
Hasse and Fedor have co-created a humorous style 
that is utterly different — and I mean difforent^from 
anything I ever read to date. “The ]^turn of Tyme** 
had me in stitches from beginning to end. 

The proposed reprint annual ought to be good ; that 
b, if “The Time Stream’* b included between its 
covers. I get on my knees before you in supplication ; 
I beg of you to pul-l-lease pl^e, reprint “The 
Blind Spot” — if not in the annual, then as a separate 
booklet. I am sure that the vast majority of your 
readers would gladly pay one dollar ($1.00) for thb 
tnasteraiece — thb classic — of fantastic literature. Su<di 
a retafl price should certainly repay you for any ex- 



pense acquired in securing the copyright owner’s per- 
mission. Please think thb over. 

Paul’s cover illustration thb month was especially 
juicy : other stf. artbts would do well to study thb 
genius’ dbtinctive style. 

The serial by Eando Binder. “Enslaved Brains.” 
continues good — at least, as good as anything Binder 
ever did. Alvin Earl Perry, 

Rockd.ile, Texso. 

(Welcome to our columns, Mr. Perry; we hope to 
receive many more letters from you interesting as 
this one. 

We will consider reprinting “The Blind Spot,” if it 
b possible to secure magazine reprint rights. We have 
received so many requests for thb classic lately that 
we can no longer doubt the fact that science-fiction 
fans really want it. — EDITOR.) 



Ten Good Stories 

Editor , Wonder Stories: 

I want to be one of the many to congratulate you on 
the success of your magazines. You probably receive 
many letters of thb type but I really mean it. Now 
may I ask a favor of you. I unfortunately happen to be 
a new reader; every month I read In “The Re^er 
Speaks” about these people who want reprints of cer- 
tain stories they thought were wonderfui like “Exiles 
of the Moon.” “The 'Time Stream,” and others. Here 
b the favor : would you please list ten or so of the 
beet stories (science-fiction stories) you have ever 
pubibhed as I would like to purchase them. 

Your July issue was a wow. “Druso” was one of the 
best stories pubibhed. August looks swell although 1 
haven’t read it. but now just one suggestion. Why 
not change the colors on the cover to black or some 
dark color ; red, yellow, blue, or green gets monotonous. 
I’ll close ^th best wbhes for future success. 

Miss Susan Beckhtt, 
Santa Monica. Calif. 

(We can list for you ten of the most i^pular stories 
we have printed, according to the opinions of our 
readers : 

1. The Human Termites by David H. Keller, M.D. 

2. The City of the Living Dead by l^nning and 
Pratt- 

S. The Exile of the Skies by Richard Vaughan. 

4. The Brood of Helios by John Bertio. 

5. The Time Stream by John Taine. 

6. The Hidden World by Edmond Hamilton. 

7. The City of Singing Flame by Clark Ashton 
Smith. 

8. Exiles of the Moon by Schachner and Zagat. 

9. Into Plutonian Depths by Stanton A. Coblentz. 

10. Utopia Island by Otfrid von Hanstein. 

If you wbh to obtain these stories, you can do so 
through the Science Fiction Swap Column in thb 
bsue. — EDITOR.) 



About Our Covers 

Editor, WoNDKt Stories : 

In regards to the August bsue: 

The cover — Phooeyl (Yeh, I know you are getting 
tired of me hitting your covers, but I am getting 
tired of covers that demand hitting.) It seems that 
you alternate. A good cover one month and a bad one 
the next. 

The stories — haven’t read ’em yet. However, I don’t 
suppose they will need kicking, knowing your strict 
regulations on “origincil** stories. 

“The Reader Speaks’* Ah I Now I can say somis- 
thing. First: Attention Mr. Bobt. J. Binder I. II. and 
III of Milwaukee. 1 am greatly interested in your 
statement conceding beer. How about being a good 
pal and sending me a coupla sample barrels? Then I 
will tell W.S. readers how good it b, and you will 
get a lot more customers. 

Tom Daniel: Thanks for giving me backing in re- 
gards to covers. Why don’t you and I get together 
and put out our own mag, with covers to suit our- 
selves? I will paint a cover that will put Paul to 
shame! (Yes. and probably myself, too!) 

So. dear Editor, any time you need a new artiste* 
don’t hesitate to call on me. (Don’t send a telegram^ 
the warden doesn't allow telegrams to inmates, for 
fear they contain secret codes — send it by grapevine, 
the mtre wayl) Tucker, 

Bloomington, 111. 

(We’re glad that at least half of our covers please 
you. We coarse know that they can*t please every- 
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one, and remember that those coveirs yon don't like 
are great favorites with others of oar read^s. — 
EDITOR.) 



Stf. and Weird Tales 

Editor, W0NDE» Storibs : 

1 am what you might call an old-timer. I have kept 
an appreciative ejo upon you and your publications 
for about seven years, from the time you brought 
BeiencO-hction to a public tired of cut-and-dried fic- 
tion to the present m which the people are more or 
less science-fiction conscious. The film producers both 
in America and in Europe are becoming conscious 
of this and are now putting out science-fiction films. 
The general attitude has also changed ; men and women 
buy science-fiction magazines proudly and openly and 
show them to their friends, whereas, they used to grab 
a magazine, slip the price to the clerk with downcast 
eyes and then rush off lo^ a corner to devour with 
avid eyes the wonders of science. 

1 want to say this much : 1 have ceen your publica- 
tions prosper and grow better and better every year. 
Your radio magazines were my textbooks, so to speak ; 
I built quite a few radios and other apparatus from 
them ; your science and science-fiction magazines were 
a great help to me in my science courses at school. 

I will not criticise the science in your stories ; I 
realize that at times mistakes will slip through. At 
first when you went back to the small size I was di^p- 
pointed, but later I saw the other side of the question. 
I have nothing but praise for your stories and I 
congratulate you in that you have kept your science- 
fiction free of and unadulterated with weird and other 
fiction. Science-fiction and weird fiction both have a 
mighty place in fiction, the first pioneered by Jules 
Verne and the second by the great Edgar Allen Poe. 
^me people confuse the two types, thinking they are 
the same when they should be as different as tragedy 
is from comedy. . 

About the authors, where has Clark Ashton Smith 
been hiding himself? 1 hope you get him into action 
soon. He has a marvelous vocabulary and be uses it 
like a master. Also what happened to L. A. Eshbach? 
He truly wrote “The Time ^nqueror” like a master 
but did not receive the acclaim he deserved. I rank 
**The Time Conqueror” as a masterpiece along with 
"The Moon Pooh’' “The Skylark of Space,” “The 
Human Termites,” “The Man Who Awoke,” and “The 
Exile of the Skiea.” A very good teat for a story is 
its ability to stand re-reading, giving even more en- 
joyment each time. Each of the above oozes with this 
quality. “The Time Conqueror” was the most plausible 
and most engrossing time story I have ever had the 
pleasure of reading, not even excepting “The Man 
Who Awoke.” 

I think the reprint annual you are planning will be 
a big boost to science-fiction, for it will enable many 
enthusiasts to read the valuable masterpieces of the 
past, which they could not otherwise obtain. 

By knowing the past we may plot the future, so I 
am sure you and your projects will prosper. 

Richard P. Allen, 
Chanute, Kansas. 

(We will concede that science-fiction and weird fic- 
tion are two distinct types of literature, but would not 
go BO far as to say that they are as different as tragedy 
and comedy. Together the two fictions make up what 
is known as “fantasy” — that is, both are fantastic 
and excite the imagination. Weird fiction, however, 
works more on the emotions, while science-fiction gives 
more food for thought, 

L. A. Kshbach is still writing; witness his recent 
“The Brain of Ali Kahn” in our pages. — EDITOR.) 



“Serious Laughter” 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

I’ve just laid aside the August issue of “our” znag. 
It was excellent : I can truthfully say, the best in 
over a year. With the exception of “Dimensional 
Fate,” which was fair, the stories were worthy of 
limitless praise. One might say, as things appear 
so far, that “jWorttnrt te saluiant’* fits Mr. Burkholder 
well—very well indeed. Where was the stf. plot? The 
cHmax was un-stf., but the yarn itself was capably 
written. Next, Mr. Pragnell’s work. This smacks of 
1929 WoNMR Stories, and can be classified, together 
with “Enslaved Brains,” as well-nigh perfect — ^perfect 
in style ; perfect in plot ; perfect in management. Both 
the “Tyme” stories and tne short-short were glorious. 



the latter containing breath-taking interest and pro- 
foundly human, the former full of “serious” laughter 
(ever hear of it?) and was the ef its form 

ever published. Please, you creators of “Tyme,” more 
and more 1 “The Men from G^ln” was none too 
good ; its plot was fine, but chiluieWy managed — the 
author tried to force his impressions upon us. 

Ah-h-h ! Your editorial, Mr. Editor I Ashamed te 
thrust my simple, blundering words before your eyes. 
I’ll evade commenting upon that. Suffice it to say that 
the editorial should take the place of t*he cover design, 
out where all may see! 

Begging your pardon, dear readers, I have kept 
my eyes upon the letters, and would much ratner 
comment upon them than the stories, for yarns are 
as will be, always. Can I forgive the person who, 
listing the best stories, excluded (or neglected to 
remember) Hilliard’s? No, I cannot! Have you for- 
gotten “The Space Coffin,” “Death from the Stars,” 
“Island of the Giants,” “Green Torture,” “The Mar- 
tian,” and others? Where is A. Rowley Hilliard? 
Where? I challenge! 

Mr. Robt. Vickers, I' don’t like the way you say, 
**One of the best.” Its euphonious effect is abominable, 
inexpressibly untutored. And you, Mr. Joseph Hatch, I 
second your motion. I want a mag for the readers, 
although the Editor will term it impracticable, so let it 
pass. 

But, Ed., you’re publishing stories for the readers of 
W.S. — readers who have stuck with her for years, 
wouldn’t leave her even if she were terrible. — so why 
not can a vote on It, issue a tentative publication for 
us, of the sort Mr. Hatch proposes? There are innum- 
erable contributors whose “offerings” have been re- 
jected who would buy the roag to see who were the 
lucky ones, or to see the type of literature that was 
accepted ; and don’t overlook the myriad who would 
purchase it out of interested curiosity ! Anyhow, most 
of the rejected stories just couldn’t be worse than 
some of those published by what 1 call “a name.” 
fOh, yeah? — EDITOR.^ It would, also, bring your 
readers together in a rioser bond and make the in- 
terests of W.S. their own. You cannot lose by this 
experiment. Come on, let’s see a revival of the old 
voting spirit! 

In re the fellow who wants bis monk’s worth, don’t, 

0 Sagacious One, O Incomprehensible Editor, give us 
what we pay for ; similarly, as your Terrestrial Omni- 
science can perceive, don’t compel ua to pay for what 
we get. I, for one, haven’t that much per month. 

Now, my battling is done in “The ^ader Speaks” ; 

1 won’t start an^hing — yet. If your feeble Earthly 

brain leaves you in doubt about anything, < direct it 
to me in the form of a challenge — I'll see ! And in 
case this letter gets into print, let me say for you 
(Attend — I know the future): ‘‘Morituri to SoZm- 
tamusF * (non Alter), 

Bridgeport#- Conn. 

(Where is A. Rowley Hilliard? That’s what we’d like 
to know. We haven’t heard from him in a very long 
time. We can’t publish an author’s stories unless he is 
writing, you know. 

Regarding this magazine containing rejected stories, 
it would, of course, not be sensible. It is perfectly 
evident that you haven’t had the opportunity to read 
reject^ science-fiction stories, especially those by the 
would-be authors. There are tortures that come only to 
editors, you know, and we wouldn’t like to pass these 
on to our readers in the new magazine you propose. 
We are out to give you the best in science-fiction, and 
not the second best. A magazine wants to build a 
reputatioD. and surely one that printed stories no one 
else would take could not do that. 

We like that phrase Of yours, “don’t comp^ us to 
pay for what we get.” That leads us to believe that 
you are at least getting your quarter’s worth each 
month in Wonder Stories. — EDITOR.) 



He Wants Sequels 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

The August cover was up to Paul’s standard. 

The Editorial I enjoyed greatly. 

“Dimensional Fate” was of high merit. I cspect a 
sequ^. 

“A Visit to Venus” was food for thougl^ I Kked 
this story immensely. Here again a sequel is needed. 

“The Return of Tyme” was excellent. I think the 
“Tyme” series should be continued. 

“The Sense Twister” had a twist at the end. Stories 
like it are always welcome. 



THE READER SPEAKS 
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“Men from Gaj^n” was very good. It possessed a 
curious atmosphere that 1 liked. But there is a catch as 
in all time-traveling stories. “The Men from Gayln" 
must have studied history and therefore known that 
their venture would be a failure. Why did they go into 
the past? Some may say that they had to go, regardless 
of what they knew, or else they would be changing 
history already made. Well, the only way to settle that 
Is to build a time machine. However it wottld be a 
novel idea if they did change the past. 

“Enslaved Bra!ns“ appears to be something well 
worth waiting for. 

Best wishes for the continued success of tho SOIENCB 
Fiction Lbaoub. Raymond Pbbl Masxblla, 

Member No. 18, S.F.L.. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

(You seem to want plenty of sequels. Well see what 
we can do — or rather, what our authors can do, for 
they are the ones t^t write the sequels. Many times 
these sequels do not merit publication, and therefore 
we must turn them back to the authors. We demand 
that sequels be at least as good as the original stories. 

Changing the past has been done before in science* 
Sction, but we can't see the logic in it. — EDITOR,) 



We Agree! 

Editor, Wonder St<«ig3 ; 

I have been a ailcnt reader ever since Wonder 
Stoeibs first put an appearance on the news-stands, 
and this is the first time that I have had the audacity 
of writing to you. I always found it a pleasure to 
read our mag, as some have chosen to call it, and each 
month I took forward anxiously to consume its new 
contents with relish. 

Although I have found a few stories that were not 
up to the standard of regularity, I still had the con- 
fidence that such things do happen in the best of 
magazines. I am satisfied with it, and the stories 
are as one sees them. Every perBon has a different 
taste, for different types of stories, and while one 
of them is receiving praise, the other, brick-bats. 

And as you have commented upon a letter of David 
Bowen in the July issue, it is helpful to you if pointed 
out to a certain story with a fault. But the suggestion 
of Joseph Hatch, al^ in the July number, is not at 
aU good. His idea of publishing a small magazine with 
inferior stories does not click with me, and for that 
matter, with any true science-fiction fan. 

If a writer must write a story, let him write one 
that will be considered a credit to his abilities as a 
writer, not only by the editor, but by the public as 
well. What’s the use of writing inferior stories, or 
giving such false impressions to the new writers? If 
an author sells a good story, he will get mpre ambition 
to outdo his former efforts, and give you still better 
results. 

That is the trouble with many of these new writers. 
They want to be considered by the editor, and public, 
as great, and that impression upon their minds 
spoils many a good effort that would probably be 
considered fair. They probably strike upon an idea, 
and think that it would make a wonderful story. So, 
they sit down and busily write what they consider 
good material, and feel disgusted when it is returned. 

And now, coming to the point, the SoiBNCS Fiction 
Lbagub was organized, and of which I am proud to 
be a member, to promote interest in science-fiction to 
the people of the world, and if such a magazine would 
appear on the market, it would not only injure the 
principles of the League, but hinder its wonderful 
progress, and people would lose faith in its purpose. 

I am for WoNDffi Stories, tooth and nail, and for 
the wonderful educational properties of its contents. 

Every fan has his favorites, and I am no excep- 
tion. Some of my favorite authors are : Clark Ashton 
Smith; R. F. Starzl ; Jack Williamaon; Kaye Ray- 
mond ; David H. Keller ; Laurence Manning ; and of 
course, Sidney Patzer and Richard Vaughan. 

It may interest some of the fans that the story 
“After Worlds Collide,” by Edwin Balmer and Philip 
Wylie, appeared in its entirety in the ClevHand Plain 
Dealer of May 5th. And like a few of the fans sug- 
gested, I also would like to see “The Lunar ConsuT* 
made Into a scientifilm. 

Thus I finish what was most upon my conscience, 
and BO with the best wishes for the furtherance of the 
prophetic fiction our mag bears, I shall remain its 
staunch supporter, in alliance with the Science Fiction 

Leo Roqhrs. 
Buffalo. N. Y. 



(Your letter is certainly well thought out. We agree 
with you on every point, especially concerning the pro* 
posed magazine of rejected stories, suggested by Mr. 
Hatch. 

It is our opinion that an author cannot judge hia 
own work, at least, not until he has had many, many 
stories in print. Naturally he is going to like his own 
work and cannot understand why others don’t rave 
about it. Perhaps it is peculiar, but the amateurs are 
the ones that praise their own work and the really 
good authors speak of their masterful efforts casually. 
One would-be author in particular, with every sub- 
mission, insures us that “it is by far my best work” 
and be has never had anything published so far. If 
his best work cannot be accepted, we’d like to sea 
some of his worst — or rather, we’re glad that we didn’t 
see it. — EDITOR,) 



Our “Blurbs” 

Editor^ WONDER Stories : 

Starting from the first of the August issue of WoNDflS 
Stories the cover is very good. Your editorial is, as 
usual, excellent. However 1 disagree on several points 
that you stress, particularly the last paragraph. You 
say that nothing worth while is known. Much that is 
worth while is known and much will be discovered in 
the near future that is worth while. What is known is 
worth the whUe of all our greatest educators who teach 
us most of what we know. And if nothing were known, 
something will soon be, for discontent is a sharp 
spur. However, your editorial made me think, so hr.s 
served its purpose. 

The stories were, for the most part, good. “The 
Return of Tyma*' was excellent. But the other bur- 
lesque on science-fiction, namely “The Sense Twister,'* 
was very poor. A story like that reads as if it were 
written by a cut-and-dried rule. “Enslaved Brains” gets 
better in every installment. 

I wonder who writes those blurbs at the beginning 
of every story. Whoever he is, he should be a Ilttte 
more sparing in the use of his adjectives. Every story 
can't be the superlative and for you to say that Won- 
der Stortbs is the best in science-fiction is overdoing 
it. No science-fiction magazine has the best stories, for 
the same authors write for the different magazines. 
Of course the magazine with the most money can buy 
meet of the best stories, but not all, for it oaonoi 
handle too many. So the other magazines also get some 
of the best. 

I am much in favor of a reprint annual and I won- 
der why you can’t start your quarterly again. If your 
figures show that your sales have increased since the 
return of the small size, maybe it wouldn’t break you 
if you started a quarterly. I suppose, though, that you 
wL^ to hold onto the profits. Quarterlies are expensive 
additions, are they not? In this case the public be 
damned ? 

The Science Fiction League is holding its own so 
far as I can see. Down here there U a great dearth 
of science-fiction fans so I am going to round up some 
if 1 have to use force. 

Why not, each month, publish the number of S.F.L. 
meml:^rs up to date? Or are they too few to warrant 
doing that? Tho great majority of science-fiction 
readers are apath^ic toward the League but en- 
thusiasm on the part of a few will do wonders to- 
ward recruiting many. q. Newby Crowell, 

Monroe, N. C. 

(In Mr. Gemsback's editorial, when be “noth- 
ing worth while is known,'* he meant that Jio one can 
answer any basic question. For instance, can ask 
the greatest brain surgeon in the world, “How does 
the brain work?” He can beat around the bush with 
many technical phrases, but he cannot tell you. and he 
does not know, how the brain works! We know none 
of the whys and wherefores of the universe or its 
forces. We can perceive effect, of course, and result, 
but the cause has always remained a mystery. We have 
harnessed electricity, but we don't know what it is, 
Qf course, if the human race exists long enough, 
these mysteries will be solved in time. 

We can't help using superlatives in the blurbs of the 
stories. We believe that each story we accept is super- 
lative. For every one we take, we reject at least one 
hundred, and you can bet that the one is good. Some 
of the stories we reject appear in other magazines. 

You are wrong about the same authors writing for 
all the science-fiction magazines. It is true that many 
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Authors have had stories in all of them, but each one 
has its special group. Many of our writers write for 
WoNi^ Stories exclusively. — EDITOR.) 



A New SFL Member 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

At last I have received my certificate of membership 
and, 1 believe. 1 am a full-fiedged member of The> 
SciSNCB Fiction Lbague. 1 am happy to consider my- 
self a part, however small, of such an interesting and 
unusual organization, and 1 shall do my best to h^p 
it and further interest in it. I am deeply intrigued by 
the possibilities of science*fiction, and am slowly 
progressing with my first literary attempt, which is a 
•tory of this type. 

I sent for practically all SFL “accessories,** in- 
cluding letterheads, envelopes, seals, and a button. 

For many years I have been a reader of all three 
science-fiction magazines, but yours far surpasses the 
others in all ways. The stories are excellent and the 
several departments are interesting and informative. 
The League and the “Swap Column** are invaluable 
additions. 

a few gentle suggestions. How about a few 
reprints of some of the excellent stori^ which were 

f iublished some time ago? For instance, I think “The 
nfinite Brain,'* which appeared in the old Sciencb 
Wonder Stories, could easily bear repetition. But take 
advantage of the bad example set by one competitor 
(?) and do not print oub><rf-date stories such as the 
works of 'Poe, 'Verne, etc. 

The present size is perfect — it is more convenient 
to carry and is easier to bind. And in Paul you have 
the king of all illustrators. 

In short— W onder Stories is just about all that can 
be desired. Keep up the good work. 

Richard L. Akers, 
Member No. 165. SFL, 
Washington, D. C. 

(We thank you for “them kind woids," Mr. Akers, 
and welcome you Into the Scibnch Fiction League. 
WoNraR Stories and the League are headed for a goal 
never before reached by science-fiction. 

“The Infinite Brain’* will be one of our first reprints. 
^EDITOR,) 



“Woe Is Me” 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

Woe is me. I said Paul’s cover was superb. He gets 
better, and I call it excellent. Still better and I call it 
excellent — plus, but for heaven’s sake, if he keeps on 
improving, I am bound to run out of adjectives ! The 
July Wonder Stories cover was about the best Paul 
has drawn yet! 

Editorial exceedingly interesting. 

“Enslaved Brains** promises to be something great. 

'‘Voice of Atlantis** was excellent. Laurence Man- 
ning has a source of many plots, in the Stranger Club. 
More of this series. 

“Martian Odyssey** was exc^ent. The story was 
exceedingly realistic and very humorous. I would like 
to meet that “Twcel** bird. sir, we want a sequel. 

“The Hair Raising Tale** was very good. The short 
stories are rare, but you seem able to get them. 

“The Last Shrine’* was excellent. This author has 
a unique manner of writing. His ideas are always orig- 
inal. 

Haven’t read “Druso** yet, 

I feel like killing our postman. I Rent out the SCIENCE 
Fiction League blank as soon as I got it, yet am only 
member No. 18. I can imagine how No. 11 feels. 

Looking back it seems that the issue on the whole 
was excellent. The new policy is showing results. 

Keep forging ahead t Raymond Peel Mariblla. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

(As you say, Paul keeps on improving, and even 
the sky isn’t the limit. Witness his interplanetary 
scenes. 

There’s no use of us saying any more about “A 
Martian Odyssey,** except that Stanley G. Weinbaum’s 
tale was one of the best in many a month — that’s 
all there is to it.— FD/rOJ?.) 



PauFs Covers 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I have just finished the August issue and 1 am 
very well pleased. When I say finished, I mean all ex- 
cept the serial, for I never read serials until all the 
installments are in. 

There wasn’t a single story that was not worth 
while. The least satisfactory in the issue was “The 
Men From Gayin.’* It was quite good, but just a bit 
cock-eyed and hackneyed. 

“Dimensional Fate” was very well written and pre- 
sented the most plausible theories and explanations 
of the fourth dimension that I have ever found. TTie 
explanation of the time-contraction theory was also 
very plain. I enjoyed it very much. 

In spite of the fact that the story was good, Paul 
has turned around and made some Piistakes in bis 
drawing on the cover. He made one mistake the same 
on the June cover; i.e., in “Into the InfinitcsimaT* 
the adventurers land on the electron world and the 
nucleus of the atom appears as a sun. On the June 
cover, Paul has pictured this “sun” as a burnished, 
dull red globe. He has actually taken great care in 
shading in the high-lights. Inasmuch as the **sun" 
is a fiery globe, it could hardly be expected to show 
high-lights. In *|Dimensional Fate” the author de- 
scribes the scene in the fourth-dimensional world as 
“lit by a glaring blood red sun,” but Paul promptly 
proceeds to put very pronounced high-lights cm his 
sun. 

Paul also has painted a shining aura about the 
sun, and 1 believe 'that no corona woifid be visible 
unless the atmosphere were entirely dustiess. Of course, 
the author does not mention this ; but it seems that 
Paul might have been a bit careful about assum- 
ing that this were so. Also, the author describes the 
surface of the fourth-dimensional world as “a bar- 
ren mass of rocky craigs ;** which hardly should lead 
Paid to draw the surf^e of the world in the crystal- 
line form which he has used. He has made the “rocks** 
in that roughly regular form most easily seen in 
quartz, in its natural state. And. although rocks are 
known to be brilliantly eolored, the colors would dif- 
fuse, and each rocky crag would not be of a pro- 
nouncedly different and thoroughly clear color. Mon- 
sieur Paul, the illustration on the Aug^t issue is 
positively ridiculous. 

“A Visit to Venus” was highly imaginative and 
thoroughly blood-and-thunder ; but it was fufi of sur- 
prises and very interesting. The ending was very well 
done in true story style. 

The SciSNCE Fiction Lbagub is trying to convince 
the world that science-fiction is literature and has a 
definite place in the world ; but you will never con- 
vince it by printing such un-literary stories as the first 
two in the mag. They are exciting, and I enjoyed 
but literature? Bah I Alusok Tdrheb, 

Hiram. Ohio. 

(Artistic liberties prevent Paul from always sticking 
close to the author’s descriptioi^ in the stories, though 
every effort is made to follow them as closely as pos- 
sible. The cover must be artisticaDy b^anced — 
EDITOR.) 



An Active SFL Member 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Please accept my name as a volunteer director for 
Denver Science FicnoN League Chapter. I hope my 
name might be accepted. 

“The Men from Gayin,” “The Return of Tyme,” and 
the short-short are the best in the number (July), in 
the order named. The second installment of the serial 
is coming along fine. 

Paul’s cover is not so hot, if you ask me. I would 
have thought that be couM have picked a better 
scene than that to illustrate. 

I hope that Dr. Keller’s “The Tree of Evil” comes 
pretty soon. In the next issue, if possible. 

Olon F. Wiggins, 
Denver, CJolo. 

(We are glad to submit your name as a director of 
a League Chapter and hope that many members will 
join your branch. Thank you for your cooperation. 

We are surprised that you didn’t put “A Martian 
Odyssey” high up in your list of favorites in the July 
issue. Practically everyone else did. 

Dr. Keller’s “The Tree of Evil” appeared in our 
September issue. — EDITOR.) 

(Continued on page 1015) 




STRANG E , EXOTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 

ORIENTAL, OCCIDENTAL, PRIVATELY PRINTED MASTERPIECES ON 

SEX RELATIONS OF MANKIND 

EXUAL ANTHROPOLOGISTS 



‘•‘Kus 






THE EROTIKON , 

hy Dr. Al/CUSTIN CABANES ^ 
France'^ freat«sl Sexual An(hro(>o(oftft 

loot sfrcHi 96 st s•xlnlt aiyd amotor/ curioso 
In ttift nrotic life of men end women 
lhro</ 9 h the ogos. 

FrWote Cohinet of 5S0 exotU lUustrotlont 
end euHientIc photographs of th4 most 
Incredible esoteric ctistoms of oil roces.^ 

SEXUAL RELATIONS OF 
MANKIND 

by PROF. PAOLO MANTEOAZZA 

U Is a vivid masterpiece of esoteric 
literature by Prof. Paolo Mantegazza, 
Professor or Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Florence. It includes strange 
racial rites, arts and customs of Love 
discovered in his travels and life-long 
researches into esoteric anthropology. 

STRANGE SEXUAL PRACTISES 

by Dr. IWAN BLOCH 

■ In the words of Dr. A. Eulenburg, “a 
document of overwhelming signifi. 
cance in the study of Human Sexual 
Relations”. It traces the history of 
erotic sexualla through Oriental, Oc> 
cidenul and Savage races. 



IlSELY to study love 
as a complex phenomenon, as a gigantic power 
which moulds itself in a thousand ways among 
various races and in various epochs, and as an 
element of health and pleasure for the individual 
and for the generations has appealed to me as a 
great and worthy undertaking”. 

U “Whether the Anthropologist describes the bestialities and 
savageries of African Tribes or the supersensitive sensualities 
of (he most ae$(hetic races* he should use the frankest and 
simplest language. I saw early that interesting scientific worki 
were possible only by employing bold outlines and by eschewing 
all technical* and usually wearisome* analyses and descrip* 

^ tlons * ... A wealth of hitherto unknown esoteric documents 
and manuscripts were there to be unearthed lifting the curtain 
on mysterious and wise procedures in strange lands, that can 
increase the happiness of Occidental races ..••** as stated Uy . 
the great Professor Paolo Mantegaua. \ 

H Students and collectors of rare Anthropological Document 
shoiild follow the advice of Havelock Ellis, ^'The world's most 
civilised man", who says, “The necessity for education in 
matters of sex is becoming so generally recognized that we may 
everywhere witness attempts .... that are cheap and shallow, 
even mischieveous* because in the hands of the teachers .... 
themselves untaught;. We need to begin at the topi*' 

B Choose carefully your scarce of information. AVe urge you 
to study such subjects only as taught by woKd authorities on 
Sexualia. . .such authorities as comprise the list of authors in 
the FalstalF collection of Amatory Curlosa. 



SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG! 



Vte Ihh coupon or your oovn tMionrry, girint your age an J mention Dept, 2ti 

F A L S T A F F P R E S S, IHC. 

830 FIFTH AVCNUe, NEW YOftK CITY 
Kindly send me vour FREE illustreted CAtalog of 
AiHAtory Curioia, by world Famous authorities. 



' loin par setecs efientefe of connoiisevrs. 
tnefuaine (earned grists, educaton, ph>* 
•iciansand other CNitHredadwUt. Our Free 
JttMStraLrd Catalog futiy describes the above 
and other ewrions and amatory srorlit. 



Nome.— 

Address^ 



City — I — f . State — f- ^ 

Note; The FsistaffcoUection of AmatoryCuriosa will be told only to mature readers 



Sopkisiicale^ ^J^a^ers an9 
Oolledors of V^are an^ Startling 
Q'irsl CMbm of 

AMATORY 
CURIOSA 



are cor^ialltj invited to setiS for Q'ree illustrated 
catalog of privately printed masterpieces, 

RACIAL ARTS OF LOVE 
UNEXPURGATED LOVE CLASSICS 



lOlS 



Please mention Mam Story Magazibes when answering aiveriisements 
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anatomical 

A MANUAL 



THE LIVING BODY 

Male and Female 

The Only Popular-Priced Anatomical 
Atlas Published 




Only $2.00 

A UNIQUE NEW MANUAL OF SEC- 
TIONAL ANATOMICAL CHARTS 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS PREPARED 
BY MEDICAL EXPERTS. 

This new book shows human body 
with omIi 8s»eet Its structure in 
separate sections: the exact pocition of 
all organs, ooenr bone, muscle, vela, 
artery, etc. 



LIST OF PLATES 
Nude Adult Female. Mtide Adult 
Male, Nervows Systam of Female. 
Skeletal System. Muscular System 
(Posterior). Muscular System (An- 
terior), Vascular System. Respl- 
ratory System. Oitcetive System. 
Male Genital Organ la Detail. 
Female Genital Organ In Detail. 
Cross-Section of PrognaM Female 
Body with Child. 



All pUtos foot foot 
tdcb) an prlnteS in 
actual natural colors 



Thus far. plates oath «s thoee pre- 
eonted hare have hoea se high in price 
as to be inaccessible to the public. 
Our plan in produeioe these charts Is 
to mafc a them available to every adult 

^^Sa'boeh is 14 inches high and 6Vz 
Inahes wida. contains twelve full-pago 
Oiler ptatps and twelve text pages illus- 
trated with lUty photographs and 
drawlags, made from actual photo- 
prapbs. and all organa and parts al tba 
human body— male and female-^o 
shown hi great detail Ih nataral celon. 

OpMite each page, an axplanatory twt Is 
hwted with photogr a phs and drawings n s how In deull «to 
dlfforoat organs and other features of the homaa body. TM 
bMk Is roeommended tor nurses, art students, for 
me In tlUoatlono, mturers, physical eulterlsta, hospitals. stflH- 
tariums, scnools, eoUegos, gymnasiums, life Insuraneo eempanios, 
amployess’ health departments, etc. 

Bet every man and woman should own a topy of the ANATOM- 
ICAL MANUAL lor effectlvo knowlodgo of hH gr her own 
physital oelfl 

It <e of sneptfmaMe value to the prospective 
bocoueo of the information it provides on the eaesnttM 
onatomicai facta of prepnancv and the structure of the 
fcmols genital organs. 



HERE'S WILD NEWS 

FOR 

WESTERN FANS!!! 



- Harry Sinclair Drago 

That Ace of Western Acthors 
writes a BRAND NEW 

$2.00 Book-length Novel 

TRIGGER GOSPEL 

AND 

It Appears COMPLETE in the 
January issue of 

DOUBLE ACTION 
WESTERN 

NOW ON YOUR NEWSSTAND 
at IS cents the copy 

:?Uso 

Don*t Miss 

SNAKE BUTTES 

aa 8S> SOS' word awrel by 

Clarence E. Mulford 

in the January issue of 

REAL WESTERN 

NOW ON SALE— 15c the copy 

A TWIN BARGAIN 




Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 
MAIL COUPON TODAY? 



GRENrAflR COMPANY 
H Hude c a Street. New 

Gentlemen: — Enrioeed find fl.OO (Foreign ann 
fay Intamatioaal aoMy order) lo full payPKVil 
the ANATOMICAL MANUAL, as Dor yout dfer 



Nsae 



Addrem 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



USE OUR TESTED FORMULAS FOR ESTABLISHING YOUR 
own prcdltsble business. Tb^e and many others now available. 
Pine Bath Oil, Cold Oeams. Astringent Creams. Hand and 
Face Lotions. Dry Cleaners. Mouth Wash, Hair Dressing. 
Dtndroff Treatnenl, Insect Powders. Twenty-five cents each or 
five for one dollar. Send moo^ today to The Aro (Company. 

Boa ?78, Buffalo. N. Y. 

STAMPS 

IFREC— « VALUABLE FRENCH OR PORTUGUt^E 6oLt)?«y 
Stamps with etch packet of 125 different foreign stamM (no 
U.S.). Excellent values. Send TOe In itamps or cols. gMDcri 
Nussbaum. 2800 Ocean Av^ue. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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THE READER SPEAKS 

iContinue-d from page 1012) 

Seeing Your Brain 

Editor, WONMS Stobibs: 

Readers seem to like the other artists all right, but 
do complain about Paul’s figures — men — don’t they? 
Why don’t you have special composite drawings ; let 
Paul draw all the machinery, monsters, etc., leaving 
blanks where men are to appear, and then hand the 
drawings over to Lumen Winter to supply the human 
beings ? But, no ; that wouldn’t suit me ; because I 
like Paul 100 per cent. What a cover be has drawn 
for you for August ! Rich, variegated ; those crystal 
cube-spires are really weird and beautiful, at least, to 
my eye. 

That’s a fine malignant monster Paul's done for 
‘"Dimensional Fate,” too. Story’s good. 

Liked ‘‘Visit to Venus.” Dealing with strange life- 
conditions on another planet, something like “A Mar- 
tian Odyssey,” in a way. Not quite so good, though of 
course Mr. Pragnell’a story was not offered in com- 
petition. I really liked it very well on its own rights. 

G<^ I “The Return of Tyme.” Very good. 1 think the 
authors could have made the names of their characters 
— Nach Schatner. R- F. Strazle, Lawrence Banning, 
etc. — a little more humorous with small care. But it 
was a good serio-comedy (“Forrest Jackerman” will 
do for me, incidentally!), and I am only surprised you 
will run such stories. Personally, I like them and 
your "funnying around” attitude as evinced by the 
addenda to “Return of Tyme” by M.U.S. Fips, 

W. S. “A little nonsense now and then is relished 
by the best of men.” I take it we are not above relish ; 
also, that stf. readers are the best of men. 

“Sense Twister” was a keen little story, swell worked 
out. 

Didn't think “Men from Gayln” so good. Liked first 
three and last seven paragraphs about best of all. 
An interesting illustration by Lumen Winter. 

What a knockout I That's a keen sock-o, I think:: — ^the 
punch Paul gives the Futurian in part two, “Enslaved 
Brains,” which is a good seriaL 

The necessary apparatus, in order to see your brain, 
according to an article in the March 25, 1934, “What’s 
New in the Progress of Science,” consists of a piece 
of black velvet cloth about two feet square, a dark 
room, and a candle. 

Pin the cloth to the wall. Sit or stand with the 
eyes on a level with the center of the velvet, then 
hold the candle so that its fiame is from four to 
six inches in front of $nd slightly below the tip 
of the nose. Raise the eyes to the upper edge of the 
velvet and move the candle back and forth trans- 
versely across the face, keeping it in such a position 
that the flickering flame makes a line parallel with the 
eyes. 

This movement, it is explained, produces a counter- 
irritation of the retina ; a rhythm of the optic nerve 
follows, accompanied by a reflex action of the brain. 
Hence a figure of the part of the brain resting against 
the skull in the back of the head is pictured on the 
retina and is apparently seen on the black velvet. 

By careful practice, it is said, all the parts of one’s 
brain can thus be viewed, if the trouble to perform the 
experiment will but be taken. 

Those interested are warned that the period of ob- 
servation should not exceed thirty seconds at one 
time on account of the possibility of straining the 
optic nerve. Forrest J. Ackkiman, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

(Artists don't like to draw composite drawings. *rhey 
like to work alone and be able to sign their names 
on each piece of work and say “I did this 1” Winter's 
men would certainly be out of place in Paul’s 
backgrounds. If the entire drawing is not done in 
the same style, the illusion of reality vanishes. 

We did not print your news article as a special 
filler simply because we don’t believe it.-^EDlTOR.) 



Assorted Dimensions 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

This letter is, among other things, to congra^ilate 
you^ on the publication of Laurence Manning’s '*The 
Living Galaxy.” That story alone was certainly well 
worth the price of the magazine. Like most of Man- 
ning’s stories, it was weU written, thoroughly eojoy- 
iConfinaed on page 1017) 





Also Trial Package 
of 4 Blades For 10c 



NOW! 

PROBAK 

JUNIOR 



At Your Dealer 






“Gentlemen: 

“During the past few years 
I’ve been driven because of 
necessity into the lower, 
priced razor blades— my 
beard suffering because of 
the shortcomings of my 
pocket-book. Your Probak 
Jr. has brought back shav- 
ing comfort at no extra cost. 

“ Sincerely yourt, 

E. Eugene Leonhart, 
San Jose, Calif." 

Unsolicited letters like this 
prove the amazing quality 
of Probak Jr. Try this re- 
markable bkde — uniformly 
keen and smooth-shaving. 
Get Probak Jr. from your 
neatest dealer’s— a teniaric- 
able value at 2$ blades for 
only 59^ or a special trial 
pacbtge of 4 for 10^. 

PrchA Jtmi e rfits t ell 
CHletteimdPnMkraxtn 



BEFORE SUCH A 
SMOOTH SHAVING BLADE 

at this low price! 



THERE’S GOOD READING IN 



BAR BA INS 



SPRAYER OUTFIT 




This Is the Ideal outfit for all-around spraying work wherever 
current Is available. With it you can spray paint, varnish, dueo, 
enamel, lacquer, Insecticides, etc., with speed. Tou can move it 
from one room to another. Simply Insert plug into electric socket 
and this marvelous machine is ready. 

Outfit equipped complete with I>e Vllbiss Gun, Universal 
bead, with quart aluminum cup, which enables you to obtain 
round or fan spray, H h.p. heavy duty motor, 110-volt, A.C., 
60-eycle, air filter, safety valve, Kellogg Air-Cooled Compressor, 
19^x1%. 15 feet of hose. C(»d and plug. Bquipped with 50-lbs. 
Xvessure tank. Pint mason jars can be used on gun for extra 
containers. 

Prtee •Cconaplete outfit with ^n« 

Price of ontflt without motor« Sifiv.OO 
Price of UePUblsB Clam SS*05 alone 
Price of Filter XanR, alone 

Price of Compressor* ST. SO alone 




^oveNTUe^ss 

for February 



Don’t mi88 the COMPLETE NOVEL in 
this issue by 

LEONARD H. NASON 

“THE WAK GANG" 

A Story by an author known all 
over the world for his exciting and 
authentic stories of the War 

ALSO SHORT STORIES BY CAPTAIN 
DINGLE, FRANCIS ROTCH, P. H. 
MacARTHUR 





SEXOLOGY, foremost educational sex magazine, is writtso 
in simple language and can be read by every member of the 
family, it Is instructive, enlightening — not a risque book— 
contains no offensive matter. 

Contains 26 important articles on Sex Science, 68 pages, with 
attractive two-color cover. Here are a few of the more important 
articles i 

Sex Inwmpatibinty— *1$ Pregnaney Dangerous In Women Ow 
30?— ‘Neuralgia of the Sex Organs— ‘Vaginismus and M^led 
Life_«CircumcIsion Among the Jews— ‘Aged Mon as Fathers— 
‘Should I Be 'Cystoseoped ?— Sexual Life 
of Athletes— ‘Spurious Pregnancy— ‘The 
“Juvenator” Fraud— MaJfonnations of 

the Male Organ — ‘Man Cwries Twin in 
Tumor^*F«naie Breast Development— 

Proteetien Against Ignorance— ‘Mother 
at If— U Frigidity Inherited? — ‘Gesta- 
tion in Man and Animals— Extraordinary 
Sex Habita— Questions and Answers. 

‘Artiole illustrated. 



Get a copy of 
SEXOLOGY on 
any newsstand, 
(X, if your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, send 25c 
cash or stamps 
for currmit issue. 



SRXOLOGY 97W Hudaon Street NewT«k,N.T. 



G E fyiOTORS These Motors were manufactured 
■ * V*%aw jjy jjjg G^eral Electric Company 

and originally Intended for use by a large manufacturing 
company. 

Here are the aped- 
flcatlons: 1/80 b.p.— 

4800 B.P.M. Untf«- 
sal A.C. and U.C. 

110 volts Instant re- 
verse. Size: Diameter 
a*, length overall 4*. 

Diameter of shaft 
Add 25c for special 
packing and mailing 
anywhere in U. S. A. 

Ship. Wght. 3 lbs. 

$ 2 « 

“ EACH 

WHILE THEY LAST 
Original Price $12.00 



Westixighouse Power 

Manufactured by Weatlng- 
heuse for U.S. Signal Corpa. 

Built-In (x«amutator takes 
eff the generated D.C. Three 
leads extend through the 
casing to permit a 4H-V, 
fiasblight-type battery to be 
twitched into circuit for 
starting, and to control the 
A.C. output. Botated at Its 
normal speed of 4,500 r.p.m. 
the output is 200 W., at 

115 to 126 V. (on open circuit), 900 cycles. The rotor turns in 
ball bearings. Shaft lengUi (driving end), 2 ins.; diameter, 
9/16 in. ; the end is threaded for a distance of % in. Base 
dimensions, exclusive of the shaft, 4^ x 6^ In. in diameter. 
Guaranteed new and perfect. 

Remit by cheek or money order for full amount of each Item- 
Shipped Exbrees Collect if sufficient money Is not enclosed for 
parcel jiost. No C.O.D. order accepted — Money refunded if not 



WS-135 



Address 



Look tor 

HIGH-SEAS ADVENTURES 

Newsstands ..J 
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{Continued from page 1015) 

able, and for sheer imaginative power, unsurpassed 
by any science-fiction tale that I l:»ye ever read (with 
the possible exception of "The Elixir"). 

1 wish to take issue with him, though, on his con- 
ception of “the edge of space,” which seems a bit 
hazy. His idea (apparent not only in "The Living 
Galaxy,” but also in "The Elixir”) seems to be that 
toward "the edge of space” the stars thin out and that 
after awhile, providing one can keep going, there 
are no more stars and no more "space” nor matter 
(yet the story on this point is self-contradictory). 

The conception of space which today is accepted by 
most scientists is that it is "finite but unbounded.” 
Manning’s conception as vaguely set forth in his story 
is totally at variance with this theory, for his space 
is finite ond bounded, and the problem he presents to 
his astrogators is how to get beyond the boundary of 
apace. According to his conception, there must always 
be something l^yond the end of space (the something 
in this particular story is more space). His "end of 
space” is simply an end of stars (not even an end 
of matter as he says, for Bzonn’s party could see 
hght from the stars — and light, according to the quan- 
tum theory, is a form of matter). This conception, in 
the light of modern knowledge, is inaccurate. 

While it is true that Einstein’s^ four-dimensional 
continuum is impossible to visualize concretely, a 
working theory of it can be gained by the oft-repeated 
but amazingly clarifying analogy of the sphere. 

You have in your hand, say, a three-dimensional 
sphere, an ordinary rubber ball such as you’ve seen 
and used many times. Let us imagine that this sphere 
la a three-dimensional continuum. The surface of the 
sphere has perhaps two-dimensional worlds of its 
own with funny, unimaginable two-dimensional inhabi- 
tants — ^and both worlds and inhabitants can move only 
in the plane that bounds the sphere. 

To such an infinitesimal inhabitant, then, the uni- 
verse appears as an immense plane. He may reason, 
accordingly, that this plane stretches away to infinity. 
Be builds himself a two-dimensional space-ship (what- 
ever that may be like) and sets forth to explore his 
imiverse. But after he has traveled long and far 
in what his computations show to be a straight line, 
he finds that he has arrived back at his starting point ! 
He checks bis computations again and rechecks the 
course which his ship followed, and finds that there 
was no mistake in his reckoning. He rightly decides, 
then, that he has omitted some vital factor from his 
calculations — & factor which would explain this amaz- 
ing discrepancy between figures and fact. 

After some complicated thinking on the subject, he 
figures out that the reason he has returned to his 
starting point is that the plane in which he traveled 
'^ae itself warped in some way which he cannot under- 
stand, 80 that it twists back upon itself. To account 
for this warping, he postulates a third dimension 
(which be can perhaps sense imperfectly, as we of the 
three-dimensional universe sense the fourth dimension 
time), of which the plane universe be knows is the 
boundary. 

Thus, what he thought was a straight line — and was, 
so far as all two-dimensional calculations could show 
“^was in reality curved in a third dimension. The 
only way for him to leave his plane universe, be 
realizes, is to travel via a third dimension — fly off at a 
tangent, perhaps, from his present environment. 

According to the generally accepted theory today, 
the three-dimensional space which we inhabit is the 
boundary of a four-dimensional continuum, probably 
spherical — as the two-dimensional surface was the 
boundary of the three-dimensional continuum. A space 
traveler setting out to explore the three-dimensional 
cosmos and traveling in a line that according to all 
calculations was straight, would eventually return to 
his starting point, because in reality his line of travel 
was curved in a fourth dimension. The space in which 
he traveled was "warped”; it curled around on itself 
in some inexplicable way, as the surface of a sphere 
curls around the third dimension of the sphere. The 
space traveler, then, has been traveling upon the 
"surface” of a four-dimensional sphere. His universe, 
like that of our flat friend, is finite but without a 
boundary ; it is a boundary in itself. — The only logi- 
cally conceivable way of leaving his universe is yia^a 
fourth dimension. — But when we reach this stage in 
OUT logic we run amuck into such a welter of paradoxes 
that — well, let it go at that for now. 

(Continued on page 1019) 




LOWEST PRICESoNEARfH 



TIftC. VSERa by the tbouaande 
[over the IT. 6. A. vouch for the LONG. HARD 
I SERVICE, under severest roed cood>tioi>s of our 



Id hietory with IS ssoalb gukrastM. 

Today 



BALLOON Tires 
Size EHnt Tires Tubes 
80X4.4O-V1 S2.15 tO.85 



29x4.60-20 

80x4.60-21 

2fix4.76-10 

29x4.76-80 

29x6.00-10 

80x6.00-20 

28x6.28-18 

29X6.2&-10 

80x6.26-20 

81x6.25-21 

28 x 6 . 60-18 

29x5.60-10 

80x6.00-18 

81x6.00-19 

82x0.00-20 

83x6.00-21 

82x6.60-20 



2.4S 

2.50 

2.is 

2.85 

2.90 

2.95 

2.95 

3.25 

3.35 

3.35 

3.40 

3.40 

a.4s 

3.SS 

3.7S 



0.86 

0.86 

0. 96 
0.66 
1.06 
1.06 
1.16 
M 6 

1. J6 

1.15 
L16 

ri 6 

1.16 
1.16 
1.26 
1.25 



30x3 82.25 $0.65 

a0x3K 2.3S 0.76 

31x4 2.9S 0.86 

33x4 2.95 0.86 

38x4 2.95 0.86 

34x4 3.25 0.86 



UtA(:tR.h WANTFD 



CORD Tires 
Size Tires Tubes Size Tires Tubes 
* 32x4 3.35 1.15 



. .. Eli 

34x41t 3.45 1.15 

30x6 3.85 1.25 

33x5 3.7S 1.4S 

86x5 3.95 1.54 



HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 
Size Tires Tubssi Size Tires Tubes 
30x5 84.25 81.96186x6 9.98 &»§ 

34x5 4.2S 2.00134x7 

32x6(8) 7.95 S.76|S6z8 
32x6(10)8.95 a75l40x8 



SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT 

— 'With each tiro ordered. (S4.00 dsDSsit 
1.361 on ea^^TVucl^Tire.) we ship bsl* 



SAM C.O.D.. Deduot 5 per cent if 
essb 18 sent in full with order. ' 



TUBES BRMD NEW— QUARANTCEO. Tires fsiline to 
12 months service replaced at half prioe. ORDER NOW I 

YORK TIRE a RUBBER CO., Dept. 2124 

WSjOCottey Grove Ave. “* * * 
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30 Days T rial! 



aT/\Tfr S^ou can ride a 
nillW R«DUiDe Mead 
bicycle 80 days 
without ‘Tjuying for keeps."< 

Return It at our expense M not 
Batisfied. Write qulA for FREE 
color Catalog, marvelous new 
prices, special offers. SAVE 1/3 
buying direct from MEAD I 

$19.95 

Mead’s Sentinel bike only 
$19.95 — Rangers a few dollars 
more. America's finest quality 
bicycles at rock-bottom prices. 

Rider Agents Wanted 

Bide and exhibit sample of our new Balloon- 
Tire RANGER, and make money. Opp<»'tunity 
of lifetime. Special Offers on our entire line 
of quality bicycles— if you hurry! Send no money 
— write. 

Tircifi One-Half on lamps, wheels, tires* 

aiiva equipment. Drop us a postal. 



Mead 




CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT.D-228, CHICAGO FREE! 
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ilSlirBIC ROYi^LTIES Yll 

paid by Music Publlahers and Talking Picture Frodueart. 

booklet describes most complete song service ever offered. Hit wrtlart 
will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or lyrics to yov 
Mite, secure U. S. copyright, broadcast your song over the radto- 
Oor Belee Departme nt Bu broits to Muslo Publishers and Hollyvqii 
Pleture Studios. WRITE TODAY for FEES BOOELi^. 

UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE, 652 M«y«r Bldg., 
W98t8rn Av«nu« and !%«rra Vieta. HollTWood. Caltfomla 







SrOP«ouRRii|»ture 

Worries/ 



Uarn About My Perfected 
Unique Rupture Invention! 

Why worry and suffer with that rup- 
ture any longer? Leant now about my 
perfected rupture invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort, and happiness 
to tlmusands by assisting Nature in re- 
lieving and curing many cases of re- 
duclbk hernial You can imagine how 
happy these thousands of rupture suf- 
ferers were when they wrote me to 
report relief, comfort and cures 1 How 
would YOU like to be able to fed. 
that same happiness— to sit down and 
write me such a message — a few months 
from today! Hurry — send coupon 
quick for Free Rupture Book, PRC50F 
of results and invention revelation! 

IV^terions-Actins Device 
Binds and Draws me Broken 
Parts Together as Yon Would 
a Broken Limbi 

Surprisingly — continually— my Ef- 
fected Automatic Air Cushions draw 
the broken parts together allowing 
Nature, the Great Healer, to swing into 
actlonl All the while you should ex- 
perience the most heavenly comfort 
and security. Look I No obnoxious 
springs or pads or metal girdlesl No 
salves or plasters! My complete ap- 
pliance is feather-lite, durable, invisible, 
sanitary and CHEAP IN PRICE! 
Wouldn’t YOU like to say “good-bye" 
to rupture worries and “hello” to 
NEW freedom . . . NEW glory in 
living . . . NEW happiness— with the 
help of Mother Nature and my 
mysterioMS-acting Air Cushion 
Appliances ? 

Rupture Book FREE! 



1 CONFIOCNTIAL COUPON 

2 f»rmiPTURESUFFroCRft 

I B* C Brooks^ _ 

I Kosh me your new Free Book. 
I amasing roptare mathod r*“ 
I velation, proof of roMilts, all 
I wltboat obligation* ana In 
I ptolOi walod envalope. 

I Nam * _ 



I 



9tat» 



InrMtor 

— Stats 
whether 
for man, d 
wsmaa □ 
or cki^ □ _ 



n <! I d !' 

ShowBtupture Shows old-style ^ows rupture 
beforeo2a<ttyle truss in place. The before Auto- 
tniM was ap« walls of wound can- maticAlrCush- 
plied. not come together, ion is in place. 

Acute is improbable. 



Shows perfected iik* 
vention in place* 
Note how ed^ are 
drawn together in 
normal position* 



r PROOF! 

Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases 
“LIFTS 400 LBS J” 

“Have DO farther oae for year Appll* 
anee at l*m O. K. Wore It a year. 1 
DOW eaa Oft 400 Ibe.. witboat any 
Jobe L. Batges* ^ W. Loeoet 
St* York* Pa 

. «CAN BUN UP BILL” 

had a rmtan aboot 14 joats, 
wore year AppUanoe for 3. It Is about 
a year tlDoe I threw It awv. 1 feel 
fioa gaining weight nloelF. I can ran 
— •* — hill w^iel^l Deeer oooU 

“ aretrom. »« 
>feiand,0. 



Qp a^ down hUre 
before^ — Mr. J. . 
^^Trowbrldgo Aw. 



Sent On Trial! 

My invention is never sold in stores 
nor by agents. Beware of imitationsi 
You can get it only from my U. S. 
factories or from my 33 foreign 
offices! And PU send it to you on trim. 
If you don’t like it — if it doesn’t 
“work” — it costs you NOTHINO. 
But don’t buy now. Get the facts 
about it FIRST! W rite me today. I’ll 
answer in plain, sealed envelope 
with amazing information/iee. Stop 
Your RuptureWottles; send coupon! 

BROOKS APPLIANCE Ca 

168-B State St Marshall, IBch. 
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iC&lUimued fr^m. pege 1017) 

I thinic INe desoonstrated my point, tbonsli, tbst 
acceding to present theories it would be mconceivable 
to get outside of space by any maneuver, however 
Intncate or complicated, in three dimensiom (1 wish 
Mr. Manning bad elucMated a bit about the **three 
Impinging curves, each of three dimensions,** but as 
it is, they’re jist words. Once Bzonn took a carve 
into a fourth dbnension his problem would be aoto* 
matically solved). 

Then, once out of space, aH direct contact wHh it 
would be lost. The travelers conld not see the light 
from it as did Bzonn and bis party, unless tlw light 
traveled through a fourth dlmension-^nd if that 
happened (and it would mean, by the way, a le a kag e 
of matter and energy from our universe), the light 
would not nuaiiifest itself to the travelera. 

Turning to analogy again to illastrate the point, let’s 
imagine that our two-dimensk)nal adventurer has 
nventoally succeeded in setting himself free of Ws 
universe and is cruisiv about in other planes. Any 
communication from his home-universe would haw to 
reach him vis a third dimension and would, it^fa 
certain (1 could go into detail, 1 supMse, with 
theoreUeal exceptions, but this dissertation s already 
getting a bit unman^reable), strike him— -or pass 
through him <he’a so thin he’s nonexistent anyrw^ 
in a three^mensional sense) in such a way that be 
would not recognize near even directly feel it. 

Well &e*e yon are. I know ^diat I*m talking mhoot, 
bat can anyone else figure out what Tm trying to 
pay? 

At any rate, it was a grand tale. The fttet titat it 
Interested me (and 1*11 wager others as well) enough 
to make me want to contradict some of ha state* 
■nents proves its merit; for anything that clarifies 
thought — and there's nothing quite so effeetiye in titat 
diMctkm as statements with which you violently dia- 
ngr e e is totaUy to the good. 

1 enjoy most of Mr. Manning’s stories very much. 
Ste **Voyage of the A3t«!ol<r* and **The Wreck of the 
Asteroid** were just about the acme of interplanetary 
fiction. A sequel was hinted at in the last paragraiw 
or two of “The Wreck of the Asteroid.” Let’s have H, 
please. Also, the stories is “The Man Who Awoke” 
aeries were almost equally good. 

Of the other stor i es in the September issue 1 have 
read 80 far only “The Mui from Beyond.** hy John 
Beynon Harris, xfbich was excellent in every w^, 
smd “The Tree of Evil*’ by David H. Keller. M. D, 
The latter isn’t exactly what Fd choose for ttgbt ot 
pleasurable racing. A story like that^to idl ^r ight 
once in a great wfail^ 1 suppose, but Pm glad you 
don’t feed us a steady diet of it. 

Of all forms of science-fiction, I Kke interplanetafy 
and interstellar stories best, where they are wal 
worked out and with an eye toward science as well 
MS dramatic values. 

I hope you’ll pardon the length of this letter. Ifs 
only once a year or so that I have the time and in- 
clination to write to some snch forum as this, so 
when it does happen, I’ve lots of steam to blow off. 

By the way — in reading this letter over, Pve found 
myself with rather a Hiring for our two-dimensional 
friend. Possibly a saga of his adventures misdit 
make an interesting yam for a magazine such as 
this if I ever get time to write it. 

Frances Tebbstts, 
Los Angles, CaHf. 

(Ton must remember that oenceptionB of the finite 
universe, the edge of space, etc., are all theories and 
they arc not accepted by most scientists. Mr. Man- 
ning presented a rather new theory in his story, at 
variance with modern conceptions, but that is what 
Wonder Stqrirs is for— we want to bring out new 
theories, so long as they do not contradict known faeU 
Of course, they can contradict other theories, which art 
not known fact. 

We like your analogy of the two-dimensional being 
traveling around the sphere to a man traveling around 
the universe and returning to his starting point. It is 
very clear — in fact, a lot clearer than we have seen 
H proTOonded in the stories themselves. Authors men- 
tion the feet that a space-ship would have to travel in 
the fourth dimension to reftum to its starting point, 
but few bring out just bow it can be done, as you 
do in your letter. — EDITOR.) 




Home Treatment That 
Costs Nothing To Try 

Oderimnid Tut,ha, 
— vAb, LW, Cu Giv, 
It SmtcU, at Homehi 
T„ . C e ff „orFwl. 

H Ton have • ho^ 
band, soo, brotfacr, 
, 1 father or friend triio 
5 , t; j is a victim of liquor, 
it should be just the 
Wc’nAURapprNow-u,, thins yon want AH 

Pwa? send vour name and 

(maw, want nmTwmnan address and we win 
■tehnewsbsrttt). send absolutely FrI% 
Id plain wnmer, a trial pacitage of GoldenTsMt 
•B,nt You will b, thankful as long as you Uve 
that you did it Address Dr. J, W. Haines Co« 
U06 Glenn BuBfUiic. Qncinnatt Cniio. 




-Print Your Photoi 

OB Paper, Fabrics, Wood, Robber, ote. 

Trantfoto Does it in 3 Minutet 

Prmt, and reprint your fiivorite negative ca aifoost 
ANY surface with this sensatioanl new dlsco vei y l 
Permanent, washable prints on P^>er, Caids, Pillows, 



HandkeicUeft, Lampshades, Pu^-fimngs^ Surts^ 
etc. Direct from any use negative in 4 minut^ 

No Dark Room! Retults Guaranteed! 

Prints in sunlight — no equipment aeededt ^lend 60e 
for con^ete treatment to print 150 3x5 prints. 
(C.O.D.TSc) Perfect prints every time or money backi 

AGMim . a • Mate IMlrt 

Sensationsd eareingB by agents, demonsttatorm. Write 
for particulars. ^>ecwl trial size, 50c. 

ADIRS COn se E. Fordham Road, R. Y. 6. 



Help Kidneys 

Don't Take Drastic Drugs 

You have nine ttiUiea tiny tabes or filters in yoav 
Kidneys which may be endangered by using drastic, irrio 
taring drugs. Ba careful If poorly functioning Kidneys o? 
Bladd^ make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 
P^Bs, Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning. Smarting, Acidity. 
Ncorfdgia or Rheumatic Pains. Lumbago or Lost OT 
Vitality, don’t waste a minute. Try the Doi^r’s prescrip* 
tion called Cystex (pronounced Siss-tex). Formula in ev^ 
package. Starts work in IS minutes. Soothes and toMS 
raw, irritated tissues. It is helping millions ef sufferer* 
and is guaranteed to fix you up to your satisfactioa or 
money back on return of empty package. Cystez is only 
76c at all druggists. 



BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 

DETECTIVE.. 



Trained Hen and Wun«n in Deann* 
Bverywbm far Secret Inraetigation ani 
Confidential Work. Experience nnneceenaiy. 
Write today for FREE Dctcctir, Fimer 
and Pnrtimlars. 

NATIONAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM, Dept. L, 
340 Electric BuilcUng, Omaha, Nebraaka. 




Good News tor Members ot the 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 



VHB foUowlnf lilt of «Mcetlali hai bam pNptted 
* for momberi of ttie SCnSIOl) VIOTION idiiOUl 
bf tbi offloori «l Headamners. 



A FEW WO 






1%e SOIsrfO FZCnON tOAOUl WM foanded 
la Fobruarr. 1014. Tba BkoouUto Direotoro aro m 
foDowi : 

Forrait 3. Aokerraan. Eando Binder. Jaek Barrow. 
Edmond Hamilton. Darld H. KaUer. M.D.. P. 
Sobujrler Miller. Clark Aahton Smith, and B. F. 
Starzl. Hugo Qenubadc, Executlra Secretary. Charlea 
B. Hom ig, A sitatant Secretary. 

The BCHBNCB FICTION ItEAGUH la a member' 
•hip organlcatton for the promotion of iclenee flotioo. 
There are no dues, no feea. ao initiations, in oonneo' 
tion with the LHAGUB. No one makM any money 
from It: no one derives any salary. The only tnoMne 
which the LEAQUB baa ta from Its membership 
esientlals. A pamphlet setting forth the LiEAGtJB'S 
numerous aspirations and purposes will be sent to 
asiyooe on receipt of a 8o stamp to cover postage. 

One of the purposes of tbe SCl^CS FICTION 
UDAOUB Is to enhance the popularity of soieooe 
fiction, to Increase the number of lU loyal followers 
by converting potential advocates to the cause. To 
this end. the SCIENCB FICTION LBAGUB supplies 
members with membership letterheads, envmopes. 
lapel buttons, and other essentials. As soon as you 
are mrolled as a member, a beautiful oertUUmte 
with the LBAQUB'S seal will be sent to you. pro- 
viding 18c In stamps or ooln Is sent for oaulng and 
haodfing charges. However, this will be given h!oe 
to all those enrolled members who find It possible 
to call personally at Headquarters for it. 

Another oonitderatlon which greatly benefits mem- 
bers Is that they are entitled to preferential dls- 
oottots when buying eclence fiction books from mimer- 
ous firms who have agreed to allow lower prices to 
all SCIENOE FICTION LEAGUE members. The 
book publishers realize that, tbe more fervid fans 
there are to boost science flotlon, tbe more business 
will result therefrom: and a goodly portion of the 
publishing business la willing, for this reason, to 
assist SCIENCB FICTION LEAOUB members in 
increasing their science fiction oolleotlona by secur- 
ing the latest books of this typb at dtsoounted prices. 

SCIENCE FICTION ESSENTIALS 
LISTED HERE SOLD ONLY TO 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE MEMBERS 

All the essmitlals listed on this page are never 
sold to outsiders. They cannot be bought by anyone 
unless he has already enrolled as one of the members 
of the SCIENCE FICTION LBAGUB or signs the 
blank on this page (which automatically enrolla him 
as a member, always provided that be Is a science 
fiction entbuslaat). 

If, therefore, you ord^ any of the sclmoe flctlop 
essentials without filling out the blank, or a faestralle 
(unless ycu are already enrolled aa a LEAGUB mem- 
ber). your money will be returned to you. 

Inasmuch as the LEAGUE 1s Imternational, it 
makes no difference whether you are a oltlsen of 
the United States or any other country. The IjlAGUE 
is open to all. 




It ix9irnli>t>3no!tnia IkI) ill 
lilcUtliita Ilf Anurica . U» 



xlnliri 

3ohtt 30oa> 

amoMlifrof U)isCrogua 
liTlHhuw lolitnoLl^Cnlifii^itr |qs 



LEAGUE LETTERHEADS 

A beautiful letterhead has been eapeeiaUy d»* 
signed for members' oorrespondenoe. It Is She 
official letterhead for all members of the LBAGUB 
and la ImTaluable when It becomes necessary to 
correspond with other members or with Head- 
Quarters. 

A--BCIENCE FICTION LBAGUB IwttM- 
heads. per 100 Prepaid 50c 

LEAGUE ENVELOPES 

So that letters mailed to members of the 
LBAGUB can be Immediately recomlzed. spe<^ 
envel^eit that harmonize with the letterheads 
have been printed. 

B-SCIBNCE FICTION LEAGUB enyel- 
opes, per 100 Prepaid 50e 

LEAGUE SEALS 

These seals, or stickers, are printed In three 
colon and measure 1^' In diameter, and are 
gummed on one side. They are used by raeiUbm 
to affir to stationery, letterheads, envelopes, 
poatol cards end tbe like, the seals si gnify t hat 
you are a member of the SCIBNGB FICTION 
LEAGUE. Sold in loU of mr multiples 

thereof. 

C— SCIENCB FICTION LBAGUB SMla, 
p*r X5 Prepaid 15e 

LEAGUE UPEL BUTTON 

This beautiful button is made In hard enamel 
In four colore— red, white, blue and gold. It 
messitres In diameter. By wearing Uiit but- 
ton, other members will recognize you. Many 
friends will perhaps also want to join tbO 
LBAGUB. The button must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

D— SCIENCE FICTION LBAGUB Upel 

button Prepaid S5c 

DD— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUB lapel 
bntton, like the one deacribed abo^ 
but in eolid greld Prepaid IS.50 




A 80c per Hi 




B— SOo por lOt 




C->lSafortf I 




If you do net wish to mutilate this magailae, 
any number cf applioatlent will be suypllefl upon ^ 

request. D — SSeeaela 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 99 Hudson Stnut, Nuw York, H.Y 



FREE 

CERTIFiaTE 
To the left is an illu,. 
tratkm of the certifi' 
cate provided sQ 
memb^ of die SCI- 
ENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE!, h ii leol 
to ell manbers upon 
receipt of ISe in 
eUmps to cover mail 
charges. 

WONDER STORIES 
U the voice of the 

SCIENCE nenoN 
LEAGUE— a monifaly 
department 
in die mtiaxiiie. 



Application for Membership 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 99 Hudwn Strert, N«r York, N. V. 

I. the undersigned, herewith desire to apply for membersblp In the 
SCIENCB FICTION LEAGUB. In Joining the LEAGUB, I understand 
that I am not assessed for membership and that there are no dues and no 
foes of nny kind. I pledge msrself to abide by all the rulea and regula- 
tions of tbe SCIENCE FICTION LBAGUB. which rules you are to send 
me on receipt of this application. 

I belong to the following eleis (put an X in cornet Space): < ) Fie- 

fesslmial: ( ) Business; ( ) Student: ( ) (Raeae 

print information) 

Name ....Age 



Address ....a*.. ......a..* 

City and State 

Country Date 

I enclose 15c, for postage ud handling, for my ICemberehlp OmilflaalA 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. M Hudson Street New Vert. N. V. 

Gentlemen: 

( 1 1 am already enrolled in tbe SCIENCB FICTION LBAGUB. 
j 1 am a new member and attach my application to this ooupOQ. 
Please send me tha following SCISNCB FZCmO(N LBAGUB 
tlals listed in this advertlsemei^; (Fleaaa print Informatian) 



f(V which I enclose $ herewith. 

(Tha IBAOUB accepts moniy orden, sMb or MR u. Il i 
•sy dsoomlnattoo. Better cash or slainDe.) 



Addreea. 
CHty ... 



State WS-U5 
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On the Newsstands 



the Cony 



KNOW THYSELF! 

H ere you have a publica- 
tion popularizing medi- 
cine — ^written in a non-scien- 
tlfic manner. Every article 
which appears In POPULAR 
\\ MEDICINE is prepared by 
' some leading physician 
. . . each article is authori- 
tative, instructive and bene- 
ficial. It is written In a 
non-scientific manner. Illus- 
trationa In many cases ac- 
company the articles. 

What Ails You? 

All of US have some minor 
ailments which constantly 
annoy and baffle us. POPU- 
LAR MEDICINE sets you 
straight through its many 
articles and through its 
I speciar departments: "The 
\ Diagnostician" and "Ques- 
\tions and Answers." 

\ POPULAR MEDICINE is 
J opposed to quackery, and 
will expose these exploita- 
tions; POPULAR MEDI- 
CINE is opposed to fake 
medical appliances, and cer- 
tain patent medicines ; 
POPULAR MEDICINE is. opposed to useless surgical aera- 
tions; POPULAR MEDICINE is edited by the well-known 
l>r. David H. Keller, and all articles appearing in It are 
written exclusively by men In the medical profession. 

A Brief Resume of the December issue: 

The Common Cold and Common Sense; Safety from Concep- 
tion (Illustrated); New Medical Devices (Illustrated); Tuber- 
culosis Can Be Cured (Illustrated); Sinus Trouble (Illustrated); 
Hmv Long Must I Sleep?; The Common Cold (Illustrated); 
^at Is Really Indigestion?; Mechanics of CTilldblrth (Dlus- 
trated) ; The Conquest of Diphtheria: Inheritance of Bodily 
Defects (Illustrated); Before the Doctor Comes; The Diagnosti- 
cian (Illustrated); Questions and Answers; and other Interesting 
features. 

AL'PL'P ■ For a limited time only, you can 
drCil/liUj get POPULAR MEDICINE at a 

faduced rate. Mail remittance in check or money order. 

8 MONTHS FOR $1-00 

POPULAR MEDICINB 

97W Hudson Streot New York, N. Y, 



J?^>NOW 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND 
MECHANICS is the finest scien- 
tific - technical - mechanical-con- 
structional magazine in the field. 

Up - to - the - minute with news 
flashes of scientific events. Dozens of con- 
structional articles and many popular experi- 
ments. Ideas from which you can make 
things to sell. 

A HOST OF INTERESTING SUBJECTS COVERED: 
Woodworking — Photography — Magic — Patents and In- 
ventions — Book Reviews — 
Metalworking — Chemistry- 
Engineering — Microscopy 
— Electrical Experiments 
— Household Helps — 
Shop Hints and other 
subjects. 

Get your copy 
today! 

ON ALL 
NEWSSTANDSI 

10 ® The Copy 



Over 150 lllnatratlons 
lOe the Copy On A.11 Bfewsstande 







Uhe tl.S.AIR CORPS 

C Takes In this year 600 unmarried men between ages 
p of 20 and 28 years and gives them KKKK FLYIN(5 
P TRAINING consisting of 200 SOLO UOUE3, in- 
“ eluding cross country and night flying. Gives them Special TJnl- 
(orms. Transportation to the Field, Living lihpenses, and also 
pays each man $75 a month for learning to FLY. PLENTY OF 
FLYING HJCRE. The Training costs Absolutely Nothing. l«t 
us tell Y'ou: Holv to Get In; Intormatioa about tjnlforms. Baolt> 
Leave, and Actual Life at the NKW $10,OUQ,000 Field. Send 

S ur Name. Hand postman $1 and postage when 9000-word 
formation comes. It is COMPLirTE. Nothing else to buy. 

FLYING INTELLIGENCE BUREAU ^ 

401 Judsen iay Rives Bldg. Los Angeles, California 



STOP TOBACCO? 






Banlab the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Uedeemer. 
Not a substitute, not habit forming. 
Write for free booklet telling of In- 
jurious effect of tobacco and depend- 
able. easy way ta relieve . - 
the craving maiiymon have. 

N«w«UPharmacalCOB iKnAKi 
Dept. 240. St. Louis, Mo. 



BE A DETECTIVE 

Mmk0 Seorot lavostigmtionm 

Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating work Experience unnecessary. 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE, Write to 

8E0.C.B.WAQMER, 2640 Broadway, N.Y. 



DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try This 
'WondorfUl Trontmont 

for pile sufferlnB. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Pago Co., 2437-B Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 



Make Money at 

Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms. Exclusive new process. 
Bigger, better, quicker crops. More 
money for you! Enormous new de- 
mand. Illustrated book free. 

MUSHROOM 
tMOUftTRMES, LTO. 

776 Noolnooili Bldg.. Tofonio, Om,. 



LINCOLN AND INDIAN HEAD 

PENNIES WANTED 

We pay up to 

S A each if more than 1 1 years old • • • » 

^ M and up to $500 for certain U. S. Cents, 
fil Send lOc today for catalog. 

NATIONAL COIN COMPANY 

Box 73IT MILWAUKEE. WI8. 



fh A E AO/ Write today for FRBB Mail 

m O W V n 1 1 /C Order price list of Sanitary 
wlW W mr. w w Necessities of all kinds for men 
and women. Goods sent in plain sealed envelope, postage 
paid by us. 

P.O. BOX 383 D«pt. M-1 HamiHon, OfitaHo 



Be sure to turn to page 1022 of this issue 
Sind read the interesting advertisements 
in the “Swap Section.” There is surely 
one or two items that will interest you. 



Please mention Man Story Magazines when answering advertisements 
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THE SCIENCE FICTION SWAP COLUMN 

A department for tiie buying, selling, and exchanging of fantastic literature. 

Only ads of this nature accepted. Rates 2c per word. No discounts. Cash should 
accompany all orders. Advertisements to appear in the February issue must be 
received not later than Dec. 4th. Send all communications to WONDER 
STORIES, SWAP EDITOR, 99 Hudson St., New York City, N. Y. 

A SERVICE TO OUR READERS 



FOR SALE 



FOR SALE 



FIRST VOLUME of Amazing Stories and other set* 
•noe-fietioD. Send stamped envelope for list. Chai^ D. 
m W. Grand Sti* Elizabeth, N, J, 



ALL Science Fiction Magazines. Fiftir different dates. 
Only lOe each; qnarterUes 25c. Postpaid. 10 copies 
for $1.00. Send want list. H. Weissman, 161 W. 21st 
St., Kew Yo^ N. Y. 



DOUBLE SHADOW and Other Fantasies*' by 
Clark Ashton Smith — booklet containing a half-dozen 
imaginative and atmospheric tales— stories of exotic 
beauty, glamour, terror, strangenesB, irony, and satire. 
Price: 25 cents each (coin or stamps.) Also a small 
remainder of ‘*£bony and Crystal.'* a book of 114 
prose-poems published at $2.00 reduced to $1.00 per 
copy. Everything sent postpaid. Clark Ashton Smith. 
Auburn, California. 



WEIRD TALES: Hay. July. 1925, August. 1926; 
Argosy. March. April, 1918 ; others. 80c each postpaid. 
Daniel Jacoby, 640 Riverside, New Yoiic City. 



DR. DAVID H. KELLER'S new story. "Rider by 
Night" — never before published. Limited edition, ten 
cents each. Rush order if you want your. copy. FREE 1 
With every copy we will give a copy of Clark Ashton 
Smith's "Epiphany of Death" — also never before pub- 
lished — limits time only. Don't wait ! — Charles D. 
Homig, 187 W. Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 



OLD WONDER STORIES and other rare science fic- 
tion from almost forgotten magazines. Excerpts from 
old Argosies, AH-Stories. Munsey's, Blue Books, 
Cavaliers, Scrapbooks, Eve^body's, Populars. Dr. 
Haekensaw’s Secrets from Science and Invention. Old 
Weird Tales, Thrill Books. Black Cats. Very rrason- 
able prices. Send for list to: Isidore Manzon, 880 8. 
4th St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 



WONDER STORIES presents the very best in science- 
fiction literature. Don't take the chance of finding 
your newsdealer out of copies. Subscribe now — ^ifs 
cheaper and more convenient (right to your door) and 
you receive each issue earlier. Price: $2.50 per year. 
Address Subscription Department, WOKOS Stobxbs 
SFSC 15. 99 Hudson St.. New York City. N. Y, 

SCIENCE-FICTION BOOKS, zuagazines, for sale, 
trade. Will trade first edition "Messiah of the 
Cylinder" for first "Darkness and Dawn." English 
science-fiction fans please note : ' Will trade science- 
fiction books for : English editions any books by 
M. P. Shiel : some Haggard. Corelli. Wells. Emily 
Lawless. Stoker, etc. Harold Taves, 1507 East 172nd 
St.. Seattle. Wash. 



THE FANTASY PAN Is a fan magazine for lovers of 
the fantastic. We are now established and well into 
our second year. Here you will find articles, columns, 
departments, items of interest, biographies (all of a 
fantastic nature) by such prominent authors as Clark 
Ashton Smith and Eando Binder, besides the other 
leading authors of fantasy in the country and the 
world’s most active science-fiction and weird tale fans. 
Also poetry and brand new short stories. If you are 
a lovOT of fantastic literature, you should join the 
throng of loyal fans that have supported us this past 
year and a half — $1.00 a year. 10c per copy. Edited by 
Managing Editor of Wondbb Stories, The Fantasy 
Fan, 137 W. Grand St., Elizabeth. N» J. 



MIRACLE STORIES (two issues) ; Marvel Tales (three 
issues), two dollars per set. liie most sougbt^ter 
items in the field of science-fiction collecting. ^F 
Syndicate, 509 W. 26th St„ Austin, Tex, 



"HOW TO WRITE a Science Fiction Story" and 
"Celebrities I’ve Met" — information on eclenoe-flcUon 
notables. Both for 10c. Charles D. Homig, 187 W. 
Grand St., Elizabetii, N. J. 



WONDER and Amazing Monthlies and Quarterlies, 
also Weird Tales and other Magazines for sale cheap. 
Write for lists. Louis Leibovitz, 3886 Cambridge St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



COLLECTORS! — Add one or more of my original 
m a n uscripts to your collection. I am offering for sale 
such stories as Human Temiltes,'* "The C^- 

S ierors," "The Evening Star,” "The Menace,” ^The 
etal Doom,” and others — all tl t bona fide type- 
scripts. AU stories are full novel length. What am I 
offered? David H. Keller, "Underwood," 65 Broad 
St., Stroudsburg. Pa. 



COMPLETE sets or single issues: Air Wonder, As- 
tounding, Amazing and Quarterly. Wonder and Quar- 
terly. Send Want List. Will quote prices. Harry 
Boosel. 1623 E. 65th, Chicago. 



"THE KINGDOM of the Worm,” by Clark Ashton 
Smith, and "The Ancient Voice," by Eando Binder — 
never before published. Limited ^ition, 10c each story. 
Charles D. Hornig. 187 W. Grand St.. Elizabeth, N. J. 



WANTED 



WEIRD TALES. 1923-4-6-6. Also Argosies, All-Stories, 
and Science-Fiction. C^h or trade. B. Weinman, 67^ 
L.ndhurst St.. Rochester, N. Y. 



BACK NUMBERS of all science-fiction magazines 
from 1926 to 1984. Leslie J. Johnson, 46, Mill Lane, 
Liverpool. 18. England. 



WEIRD TALES for August 1926, also the covers of 
certain issues, also Amazing covers. What do you 
^nt for thmi T Charles D. Homig, 187 W. Grand St., 
£aizabeth. N. J. 



EXCHANGE 



USE THIS SECTION if you have any fantastic fic- 
tion that you would like to trade for other material 
that you have not as yet read. 



HERE ARE RESULTS! 



GEORGE GORDON CLARK of Brooklyn writes as 
follows: “I put an ad in the Science Fiction Swap 
Column and have to date received the most excellent 
results in return for so small an exi>enditure. In 
fact, the results were so satisfactory that for a time 
I was losing sleep trying to keep up with the 
oorrespondenoe.” This is proof that Science Fiction 
Swap Ads bring results f Use this column, only two 
cents per word. 
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famous NCyHS 



Read the Next Issue of 

PIRATE 

» STORIES 

A Complete Book-Length Novel 

“SKULL ISLAND” 

By C. M. BENNETT 

A thrilling story of blood and thunder 
on the Main 



Also 



“TREACHERY OF MOW GHEE” 

By LeRoy Lake 

Exciting* Swift-aetion tale of Chinese sea-bandits 



And several other short stories 
Specially-drawn series of exploits of 
modem pirates 



A regmlar reader*s department, **JoIly 
Roger’s Log,” in which your qnes- 
tiona are answered. 



Boy yoor copy of January Pirate 
Stories now->from any newsstand. 

15c The Copy 



The Greatest 
SCIENCE FICTION VOLUME 
Ever Published/ 

befort b s v e so 
as many mtsterptecei of 
fantasy been published ia 
one volume. Never before 
has auch literary value been 
Issued for such a ridicu- 
lously low cost. 

FAMOUS 
NOVELS 

By H. G. Wella 

Ixwk At the table of con- 
tenti: *‘Tbe Time Machine*', 
"The Island of Dr. Mo- 
reau*', *‘T b e lovitiMo 
Man*', "The War of the 
WoHds”, “The First Mea 
in the Moor**. “The Fo^ 
of the Gods", "In the Days 
el the Comev’, 

Just think t — Seven price- 
less tourneys away from tho 
humdrum, work-s-day werldl 
Here are stories that renaia 
etasflcs as Iona as the Kag* 
ll'h lanauage is spokut— 

S2«50 ft cony loncrrl Each fantaitio 

^ MA PAcce easily worth the 

' V R" of ihe entire book. 

Size of beak -«‘/2 t 6T fr you have ever read a 
seicnce-fictioD story, yon cannot deny yourself this volume. 
These novels are more than stories — they are vialons into tho 
unknown, such as have come from the pen of no other literary 
genius. Tou will forget that you are reading printed pagea 
and revel in the ecstasy of Wells’ vivid word-pictures i 
Seven masterpieces, each with seven times the merit of 
ordinary seienee-fletlon steries. at a seventh their value! 

DON’T DELAY! 

SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS 

97W Hudson street new York 



Rip "Raw-ing** 

JOKES, SONGS and TOASTS 

AND HOW TO MAKE OVER 

300 COCKTAILS, HIGHBALLS 

AND WHAT HAVE YOU/ 

AU in This 
new Book 

Here's a rollicking, ho- 
RWrous book with a bit of 
usefulneia added to it It la 
really the largest authentla 
book on bartending which 
tellH (he host how to mix 
several hundred delightful 
drinks — cocktails, highballs, 
rickeys. cordials, and other 
conooclions. Every man fond 
of entertaining guests at 
home will this new 

book really bandy and popu- 
lar at social functions. 

A BIG “HIT” 
EVERYWHERE 

This new guide. "THH 
PERFECT RARTENBINO 
HOST AT HOME. " con- 
tains over 15 old-time fa* 
vorite drinking songs anti 
doxens of toasts, iokes, 
wisecracks, and witty re-' 
marks. It is a book wbicli 
affords many boon of entertainment and amueemeoL 
n>ere are over M iUustrationt which offer plenty of amuse* 
meat for readers. __ . 

•THE PERFECT BARTEXDIXG HOST AT HOMB” will b# 
mailed directly to you if you enclose 25c in stamps or coin. 

GRENPARK COMPANY 

Owt. ws 

SB Hudson Street New York City 



THE NATION’S STRENGTH 
IS THE NATION'S HEALTH 

The sreatest threit to the ottion’i 
health is tuberculosis. It is the chief 
killer of men in industry between the 
aces of IS and 43 — 20,000 men in this 
croup alone die of it ^ery year. No one 
is safe from the disease until every case 
has been found and placed under treat* 
menb Hdp protect yourself and your 
Camily by using Chrisunas Seals on your 
holiday letters and packaces. The funds 
they provide finance a procram of pre- 
vention, discovery, and treatment of 
tuberculosis thronchout the entire year. 



; “WT- ; 

Tie IMTIOtUk. fTAWtaVLOCAl. WaweuUNU amOCUINM 
^mmnm$Txm 

Buy Christmas Seals 
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I Resigned as Ejcecutive of a Seven Million Dollar Corporation to 
Bring Men the News of this Great Drugless Home Treatment 



When I 
Learned 
Millions of 
Men Suffer 
With This 
Gland Disorder 



NOW * . . Men in Every CivU 
^JJzed Nation Praise this 
Great Discovery 

F or many years I was a directing executive of 
one of the larger steel concerns in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Then came an event that caused me 
to quickly resign from this lucrative position with 
.4s assumed future. 

* For some time I had been consulting a scientist 
wtHi'^rcgard to certain manufacturing formulas. 
One day, after such a discussion in niy office, this 
ina«.^akl, “You have many men working for you. 
Have you ever noticed how many men seem to 
'•ud«lcnly grow old. ro all to pieces in less ^ than a year’s 
time when they reach a certain middle aRe?*' I told him I 
ha«l noticed this in many cases. Further I said I was very 
much interested as I nearinR 4« myself. 

“Prostate trouble is the answer,” he said. 

‘‘That hardly seems possible.” I replied. ‘*\Vhy, I know 
of very few men who ever had that disorder.” 

“Yes, most men arc like you- they know* little atout the 
prostate Rland yet hiRhest medical authorities dehnitely say 
that nearly 7 men out of every 10 have prostate disorder 
aUer the aRC of 50. Literally millions of men have pros- 
tate troulde without kiKJwiiiR it. .Some confuse their trouble 
with kidney or bladdi^ dcrauRenient. Others think that they 
ara aRinR prematurely, that pains in feet, legs, back and 
licad and increasing frequent nightly risings are natural and 
nothing can be done about them.” 

Then he told me of . his discovery, a simple, easy way 
to revitalize the prostate gland — and how he had placed it 
in the hands of physicians and afflicted men for conclusive 
trial. The result.^ had l>een even more satisfactory thani 
expected, in some cases almo^ incrHible., 

He ended hy saying, ‘‘Money and business experience is* 
ncce«sary to bring this discovery to the millions of men 




wlio need it, ilt a cost everyone can afford. You are just 
the man.” 

My decision was made within a few days. Today I see 
that decision rewarded a thousand times over. Thousands 
of letters come to me from men telling of relief from most 
distressing conditions. Some tell how’ they have been saved 
from the necessity of the surgeon’s knife in a painfuLgland 
operation. Others tell of relief after all other methods have 
failed. Many say they feel 20 years younger — relieved 
fsom the torturous and painful conditions that often make 
life a burden for men of mature years. 

Are you aging too soon . . . getting up 5 to 10 times at 
night . . . are you on the down grade, half-living, blue, 
depressed, subject to chronic constipation, chronic fatigue, 
iKtckache, and weakness? Then it would give me great 
ideasure to tell you. too, how this scientist's discovery can 
be used in your own home with the understanding that 
unless you feel its amazing lK*nefits within a week’s time, it 
fosts you nothing. America’s most noted sanitarium has 
Advised it for home use. 

You owe it to yourself to act at once. Send no nione^’. 
iSimpiy mail the cou|»on at once. \V. J. KIRK. *Pre.sident, 
The Electro Thermal Co., 5585 Morris Ave., Steubenville. O. 



If you live West of the Rt>ckics. address The Electro 
Thermal Co.. 500 Wm. Fox Huilding. Dept. 55-8. I..os 
Angeles, Calif. In Canada, address The Klectro Ther- 
mal Co., Desk 55-S, S3 Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 



W. J. Kirk, Pres., 

The Electro Thermal 0<»., 

5585 Morris Ave., Steubenville. O. 

Please mall at once a free copy of the iKxikUt, “Why 
Many Men Are Old at 40.” and all details about the 
new treatment. I’m not obligated in any way. 



Name 
Addre.ss 
City . 



State 
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7hfi//fo (fuarafffeeif hbr/eZ-H^e 4II0]| Pe^rma/fce wtfh7h/y 

^»z!«fNew I 93 S MIDWm |ilXI I ft W W 

/ ^$vp^K J?e/4^j^e Wvr Radio I 

/ f^fm (A Imw ^ ( All f IVt >VAV£ BAND$ ) 



B efore you buy any radio wr-te for the new FREE 
1935 Miiwest “Fifteenth a!i miversary” catalog 
and see for, yourself the many reasons why 1 10,000 satisfied customers' 
bought their radios direct from the Midwdst Laboratories and saved 
from \i to pay more tiian- tii^(j^e«t-to-you laboratory ^rice? 

You, too, can make a positive saving of frcta 30^ to 50% by bnymg 
this more economical way. Learn why 'iKdwest outfierforms sets cost- 
ing up to 8*200.00 and more. Never beforelso much radio for so little 
money! Mid%vest gives you triple protection with: One-Year" Guar- 
antee, Foreign Reception Guaranteej Money-!^ack Guarantee. 

equalled w'orld-wide broadcasts... 
England, France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Itussia, Australia, etc. Send 
today 'for money-saving facts! 

SENUTIbNAL HIGH nOEUTY RQXniON 

This bi)ii;W, better, more powerful, clearer* 



Ihis dial was designed in keeping, witn ca anwANCED Ift.'IS PCATURCC 
the trend of the times, yet is not an aii^dane APVAHCTO 1W5 FEATUi« 
dial! It is a mapy-purposc •dial that per- Many exclusive features luelude. 
forma many funct!-‘ns. Now, Midwest guar- Micrcnlenuator., .lideU^ 
antces that inexperienced persons can~se- Audio GeficriUor...Cera- 

curc good foreign rocejition. Send for FitEE* 01^0 Coil Forms, el|C. Only Mid- 

miniature of actual rotating dial which ^ang^ 

clearly shf.ws these outstanding advantages: Mei^cyeles to 1-5 

1 . Dial c.iibr.i.d In Kiiocyclct, MegacycUt KC)— enabling you ito easily and 

and Meters; succes.sfully time in even low- 

2. Callletteraof American BroadcattStatione poWCrcd foreign StjltionS Up to 

printed o.. dial and niumlnated; j.j.OOO miles ftway Avith Cri^Stal- 

3. Slow-Fast, Smooth-Acting Tuning; , ’ , , *^1 

4 . st.tion Group Loc.tori dear, loud-speaker reception. 

5. Simplifiod Tunin, Cuid. U,r.t.i 5 \y jjands cpalje you to 

6 . Automatic Select-O-Band Indicator; • j. i » c x A- u ■c'-j i-* 

7. Illuminated Pointer Indicator, cnjoy today's finest High Fidelity 

, 8 . ^iknt Shadow Tuning— improvament on •‘American programs. 'In addition, 

Meter j^ning; get Canadian, pollce,amateur, 

---1- 9. CentrafPed Tuning, commercial, airplanfe and ship 
**** broadcasts and derive new delight 

The ^Iidwest 3(>- and new excitement’ from un- 

E a“‘2XSt; piM.WMCT IMIH 

i;riAr.ri. 0 A>.,;fiil n- Increaaimzcostaares'jretoresult'inhigher^pmi 
JBiPPi^WlM hp®.®* beautliul,ar- radio prices soon. Buy before thfe big 

tlStlC de luxe con- vance.. , now. .. while you can tak^ ad%’an-.^BFV 

sole and chassis in tage of MidwesCe sensational v4nes...no 
middlemen’s profits to pay. You can order 
colors. W your n>35 High Fidelity radio frorr^the new 
for new FREE Midwest catalog with as much cerminty of 
catalog today! B^i^iafactionasifyouweretoselectHtinour ^B^| 
gre.at radio laboratories. You save‘30% to 
long-range 5 ^% when you buy this popular way...you get 
^ FREE: trial., as little at $i.00 down putt 

priced aef J /^|| l\vl west radio in your home. Satisfaction gu: 
low as . • | “• or money back. Write for ndsv FREE catalo 



DJU, Z«r^*arci7rm^B 

U.SJl,OSK,DBv<.|itrB| 
land— VK3Ml-:,Mrl^H 
Australia— VK2M3BII 
npy, Australia — HJ3 AUj* 
HJ4ABK. HJ3ABF. C( 
lombia, H. A., and toan 
mors. (JoUlrQ Hattirlc 
2202 Grand^veniJ 



with your 
Midwest. 



Madatras* 
ear, Sydney, 

Vienna. 

New York. 

and also SoutHHPHRB 
tranaraittera. MarquU H« 
Buchanan, Apartado 9fl, 
Plain San Martin. 171. 



Take advantage of 
the' amazing 30- 
day FREE trial 
i offer. Send for 
\ FREE catalog. 



Lt M I ai UJ t/naaro r. 

AMAIINC so* DAY fRtf TRIAl 
OfftR AMP AlW ms CATAAOO 



MIDWEST RADIO CORP., 

D«pt. 885 
Cincinnati. Ohie. 

Without obligation on my part aead ' 
IDS your new FREE 193A eatAlog>^ 
FREE Miniature , Dial, and com- 
plete details of your liberal 30-day 
FREE trial offir. This is NOT an order. 



Uter-AgMlt 
Make Caay 
Catra Meney 

'Check Hero 
for r-| 
Details LJ 



Smr.%0Z6^/ BUYING YOUR RADIO MIDWiST lABORATORlts 



OMY RADIO COVERING 
r r i 9 TO 2.400 MtTtRS 

r • * 12.000 Mi Lt TONING RANGG , 



world’s GRCATtST 
f ; RADIO VALUt 



/ *rJth 

/ . \New 

Deluxe '’Aud/tot Him -Tijpe 



MAIL COUPON TODAY.' 



MIDWEST RADIO CQRP. 

DEPT. CINCINNATI. OHIO, U. S. A. 

Established 1920 Cable Address Miraco. . . . . All 'Code! 




' J^AY with (alse modetcy! At last • tern* 
^ ous aoctcir has cold a/l the secrets of 
sex in frank» daring iangtiage. No orudUh 
toeing about the bush, no veiled hints* 
hut TRUTH, blaring through 576 pages 
of straightforward facts. 

- Love is .the most magnifictnl ecstacy la 
she world . . i know how to hold your 
loved one . . . don't glean half-truths from 
ttofcliable sourc^^Kowyoa can know how 
to end ignoraQ€e...fetr...aad self deoialt 

MORE THAN 100 VIVID PiaURES 

The 106 illustrations leave nothing to 
the imi^ioation . . . know how to over* 
come physical mismating . . know what 
to do on your wedding night to avoid the 
tonuring results of ignorance. 

Zvtvyjhing pertaining to sex is discussed 
in daring' language. All the things you 
have wanted to know about your sex life, 
informarion about which other books only 
vaguely hint, is yours at last. 

Mme wHl be offended by the amaxing 
(t^akness of this book and its vivid Ulus> 
Crattons, but the world has no;longer any 
use for prudery and false' modesty. 

^ I A FAMOUS JUOOE 
most 

I divorces ARi CAUSED 
tv sex IGNORAflCEl 
IfSE Normal, sex'soiced 

rouA# peosHc are toco 
because iher lack 



WHAT EVERT MAN SHOULD KNOW Don't be i sAstv to igooimiioe and IbMt 
Tiw s«»«oi Eobrtwt He» to Rcfaiii viritky Enjoy the rapturous delighct Of the p«C» 

Seereia pt Ute Hoae y <a»oa S«k«oI StarvoUeo foct physical lovel 

MIctahesofEaffvMorHgea Oon^ end Sex lattlaci r^««. i^p c^nAel ma 

HoMeMKuoIttv To Oota Greater DeUakt WSt lOve . . , SCtnOW . . . OlVOfCe . ♦ 

Veneteol DImmm The TrvOi Aboat Abuse often be prevented by knowledge. OBly 

WHATEVERy WOMAN SHOULD KNOW 

el Parfect MoUnt Hew te Attract emd Hold startlingly told ... study these iilttSttar 

tioM and grope in darkot» oo loogy. 
tethnotcFeialiilfleHvsIeM Esaeetials ^Hoppr . Yott want «o know. ..and you shtM 

Proft^o*.,. ^ Mewjefe know rtvn'/ywvg about sez. Sex is &0 longer 

•bth Central Chart TheSaxOrtaas a $fa . , . a mystery . . . it if yoof gteswisr 

MOMOSEXUAllTY..*SeX AiNORMAltTIIE power for happioess.Youowc it toyoutaeil 
Do you know about the astount^g world •• * to the one you love, to tear aside die cuc^ 
of "half sexes"? They crave the companion' of bypoensy and learn the na ke d trnfkt 

ship of their own sex., .their practices are 

uobeli^able to the normal mmd... yet you ATTRACT THE OPPOSITE SEXI 
should understand dum. Know kew to enjoy the thrilUng expefi» 

Money back at once 11 you ere not satisEedl ^oces that are your birthright , • *.kM>w 
ere PAMNO PAOU *9 the opposite sex , . bow 

CO hold love. 

There no longer any need pay cbo 



IS sex lOHORAHCe 
DRIVING THE ONE you 
LOVE INTO THE ARMS 
OF AN6THER7 
Let **6ex Harmoav" 
texch yrott bow eatr >C h 
to wia tad hold four 
loved onel 



PIONEER PUBLISHING CO 

D«pt. lU, 1270 Sixth Av..,N«wyorlt,Nfy. ^ 

rieue fend me, "Sex Hwnony and Et 
wrapper, I will pay the poecraan S2.S8 ( 
wi^ry. If I am not completely aatUI 
the book and the entire purchase price wil 
jewaadiateiv. Alto send me FftEt 
book oa IVhy fiirth Control V* 



NEW BOOK 
"WBr BHITH CONTtOlt'* 

book discuMea 
* birth coorrol io sa etuirda 
new way *** Tells — 



Itiaenles" in plain 
(plus poatage) oo 
ined, 1 can return 
..Itl be refunded 
OPjCHASCB, your 



wwmr -- «vuS you 
emoas SMuc a muck discussed 
subiect. "Why Bmh Cootrol*' 
^wiU be a ravelMioa to you— > 
^BC free to ut tboK who order 
Sea Harmony aod Euaenlcs** 
at the reduced price S2.Pt. 
PIONEER PV8USHINO CO. 
Rodio City 

lf?0 ««ti Ave.* New Voffc, H.TL 



Addnu. 



^af%ce 



Stop Worrying 
Conquer ignorance 
Overcome Shame 



KNOW THE AMAZING TRUTH 
ABOUT SEX AND LOVE! 



SEND NO MONEY •• • MAIL COUPON TODAYS^ 

mm 



;THIS BOOK NOT SOLD TO MINORS 



Please metitian Man Story Magazines ttfhen ansavritiff advertiselhents 
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